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THE THAMES AND ITS STORY. 



CHAPTER I. 



ABOVE OXFORD. 
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ZHstofic«f.— Seven Springs to CrickUde 

Cricklade to Oxford 

Lechlade to Oxford 



9oi miles. 
43 m. 7f. 
32^ miles. 



" From the Cotswolds to the Nore ! " From source 
to sea! It is a far cry. From the silvern spring, 
bubbling from the undulating bosom of the Cots- 
wolds to the majestic river rushing to join forces 
with the great and ¥^de sea, whose estuary serves as 
a gateway for the coming and going of the myriad 
fleets which commune with the uttermost parts of the 
earth. For a distance of some two hundred miles 
the Thames pursues its course through the heart of 
England, gathering strength to bear the weight of that 
Colossus, London, who sits astride its waters as it nears 
its goal To trace this course through its devious ways, 
to note its beauties, and its associations of history and 
romance, is our present object — an interesting and 
fascinating one. 

On the very threshold of our task, however, we are 
confronted with two sometime-disputed points which 
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2 THE THAMES AND ITS STORY. 

it will be necessary to clear away, or come to terms with, 
if we would proceed upon our voyage from source to 
Nore with a clear conscience. They relate, firstly, to the 
name of the river ; and, secondly, to the precise spot in 
the Cotswold country where it starts upon its wanderings. 
Neither of these controversial subjects shall, however, 
detain us long from an intimate acquaintance with the 
** mighty king of all the British rivers, superior to most 
in beauty, and to all in importance," setting forth on its 
career in humble smallness, and finally delivering its 
full tribute to the Northern Ocean. 

It is now generally accepted that, from times as 
remote as those which preceded the Conquest, the 
highest portion of the river was called the Thames. 
The Saxon Chronicles so refer to it, and there is no 
reason to suppose that the river crossed by the armies 
of Ethelwold and Canute on their expeditions into the 
land of Mercia was ever known by other name. How, 
and when, the river from Cricklade to Oxford acquired 
the local name of Isis is not clear; but the idea was 
probably fairly started, though not invented, by Cam- 
den, who had pretty visions of the "marriage of the 
Tame and Isis." *' This," wrote he, " is that Isis which 
afterwards joining with Tame, by adding the names 
together, is called Tamisis, chief of the British rivers, of 
which we may truly say, as ancient writers did of 
Euphrates in the East, that it both plants and waters 
Britaia" It is sufficient for us now to recognise 
the fact that the river is impartially spoken of, 
now as the Thames, and now as the Isis; and it is 
rather as a matter of convenience than of dogmatic 
purpose that we shall elect henceforth to use the older 
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ABOVE OXFORD. 3 

name — the Tamesb or Tamcsa ol the Romaiis. the 
Temese of the Saxons, and the Thames of modem days. 

Equally frmtful of oo ntiov ei sy has been the sooroe 
of the Thames. It has lon^ been a question whether it 
is at Thames Head in Tiewsbuiy Mead, near Cirencester, 
or at Seven Springs, near Cheltenham. The daims of 
the foxmer are based oa the traditions <^ centuries, and 
it is not to be denied that the balance of acceptation 
by topographers of olden times pointed to Thames 
Head as the generally received source. Leland, "the 
Father of Ex^lish Antiquaries," settles it thus: — ^Isis 
riseth at 3 myles from Cirencestre, not far from a vil- 
lage cawlled Kemble, within half a mile of the Fosse- 
way, wher the very hed of Isis ys. In a great somer 
drought there ^qpereth very little or no water, yet is the 
stream servid with many of springes resorting to one 
bottom." 

Peacock, author of the ** Genius of the Thames," had 
it in his mind when he wrote — 

<* Let fancy lead from Trewsbory Mead, 
With hazel fringed, and copsewood deep; 
Where, scarcely seen, through brilliant green. 
Thy infant waters softly creep.'* 

But in spite of tradition and romantic association we 
fear the claim does not bear investigation by the seeker 
for facts. However charming he may find the place to 
be, and charming it certainly is, he will be doomed to 
disappointment if he thinks he has reached the source 
of our royal stream, where 

" From his oozy bed 
Old Father Thames advanced his rev'iend head ; 
His tresses dropped with dews, and o'er the stream 
His sliining horns diffused a golden gleam." 
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4 THE THAMES AND ITS STORY. 

Arrived at the ancient Akeman Street, or Fosse-way, 
" 3 myles " from Cirencester, a choi^:e of no fewer than 
four sjwings is presented The village of Cotes, the 
Roman mound known as Trewsbury Castle, Trewsbury 
Mead, and the unromantic chimney of the Thames and 
Severn Canal ei^;ine-house are plain enough, here and 
there — ^landmarks, all of them, for the industrious 
searcher ; but there is no sign of flowing water, or, in- 
deed, of water in repose. There is no semblance of a 
bed which might be that of a river. 

Tradition ascribes the original and primary source 
of the Thames to a spot marked by an aged ash 
tree, where in former times a perennial spring of 
water issued forth, forming Thames Head The 
well, however, out of which the water might indeed 
once have g^hed, and miscellaneously overspread the 
pasturage on its way to form a brook, has in these 
days lost potency. It may be argued that in the 
winter-time the waters, provoked by long rains, still 
well forth in copious flood; but, even granting this, 
we may not conclude that a spring so uncertain as this 
in Trewsbury Mead is the source of the Thames. 
The obvious reflection is that before the erection of 
the ugly pump-house which disfigures the locality, and 
before the neighbouring springs began to be drained for 
the service of the Canal, the supply of water was perma- 
nent and strong, albeit there is ground for supposing 
that Thames Head was never thoroughly to be reUed 
upoa So much for the source which appears to be 
favoured by topographers and antiquaries; but there 
are other springs besides. Half a mile lower down 
there is, near the Roman way, a basin — another Thames 
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ABOVE OXFORD. 5 

Heact-which is sometimes filled by a spring, and yet 
another rill issues from a hill-side. A fourth, lower 
still, is perhaps the most dearly defined and strongest 
of the group, and best entitled to the honour daimed 
on behalf of the dried-up well just described The 
Thames Head district seems, indeed, to abound in 
springs, and in wet weather the level ground is prob- 
ably freely intersected by brooklets that combine to 
form the stream which is the undoubted head of Isis, 
and which has been caUed the Thames from time 
immemorial 

The reader, however, is hereby invited to r^ard, 
not Thames Head, but Seven Springs, near Cheltenham, 
as the natural and conmion-sense source of the River 
Thames. Some three miles south of the town, in the 
parish of Cubberley, or Coberley, to quote the words of 
Professor Ramsay, '' the Thames rises not far from the 
crest of the oolitic escarpment of the Cotswold Hills 
that overlook the Severn." 

After pausing on the shoulder of Charlton Hill, and 
admiring — as who can fail to do.^ — the magnificent 
panorama of hill and valley receding into the mist of 
distance north and north-east, we proceed from Chelten- 
ham along the Cirencester road to the crossways. A 
short divei^ence to the right, and a dip in the road 
brings you to a piece of wayside tiu:f, with, beyond, a 
comer shaped like an irregular triangle. One side of 
this might be, perhaps, seven yards in length, another 
four yards, and the third something between the two. 
The triangular depression is reached by one of those 
little green hillocks so often to be found on English 
waysides. The bottom is covered with water, which, 
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6 THE THAMES AND ITS STORY. 

in spite of the place being no-manVIand, is clear as 
crystal 

Between the trees— whose topmost boughs coquette 
with the telegraph wires — ^may be marked a few strag- 
gling briars, bits of silver-weed, a root or two of 
the meadow cranesbill, a cltunp of poverty-stricken 
meadow-sweet, some fool's parsley, wild strawberry 
plants, and a good deal of bold and always flourishing 
dandelion This is the environment of the true source 
of the great River Thames. We are at Seven Springs. 

Hence multitudinous initials are rudely carved upon 
the old trees and on the stone walls ; hence strangers, 
diiring summer, drive hither and pay homage. The 
water, always bubbling clear and cool from the Seven 
Springs, passes through a grating to the other side of 
the wall and forms a pond in private grounds. Thence it 
descends by a homely fall into a smaller pond, and by 
yet another insignificant fall into what for some distance 
is sometimes little better than a stagnant ditch. A lower 
fall, however, of more determined character than the 
others, sets in motion a dear rill, which, though tiny in 
volume and unpretentious in present aims, sets off upon 
its gravelly course as if it knew that by-and-by it would 
form an estuary upon which the navies of the world 
might ride in safety. Just now it is a mere thread of 
water, but it begins at once to proceed in a business- 
like way tmder the soUd hedgerows separating the fields, 
and soon becomes a decided brook. This is a tangible 
beginning, at aU events. The Seven Springs are on 
evidence in a convenient enclosure ; they may be recog- 
nised as, silently sparkling, they gush from the bank 
which gives rooUiold t6 the hawthorn and ash ; and the 
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ABOVE OXFORD. 7 

infant river is always in sight from the moment it 
assumes the form of a tiny streamlet 

It is difficult to conceive how it has come about that 
Thames Head on the one part and Seven Springs on 
the other have been considered rival claimants for the 
honour of being the cradle of the Thames. It is true 
that both streams (for Thames Head eventually^ by 
sundry means, becomes a stream) rise from the eastern 
slopes of the Cotswolds; but they are many miles 
apart, and Thames Head is nearly fifteen miles nearer 
the sea than Seven Springs. The rivulet issuing from 
Seven Springs, and which presently becomes the River 
Churn is, in the present day at least, the distinct stream 
which continues its unbroken course to the Nore, and 
it is the source which is the farthest from the mouth of 
the Thames. 

Leland, nevertheless, writing at the time of Henry 
VIII, fixes, as we have seen, upon Thames Head as the 
source. Stow, with less detail, adopts the same locality ; 
Camden does Ukewise; Atkins declares that the river 
riseth in the parish of Cotes ; Rudder that it has been 
reputed " to rise in the parish of Cotes, out of a welL" 
But in these days there ought to be no manner of 
doubt that the natural and legitimate source of the 
Thames is that shallow, triangular pool formed by the 
Seven Springs. The Cotswold HiUs are, in any case, 
above dispute as the cradle-grotmd of the river, and 
may be happy with either claimant 

" But Cotswold, be this spoke to th' onely praise of thee, 
That thou, of all the rest, the chosen soyle should bee, 
Faire I sis to bring forth, the mother of great Tames, 
With whose delicious brooks, by whose immortal streames 
Her greatnesse is begun.*' 
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8 THE THAMES AND ITS STORY. 

Following the fortunes of the Seven Springs, we 
naturally enter with some degree of zeal into an expe- 
dition down the River Chum, and this we are able to do 
without losing sight of the excellent road between Chel- 
tenham and Qrenoester. The pretty Uttle dancing 
trout stream runs hard by the highway, mostly through 
a succession of beautiful estates, and generally thickly 
overhung with alders and other bushes. Drayton hit 
off the character of the stream most accurately in call- 
ing it the " nimble-footed Chum ; " and its picturesque- 
ness, and musical flow between the wooded hills and 
through the fat meadows, as we near Cirencester, appeal 
to us, even on the score of sentiment Surely it is more 
pleasant to identify this as the Thames than that 
commonplace current proceeding from the Thames Head 
series of springs! 

There is no necessity, however, to trace in detail the 
course of the beck-like Chum, by wooded uplands teem- 
ing with game, and through rustic villages and seques- 
tered grounds. It runs through Rendcombe to North 
Cemey, down by Baunton, and through the once famous 
and still interesting town of Cirencester. The Fosse- 
way mentioned in connection with Thames Head was 
one of three great Roman roads which met here. 
Mentioned by Roman historians as Corinium, the metro- 
polis of a Roman province, the strongly fortified city of 
Cirencester was, there is reason for believing, a con- 
siderable town even before it became a Roman centre. 
In the time of Henry VIII. the Roman wall surround- 
ing the dty might yet be traced, and, as the histories of 
Gloucestershire show, many Roman remains have from 
time to time been discovered here The Chum sustains 
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FROM THB SOURCE TO LECHLAOE. 

its brook-like character alongside the Cricklade road by 
Addington, South Cemey, and Hailstone Hill, and then 
within a mile of the town of Cricklade it unites with the 
other branch issuing from Thames Head, to which it is 
necessary briefly to return, in order to administer to it 
the justice already bestowed upon what we have agreed 
to r^fard as the rightful heir, namely, the Seven Springs 
stream, or River Chum. 
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10 THE THAMES AND ITS STORY. 

The Thames and Severn Canal is so intimately 
associated with Thames Head, and so dominates that 
particular part of the country, that a few words respect- 
ing it may be excused Indeed, it has dealings, directly 
or indirectly, with the Chum as well as with the Thames 
Head stream. Not far from Trewsbury Mead it gives 
a position to Thames Head Bridge, and the Canal lies 
within a few yards of the traditional spring. The first 
tributary is formed by a spring issuing from beneath 
the aqueduct, and not far from the Canal stands a 
single-arch watercourse, practically the first bridge over 
the Thames. But the course of the Canal almost im- 
mediately bears eastward, until it strikes the Chum, 
near which it keeps for the rest of its independent 
career. 

The Thames and Severn Canal is an interesting 
fact which the present generation is in danger of for- 
getting. For many years the junction of " fair Sabrina " 
with " lordly Thames " was a burning question in the 
commercial worlds of London and BristoL The mer- 
chants were much fascinated with the speculations 
in which they indulged The Canal scheme was 
launched in a Bill in the reign of Charles II., and Mr. 
Hydrographer Moxon was engaged to survey the 
ground and prove to what extent the project was prac- 
ticable. Pope, in the grandiloquent language of the 
time, in a famous letter written at Oakley, Lord 
Bathurst's country house at Cirencester, said, " I could 
pass whole days in describing the future and as yet 
visionary beauties that are to rise in these scenes: the 
palace that is to be built, the pavilions that are to 
glitter, the colonnades that are tt> adorn them; nay. 
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more, the meeting of the Thames and the Severn, which, 
wlhen the noble owner has finer dreams than ordinary, 
are to be led into each other's embraces, through secret 
caverns of not above twelve to fifteen miles, till they 
rise and celebrate their marriage in the midst of an 
immense amphitheatre, which is to be the admiration of 
posterity a hundred years hence." 

The Canal was completed sixty-eight years after 
this dream was indulged in, and in December, 1790, 
the first boat, laden with coals, passed through. The 
Canal is a continuation of the Stroudwater system from 
the Severn to Wallbridge, near Stroud, and runs in a 
devious course from that point to Lechlade. It is thirty 
miles long, forty-two feet broad at the top, and thirty 
feet at the bottom. Between Stroud and Sapperton 
the Mrater is raised 241 feet in less than eight miles, by 
means of locks. 

Returning now to the lower spring of the Thames 
Head group, the course of this branch of the river may 
be traced from the expanded water giving growth to 
the ancient watercress bed, and receiving its first modest 
tributary rill from the spring proceeding from under the 
Canal aqueduct Hence the brook meanders through 
meadows, and, near the railway, passes under the road- 
way. The village of Kemble Ues half a mile back, and 
the stream passes tmder and alongside the road from 
Kemble to Ewen, where, in former times, was the first 
mill on the Thames ; but a cosy farmhouse now occupies 
the site, and the first mill now is Somerford Upper Mill, 
with its pretty setting of elm-trees, and charming nual 
surroundings. Somerford Keynes, on the elevated 
ground to the left^ was bestowed as a marriage gift 
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12 THE THAMES AND ITS STORY. 

upon Ralph de Kaineto by Henry L, and an ancient 
charter granted to the Abbot Aldekn of Malmesbury 
contains the following incidental reference to the river 
as the Thames — " Cujus vocabnlum Temis juxta vadum 
qui appellatur Somerford." 

The square tower of venerable All Saints, Somerford 
Keynes, claims attention as a typical parish church of 
rural England, very dignified in its age, and in its mater- 
nal relation to the cottages around the churchyard The 
stream not far below this point serves another rustic 
mill, and at Ashton Keynes there are sundry small 
bridges spanning the current, soon to be sensibly in- 
creased in depth and width by Swill Brook, whose pro- 
portions have for the last mile of its course been not 
inferior to those of the Thames Head stream. The 
young River Thames was once, as is supposed, nav^ble 
to Water Hay Bridge for boats of moderate size ; but 
this must have been before the aqueduct of the North 
Wilts Canal crossed it, or West Mill was built. 

The ancient town of Cricklade reconciles any diflFer- 
ences, and effectually ends all disputes as to individual 
claimants, by affording the two branches an opportunity 
of uniting their forces a short distance below the bridge. 
Here the Chum, from its north-western source, merges 
into the stream which has apparently always been called 
by the name of Thames. In this district it formed the 
boundary of the forest of Braden in the time of Canute. 
James Thome, in his accurately written " Rambles by 
Rivers," does no injustice to the town of Cricklade when 
he speaks of it as dull to look at, dull to live in, and no 
less dull to talk about. There is, indeed, little about 
which to talk in connection with it, though we may, in 
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ABOVE OXFORD. 13 

passing smile on recalling Drayton's words in his "* Poly- 
olbion"— 

" Greeklade whose great name yet vannts that learned tongae 
Where to Great Britain first the Sacred Moses song, 
Who first were seated here at Isb' boonteous head, 
As telling that her fame should throng the world be 
spread.*' 

It has been alleged by certain authorities that a college 
here, founded by a school of ancient philosophers, be* 
came famous for its Greek learning, and hence the name 
of the town. It has also been insisted that a few miles 
down the river a rival college maintained, with similar 
success in the Latin interests, gave a name to the com- 
munity which lived tmder its learned shadow; or, as 
Fuller said, ** The Muses swam down the stream of the 
River Isis to be twenty miles nearer to the rising sun." 
In this manner fanciful writers have sought to explain 
the origin of the words Cricklade and Lechlade. 

Cricklade is important to lovers of the Thames as 
being the first definite station on its upper waters. From 
the southern watershed come, besides the Swill Brook, 
the Dance and the Rey. The last-named, a contribution 
from the range of hills around Swindon, has been 
thought worthy by a few enthusiasts of the distinction 
of contesting with Thames Head and Seven Springs the 
responsibiUties of parentage. The Thames passes under 
a plank bridge at Cricklade, and becomes very shallow 
before receiving the tributaries above indicated Thames 
tourists rarely push their explorations so high as Crick- 
lade, which, except for two well-preserved specimens of 
fourteenth-century crosses (as is conjectured), and the 
prominent share in the landscape taken by St Mary's 
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Chnidi and dmrcbyanl as seen from Eisey f oot-faddgc^ 
offers few attiactiODS to the visitor. 

Castle Eaton Bridge, over four miks below Crick* 
lade town, is perhaps the centre of the best of the rural 
scenery of this district, but it demands no q)ecial pansei 
The chtuch tower, which shows boldly above the 
meadow, two Panics farther on, belongs to Kempsford 
King Harold was once a property-owner here: William 
the Conqueror subsequently gave the manor to one of 
his Norman sokfiers, and, as was not uncommon in early 
days, it ultimately fell into possession of Mother Church, 
by whom, at the time of dissolution, it was disgorged 
and granted to the Thyime family. The edifice upon the 
river-side was probably built in the fourteenth century. 
There was also a castle at Kempsford, of which a frag- 
ment of window and a bit of wall remain, and a portion 
of the tower known as the Gunners' Room. A horse- 
shoe nailed to the church-door long sustained the l^end 
that when powerful Henry, Duke of Lancaster, the 
builder of the church, was quitting the place for ever, 
his horse cast a shoe, which the inhabitants nailed up in 
proud remembrance of the honour. Below Haimington 
Bridge (with Highworth Chturch in the distance), the 
rushy pool still bears the name of Ham Weir. 

A sharp northerly bend in the river opposite Upper 
Inglesham marks the separating-point of Berks and 
Wilts. Bom in Gloucestershire, the Thames has latterly 
diverged for a brief excursion into Wilts, but now re- 
turns again, and from Kempsford until, a few miles on- 
ward, Oxfordshire is entered, it is the boundary between 
Gloucestershire and the southern counties of Wilts and 
Berks. The River Cole, which joins forces with it 
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the style of Ii^go Jooes. 

For many yeais the higbcssl ^pcir vpoo 
was at IngleshanL known for the pktaxcsqac c^srdi. 
with its bdl-tmict o f wkxikiii g the ma. and the le- 
maikaUe piece of carred stone in the pordi waZL fa«t 
of more interest to vs as the mfrtin e - paoe of the Coco. 
the Thames and ScTcm Canal and the Thames. 

The C^anal we hare akcady glanoed at The Cch 
is a troat stream of some Tahie, but it receives its fame 
principally from assnaatinn with the town of Fairfcxd ; 
and Fairford is famous because of the painted cfaarch 
windows supposed to have been designed by Albert 
Diirer. The Roond House at Inglesham is the final 
lock-hoase of the Thames and ScTcm Canal and it 
indicates the stage at winch the Thames becomes a riper 
of importance. Once opon a time, when the ports of 
Bristol and London were not connected by railway, there 
was constant traffic through Inglesham Lock, and the 
Round House was a conspicuous beaccm for the bargees 
of the period 

Lechlade Bridge may be said to be the first worthy 
of the name upon the river. Well built of stone, it rises 
with a smart gradient; carrying the H^worth Road 
across on three arches, the central one of which is large 
enough to span the river from bank to bank. The vil- 
lage, neat, substantial, and mature, rallies round the ivy- 
covered church whose spire crowns the slope on which 
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tbe village is built. The village is extendii^; organ 
works have been established there, and communication 
with the outerworld is not nowdependentupon the infre- 
quent train service of the Great Western, for a motor 
omnibus plies between Lechlade,Fairford and Cirencester. 

In the fields, half a mile below the bridge, we arrive 
at the first lock on the Thames. The river is very 
modest hereabouts ; at its widest part, in the near neigh- 
bourhood of the lock, it is not more than twenty yards 
across from bank to bank — a silver ribbon in the green 
meadows with which it is bordered on either side. The 
scene is a pecuUarly English one, and of a character 
that we shall see reproduced in endless variety until the 
last lock is reached at Richmond The red-tiled village, 
the grey church and bridge, framed in the rich green 
foliage; the verdant meadow lands surroimded again 
with trees, form a picture which is ever pleasing. 

With its house and appurtenances, the lock makes a 
garish blot on the prevailing softness of colour: it is 
all startlingly new ; the red brick and white paint have 
to be greatly toned down by time and weather before 
they can take their proper place in the landscape. But 
it will take years to accomplish, and one cannot but sigh 
for the picturesqueness of the old lock ; with its weather- 
worn boards, patched gates, and its pretty cottage it 
took its place comfortably in the scene. The new 
building is aggressive ; it suggests " hustle and bustle," 
and seems out of place on the quiet banks of the soft 
flowing river. But it is in accordance with the tendency 
of the times — a tendency to haste and utility, at the 
sacrifice of leisure and beauty. It is the day of the 
motor, and the river, almost as much as the roads, has 
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Mco arectod tlmdijr. Thoc wppf i nBn& vicia ik 
adrent of tlK moCor booit. Iwve tittni osr of access 
to the toadst whose desire it is to see aL thit is to be 
seen in the sboitest possible time vith the kast ex- 
penditnre ol tionhle. Hcooe the ca|itare of the nrcr 
by the molodst Bat it nasi be said thai the aiafeer 
motorist is less anpfeasant — save in his trail of petrol 
odour — than he of the can He ankes do noise save the 
rhythmical beat ot the screv, and it mast be acfcaov- 
kdged that there is even sooiethii^ fasrinating in the 
smooth gliding of his boat We doobt, ho«evcr« if the 
chann of the oar-fHxqieDed boat arOl be one whit le ss ciied 
to the real lovers of the river by the easier methods 
offered by the motOT. The delightful sense of heahhy 
fatigue induced by a day's rowing is part of the fdcasoie 
of the river>man ; it accords fittingly with the dosiog in 
of the day, when, the destination reached, oais are 
unshipped, the camp prepared, and the quietude of the 
summer ni^ht settles down upon the scenes and the 
river with its gentle murmur provides a pleasant luDaby. 

The motorist, by the way, has been the means of 
adding to the sq^purtenances — and anxieties — of the 
Thames lock-keeper. On each side of each lock there 
now stands a large galvanised iron bin, which contains 
sand for the extinction of possible fires in the petrol- 
driven boats. The bins are staringly new, and do rx)t in 
the least add to the beauty of the locks. 

Ruiming parallel with the lock chaimel the river 
now passes under St John's Bridge, a comparatively 
new and good-looking structure of one arch, about a 
mile from Lechlade. At the end of St John's Bridge 
tradition placed the priory of Black Canons, but of this 
c 
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there is no more substantial record than that of ink and 
paper. A few yards beyond the garden of the Trout 
Inn, on the left bank, the River Lech creeps into the 
Thames. 

The regulation towpath exists from this point 
downwards ; but for miles to come it is, like the boun- 
daries of counties, a generally invisible line. There 
are a quietude and utter rurality about the river from 
Lechlade till within the precincts of Oxford that will 
be looked for in vain upon the busier haunts. Progress- 
ing from Lechlade downwards one feels altogether re- 
moved from the haunts of men. A patient angler sitting 
in his boat under the overhanging boughs of a tree 
will be occasionally passed, and the presence of labourers 
toiling in the meadows is evidence that this is not 
wholly a " Sleepy Hollow." The solitude is, in truth, 
delightful. As one drops down between the banks one 
sees drawn up in review order regiments of familiar 
friends— the dark, glossy leaves of the water dock, burst- 
ing into seed in July ; huge clumps of blue forget-me- 
nots that can only be plucked from a boat; ox-eyed 
daisies, well above high-water mark, gleaming as fixed 
stars in the floral firmament ; the yellow-flowering great 
watercress, the purple loosestrife beginning to blossom, 
yellow iris, the white flowers of the common watercress, 
the pin persicaria, meadowsweet, the comfreys, and 
sometimes a clump of arrowheads. 

A mile and a half of winding and uniformly narrow 
river brings us to rare old Buscot. Buscot, with its 
square, solid, countrified-looking church tower, sur- 
rounded by old trees, and approached through a flower- 
garden, is not a large or a pretentious place, but it is 
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pleasant to look at, and deserves mention in passing as 
giving name to the first weir of goodly size. A par- 
ticularly pretty bit of the river, winding, tree-lined, and 
narrow, is followed by a long unromantic stretch. 

Hart's Weir— which has recently been rebuilt — ^is so 
little a weir that boats can pass over it ; at a summer 
level of the river there is a fall of three or four inches 
only. Kelmscotty with its memories of William Morris, 
on the north, and Eaton Hastings, on the south, are the 
nearest villages. The banks of the Thames are now 
clearly defined by those trees which love to spread their 
brandies to a river. The Thames does not, like the 
Loddon, encourage a monopoly of alder, but favours 
rather the familiar willow, the Lombardy poplar, and 
the hawthorn. Clumps of elms, most picturesque of 
English trees when standing on village green, or as a 
rearguard to church or manor-house, vary the prospect 
White and red wild roses are plentiful in the higher 
reaches of the river, and every turn of the narrow stream 
offers new combinations of wood and field. 

After Hart's Weir the Thames settles down to an 
interval of insignificance, and the reach between Hart's 
Weir and Radcot might almost be termed prosaic. 
During recent years the Thames Conservancy has been 
carrying into effect a scheme for the improvement of 
the navigation of the Upper Thames. The channel has 
been dredged and cleared, old locks have been renovated, 
and others have been made. One of the new locks is on 
this section, about two miles below Hart's Weir, and 
takes its name from the neighbouring Grafton Common. 

In these veritably upper reaches of the Thames what 
of animal life is still left may be seen without let or 
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hindrance. The birds here are in no danger from the 
cockney fowler's gua Amongst the water-fowl the most 
frequent appearance is that of the common moor-hen, 
which breeds as freely as ever, and still maintams its 
character as one of the tamest of our wild birds. The 
coot is less often seen, but the heron will be often dis- 
turbed from its busy occupation on the shallows. In 
summer-time, though rarely, you put up a couple of wild 
ducks from the main river. The boating man, as may 
be supposed, meets with less bird life than the pedes- 
trian, who, stealthily walking on the grass, will often 
obtain a passing flash of a kingfisher, or witness the 
alarmed flight of rarer birds. He will meet troops of 
the wanton lapwing, in glorious plumage and full of 
noisy life; rooks, as a matter of course, busy, self- 
satisfied, and radiant in their blue-black vesture ; swal- 
lows, swifts, sand martins, and reed warblers. The com- 
mon sandpiper is about upon the shallows where the 
streams run swiftly, and the el^^ant water wagtail 
abounds. At intervals throughout the day, near shrubby 
undergrowths and open meadows, the music of skylark, 
thrush, or blackbird charms the ear, though the eye 
seeks in vain the whereabouts of the performer. Four- 
footed creatures are few. The merry vole is an excep- 
tion, and in some of the woods the cautious searcher 
may find squirrels in active play. The otter, seldom 
seen by the human eye in broad daylight, is plentiful 
enough in the earliest stages of the Thames, and of 
them, as of other wild creatures, it may be generally 
said that they are not so harried and wantonly destroyed 
as in the middle and lower parts of the river. 

Radcot Bridge, of which sight is caught three miles 
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from Hart's Weir, is understood to be one of the oldest 
bridges on the Thames, and its appearance is quite in 
character with this theory ; moreover, it is an interest- 
ing piece of stonework, apart from its age, its three 
Gothic arches being curiously ribbed underneath. There 
is a very steep ascent to the crown, and over the centre 
arch is still preserved the socket in which, on the crest 
of bridges, the sacred cross was wont to be uplifted 
There are, in point of fact, two bridges at Radcot, but 
the " real or^[inal " is the antique three-arched structure 
to the right, as we drop down. The river is here divided* 
a short cut to faciUtate navigation and deepen the 
channel forming a new departure. The old stream 
wanders round under the ribbed arches, leaving the 
channel of the new cut, like a newly*come tradesman 
who has a contempt for the old-fogeyish methods of the 
ancient inhabitants, to transact its business merrily, with 
promptness and despatch. 

Because the Thames has been so much praised, and 
so much the subject of picture and poem, it does not 
follow that it is all pleasing to the eye. After leaving 
Radcot Bridge, some indi£FerentIy furnished reaches 
have to be passed — ^reaches that are almost canal-like in 
the straightness of their course and in the uninteresting 
character of the low-lying land on either side The 
country immediately bordering on the river is sparsely 
populated, and the world must revolve somewhat slowly 
for those who live there. 

Tadpole Bridge, a substantial structure of one span, 
between four and five miles below Radcot, carries the 
road from Bampton, where John Phihps» the author of 
an abnost foi^tten work, " The Splendid Shilling,*' was 
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bom. The single spire of Bampton Church is seen from 
Radcot Bridge, the view from which also includes 
Faringdon Hill, and some efifective wooded heights 
around At Faringdon any traces of the houses which 
withstood the hard knocks of the CromwelUan period 
are gone, while nothing but the site remains — and that 
only as a vague tradition— of the castle built by the 
supporters of Queen Matilda, and pulled down by 
the supporters of King Stephea Sir Edward Unton, 
who was Queen Elizabeth's ambassador at the French 
Court, is buried in the church. 

Bampton, on the Oxfordshire side, is half town and 
half village, and it has an indirect connection with the 
Thames, although it is some distance from its banks, 
because the steeple, to which reference has already been 
made, is a striking mark upon the landscape. Not with- 
out reason has the character of singularity been applied 
to it From a square tower rises an octagonal steeple, 
with belfry windows; pinnacles at each comer form 
basements of statues, and these are supported by slabs 
resting at right angles against the steeple. Skelton says 
that the church contains examples of almost every 
period of architecture, from the Conquest to the reign 
of George III. It has a fine Norman porch, an inner 
arch that is much admired, brasses, and a series of sculp- 
tures, probably work of the fifteenth century. 

About two miles below Tadpole is Tenfoot Bridge 
and Weir — a weir in name only, for it has long fallen 
into disuse — and a little lower down is Duxford Ferry. 
The ferry is now left stranded in a sense, for the Conser- 
vators have made a cut between Chimney and Shiffordi 
which diverts the river traffic from the semi-circular bend 
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by Duxford Here, on the old course, the river is so 
shallow that a child might walk across on the hard, 
gravelly shallow at ordinary times without being more 
than knee deep. At Shifford, where the bend and cut 
again unite, a lock affords entrance and exit to and 
from the new channel 

The legend runs that in this locality Alfred the 
Great held one of his earliest Parliaments, and there and 
then gathered " many thanes, many bishops, and many 
learned men, proud earls, and awful knights.'* This 
was to a great extent Canute's country. A mile or two 
on the Berkshire side of the river, near Bucklands, is 
kept the Pusey horn, given to the family by that king. 
The inscription upon it is, " I, King Knoude, give Wil- 
liam Pewse this home to holde by thy londe." There 
are some doubts, however, as to whether these letters 
are not of later date than the time of Canute At 
Longworth, another village, there are the remains of an 
ancient encampment, Cherbury Camp, and here, it is 
said, a palace of Canute's once stood 

The River Windrush, a more considerable tributary 
than any previously received by the Thames, flows into 
the parent river from the north at Newbridge. The 
point of debouchment might, by reason of the weeds 
and rushes in the water and overhanging bushes of the 
banks, be easily overlooked by a casual observer, and 
the Windrush, in this pecuUarity, closely resembles 
other feeders of the Thames, in looking its meanest 
where it offers its volume to the parent river. The 
Windrush is one of the Cotswold brood, and at Bourton- 
on-the- Water it becomes a valuable trout stream. Great 
Barrington, whose freestone quarry furnished the stone 
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for Christopher Wren's restoration of Westminster 
Abbey, is opposite the village of Windrush. The river 
afterwards enters Oxfordshire, and by the peculiar 
qualitFes of its waters gives to the town of Witney a 
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Special pre-eminence in the whiteness of the blankets 
jMToduced by its fulling mills. The Windrush is thirty- 
five miles long from its $ource to the inlet to the Thames. 
The oldest, and in truth the oldest looking, stone 
bridge on the Thames is called Newbridge, and this we 
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approadi below the place where Albcd bdd his Par- 
liament The bridge is an excellent enmpir of old 
English masonry. It has been Newbridge for at least 
600 years now, yet its groined ardies and projectiiig 
piers seem as strong to-day as ever they have beca 

Stiange to say, the river seems immediatdy to change 
its character when we have passed throogh these andcnt 
arches Not only does the presence of barges soggest 
that another era in the conunerdal character ot the river 
is beginning, but the Thames, almost without warning, 
becomes wider and deeper, and altogether more like 
the Thames as we know it at the popular statioos 
above the City bomidaries; though, cl course, it 
is stiD the Thames in miniatare. It most thence- 
forth be considered as a recognised water hig^iway 
with a mission that beoMnes more and more im- 
portant as the distance to Loodcm Bridge is lessened 
It is quite a remaricable change, and in a few moments 
yom* estimate of the river dianges aba Now it is a 
thing of laws and regulations. Hitherto the Thames has 
been struggling with an ind^nite career before it, wind- 
ii^ through the meadows, streaming over the shallows, 
not quite certain whether it was to have a req)ectable 
position or not But after Newbric^ it has set iq> a 
substantial establishment, wherefore — ^Isis though it still 
may be and is called by the good Oxford people — it is 
to all intents and purposes Old Father Thames. We 
have seen the Seven Springs rill in its infancy and the 
Thames in its boyhood and lusty youth ; herCi however, 
it enters upon its early manhood 

Opposite Harrowden Hill, and to the west of New- 
bridge, is Standlake Common and village, with its Early 
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English church, and a farmhouse said to be built by John 
of Gaunt and Joan his wife. 

Between Newbridge and Bablock Hythe are two 
weir-pools, long disused, namely, Langley, or Ridge's 
Weir, and Ark, or Noah's Ark Weir. The weirs are 
now but memories, conjured up by the names. On the 
site of the former a footbridge now crosses the river, 
and, a little lower, Northmoor Lock marks another stage 
in the Conservancy improvements. These w^irs were 
of the very simplest kind, and performed their service 
independently of a lock. Their object was to dam the 
river to the required height for such purposes as mill 
heads or the service of navigation. The business was 
accomplished by the working of flood gates or paddles 
in grooves, and between rymers, to the sill at the 
bottom. In winter there was a swift stream through the 
weirs, but, the weir paddles being withdrawn, there was 
very little fall. Shooting the weir stream was an ad- 
venturous feat of the boatmen of a generation back — 
an amusement not without its risks. 

Although Bablock Hythe by road is not much more 
than five miles from Oxford, the circuitous voyage by 
Thames is twelve miles. Bablock Hythe is a well-known 
station on the Upper Thames, albeit it does not boast 
the rank of hamlet or village. The great ferry-boat, 
however, gives it a decided position of importance, and 
It is known to Thames tourists principally as the start- 
ing-point for visiting either Cumhor or Stanton Har- 
court. Most people probably go to Cumnor from Ox- 
ford, the distance being only about three miles; but 
many are glad to make ft an excuse for halting on the 
somewhat monotonous ascent of the river. The reader 
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needs scarcely to be reminded that Cumnor Place has 
been made immortal by the pages of Sir Walter Scott, 
and that the sorrows of Amy Robsart have been wept 
over by the English-speaking race in all parts of the 
world. There is an inn at Cumnor still called after the 
hostelry over which Giles Gosling firmly ruled, and in 
the church there is a monument sacred to the virtues 
of Tony Fire-the-fagot and his family, who are thus 
handed down to posterity in a far different character 
from that suggested by Sir Walter as pertaining to the 
tool of the villain Vamey. Cumnor is on the Berkshire 
side, and on the Oxford side is Stanton Harcourt, princi- 
pally noted for the remains of its ancient mansion, and 
its fine church. Here are also two large upright stones 
called the Devil's Quoits, which one historian conjec- 
tures were erected to commemorate the battle fought in 
614 between the Saxons and the Britons. 

But the real attraction of Stanton Harcourt is his- 
torical, and historical in several degrees. It was one of 
the vast estates which fell as loot to the half-brother of 
William the Conqueror, and was evidently a considerable 
possession. For more than 600 years the manor con- 
tinued in the Harcourt family. Little is left of the 
grand mansion in which the lords of Stanton Harcourt 
dwelt The Harcourt family gave it up as a place of 
residence towards the close of the seventeenth century, 
and it fell forthwith to decay. With the exception of 
the porter's lodge, the arms on each side of the gate, 
showing that it was erected by Sir Simon Harcourt, who 
died in 1547, and some upper rooms in the small remain- 
ing part of the house adjoining the kitchen> are all that 
remain. But therd is a mGre fdtfent historical interest 
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attaching to Stanton Harcourt ; in a habitable suite of 
rooms in the deserted mansion Pope passed the greater 
part of two summers, and to this day the principal apart- 
ment bears the name of Pope's study. The little man 
required quiet and retirement during his translation of 
the Fifth Book of Homer, and upon one of the panes of 
glass he wrote, in the year 171 8, "Alexander Pope fin- 
ished here the fifth volume of Homer." The Har- 
courts, however, removed this pane to Nuneham Court- 
ney, where it is preserved— a piece of red stained glass, 
six inches by two. 

The old Stanton Harcourt kitchen was always a curi- 
osity. Plott, the Oxford historian, says of it: " It is so 
strangely unusual that, by way of riddle, one may truly 
call it either a kitchen within a chimney or a kitchen 
without one, for below it is nothing but a large square, 
and octangular above, ascending like a tower, the fires 
being made against the walls, and the smoke climbing 
up them without any tunnels or disturbance fo the cooks, 
which, being stopped by a large conical roof at the top, 
goes out at loopholes on every side, according as how 
tfie wmd sets, the loopholes at the side next the wind 
bemg shut by folding doors, and the adverse side opea" 

The beautiful church at Stanton Harcourt is the 
finest of its period in the country. It is cruciform in 
shape, and has a massive tower. The nave is Norman, 
of about the twelfth century, and according to " a custom 
^tablished there time immemorial" the men entered 
through a large, and the women through a small, door- 
way. A wooden roof to the nave is understood to have 
been added m the fourteenth century ; while the charicel, 
transepts, and tower arches are of the thirteenth. The 
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oaken rood screen is reputed to be the oldest wooden 
partition of the kind in the country. The Harcourt aisle 
or chapel, erected about the same time as the mansion, 
is an example of the enriched Perpendicular style of 
Henry VII., and it is still the burial-place of the ancient 
Harcourt family. In the chapel, as in the body of the 
church, are several interesting monuments, and one of 
them is famous. In Cough's sepulchral monuments, 
where it is engraved, the following description is 
given : — 

**Thi8 monument of Sir Robert Harcourt of that place. 
Knight of the Garter, ancestor of the Earl of Harcourt ; and 
Margaret his wife, daughter of Sir John Byron, of Clayton, 
Lancashire, Knight, ancestor of Lord Byron. He was Sheriff 
of Lancashire and Warwickshire, 1445, elected Knight of the 
Garter 1463, commissioned with Richard Neville, Earl of 
Warwick, and others, to treat of a peace between Edward IV. 
and Louis XI. of France, 1467, and was slain on the part of 
the House of York, by the Staffords, of the Lancastrian party, 
November I4tb, 1472. His figure represents him in his hair, 
gorget of mail, plated armour, strapped at the elbows and 
wrists, large hilted sword at left side, dagger at right, his belt 
charged with oak leaves, hands bare, a kind of ruffle turned 
back at his vrrists, shoes of scaled armour, order of Garter on 
left leg, and over all the mantle of the Garter, with a rich 
cape and cordon; his head reclines on a helmet, with his 
crest, a swan; at his feet a lion« His lady, habited in a veil 
head-dress falling back, has a mantle and surcoat and cordon, 
and a kind of short apron, long sleeves fastened in a singular 
manner at the waist, and the Order of the Garter round her 
left arm ; her feet are partly wrapped up in her mantle." 

The Thames takes a northerly course from Bablock 
Hythe, and winds and doubles in such contortions that 
in one part a strip of not more than twelve )rards of 
meadow separates two reaches of considerable length. 
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From Pinkhill Lock (so called from a farm of that name 
in the neighbourhood) a commanding view is obtained of 
the hilly country to the right, and the woods and copses 
that lie thickly round its base and straggle to the top. 

The telegraph wires along the Eynsham road detract 
considerably from the rural flavour of the surroundings, 
and Eynsham Bridge itself does not look so old as it 
really is. It is a very conspicuous and, indeed, hand- 
some structure, with eight arches and a liberal amount 
of balustrading in the central divisions of the parapets. 
Eynsham, Ensham, Eynesham, or Emsham, has a his- 
tory which goes beyond the Conquest, and it is by right, 
therefore, that the bridge is named after the village, 
though its real name, as decided by the Ordnance Map, 
IS Swinford Bridge. Early in the eleventh century an 
abbey was founded here by the then Earl of Cornwall, 
and Ethebred, the reigning king, signed the privilege of 
liberty with the sign of the holy cross. At the Disso- 
lution the abbey and its site passed into the ownership 
of the Stanley family, but no ruins have been preserved 
Eynsham Cross stands in the market-place of the vil- 
lage, opposite the church. The bridge, as we now see 
it, was built about eighty years ago, and for its use a 
toll is demanded from all save the pedestrian. A little 
below the bridge is the weir, and less than a mile f urthei 
on the Evenlode enters the Thames. Like its predeces- 
sors it seems a poor, insignificant stream as it delivers 
its waters through a reedy mouth to the Thames ; but it 
has itself received the River Glyme, which passes 
through Woodstock and Blenheim Park, and feeds the 
large lake. The Evenlode is the last of the Cotswold 
cffierings thus embodied in verse by Drayton : 
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" Clear Colne and lively Leech have down from Cotswold's 

plain, 
At Lechlade linking hands, come likewise to support 
The Mother of Great Thames, when, seeing the resort, 
From Cotswold Windrosh scrowers ; and with herself doth 

cast 
The train to overtake; and therefore hies her fast 
Through the Oxfordian fields; when (as the last of all 
Those floods that into Thames out of our Cotswold fall, 
And farthest onto the north) bright Elnlode forth doth 

beare." 

The Thames now describes a sharp horseshoe curve 
round the base of Witham Hill, and we are on close 
terms with the outskirts of the immense wood through 
which one could walk for eight miles before losing its 
shade From the bank a fine view across the flat is 
obtained of Cassington Church spire, and of the last 
mill on the River Evenlode, making for the Thames 
midway between the bridge and Hagley Pool 

The professional fisherman, as we know him at Rich- 
mond. Maidenhead, or Marlow, with his punt, Windsor 
chair, and ground-bait, is unknown in the upper reaches 
of the river ; but the fish are there. Although anglers 
have multiplied a hundredfold within the last half- 
century, the angling in the River Thames at the present 
moment is better than it has been at any time during 
the present generation, thanks to the efforts of the 
Thames Angling Preservation Society. But it is some- 
what strange, therefore, that the higher you ascend the 
Thames the fewer become the Thames trout. There 
are a few large fish in most of the deep wide pieces that 
were once weir pools, or that still may be so, between 
Lechlade and Oxford The Thames, from the start, 
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abounds in chub, bleak, barbel, gudgeon, roach, dace, 
and perch ; bream, carp, and tench are partial in their 
haunts, and pike and trout are also to be met with. But 
the river above Oxford is not so accessible as the great 
body of modem anglers would require, and hence it 
comes to pass that these remote waters are little visited 
except by the local disciples of Isaac Walton. The right 
of fishing is generally, above Oxford, claimed by the 
riparian proprietors, or their tenants. 

At Hagley Pool, where the first solitary island ap- 
pears, the scene is exceptionally interesting. A rustic 
bridge spans a backwater trending towards Witham 
MiU, and in the direction of Oxford The thickset 
woods stand out in prominent relief, and a farmhouse 
of the higher class, surrounded by ricks, appears to the 
left The spire of Cassington Church, a conspicuous 
landmark on the left hand throughout, is a pleasanter 
object by far than the tall chimneys on the right, which 
are not redeemed by the rows of poplars that would fain 
hide them. It is unfortunate, but true, that the first 
glimpses we get of the spires of Oxford are in conjunc- 
tion with the tall red-brick chimney and not elegant Uni- 
versity paper-mills. While following the bend at the 
broad part of the river the public buildings of beautiful 
Oxford open one by one into view, but again disappear 
temporarily at the next bend, at the head of which 
stands King's Weir. Here, too, is a small outlet from the 
river to the Oxford Canal 

A mile below is Godstow Bridge, which at once sug- 
gests the story, often told and always interesting, of 
Fair Rosamond. The lady gives a flavour also to 
Woodstock, some eight miles distant The wrongs and 
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the rights of Mistress Rosamond will never in this 
world be accurately known, but that she was 
poisoned by jealous Queen Eleanor at Woodstock, 
and that she was the mistress of Queen Eleanor^s hus- 
band, Henry II., are matters of general belief. Ac- 
cording to Lord Lyttleton, Henry 11. met the frail 
daughter of Walter, Lord CUfford at Godstow, in 1 149, 
on his return from Carlisle, the lady being at the time, in 
accordance with the custom of the age, placed amongst 
the nuns to be educated The nunnery is still known 
by the ivy-clad walls which remain on its site. It was 
an institution of the Benedictines, consecrated in the 
presence of King Stephen and his Queen in the year 
1 138. The nunnery was dispossessed, and has crumbled 
to ruins, but the brave river passes by even as it did 
before Henry VIII., the spoiler, gave the house to his 
physician, Dr. George Owen. There was another 
nunnery at the foot of Witham Hill, but that was an 
older establishment It existed as early as 690, on the 
spot where the Earls of Abingdon have their seat, partly 
built, it is understood, by the stones of Godstow, even 
as the modem buildings at Stanton Harcourt are sup- 
posed to have been erected from the stones of the 
original mansion. 

The ruins of Godstow Nunnery catch one's eye first 
from the river. It may be that the pathetic romance 
touching the silken thread and the bowl of poison is not, 
as many hold, fotmded upon fact; but we cannot be 
equally sceptical with regard to Rosamond's connection 
with Godstow. She retired to the nunnery to pass the 
remainder of her days, after the marriage of the king, 
in seclusiozL She died, and was buried in the choir, 

D 
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opposite the high altar, and Henry raised a grand monu- 
ment to her memory. The nuns forgot the frailty of the 
lady, remembering rather the manner in which she had 
enriched the establishment, and the tokens of favour 
they had received from the King on her account ; and 
we read that her remains were treated with much 
honour by the sisters, who hui^ a pall of silk over her 
tomb, and set it about with lighted tapers. This 
honour was put an end to by Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln, 
who, going to the nunnery and requesting to know why 
one particular tomb should be so much honoured, was 
informed that it was the tomb of Rosamond, sometime 
leman to Henry II. In order that the nuns might not be 
led astray by having her example constantly set before 
them, and that other women might beware, poor Rosa- 
mond's bones were cast out of the church; but they 
were brought back again by the nuns, and wrapped in 
perfumed leather. 

The farther arch of the old bridge at Godstow was re- 
moved years ago to admit of various improvements being 
carried out in one branch of the stream, which here 
divides, and in order to widen the structure ; but the two 
arches of the ascent from the right-hand side remain as 
they were — as does the old "Trout" Inn, from the 
garden of which a full view of Oxford, set back beyond 
the farthest confines of Port Meadow, is obtained The 
village of Wolvercott lies to the left, and at the other 
end of the mill-stream, the entrance to which is 
just above the King's Weir. Close by the ivy-covered 
gable of the nunnery another weir was erected in 1885, 
and it may be added that in the excavations incidental 
to the work four old stone coflBins were discovered. 
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Passing by the village of Binsey — where in 730 there 
was a chapel constructed with dark room for the most 
stubborn sort of sisters, and where the saints caused St 
Margaret's Well to be opened, in order that people 
coming there to ease their burdened souls might be rid 
of their diseases — ^the view is pleasantly terminated by 
the noble array of pinnacles, towers, and spires across 
Port Meadow, presented as a free common to the City 
of Oxford by William the Conqueror, and so to this day 
preserved The towers and spires have an imposing 
effect, with Shotovcr Hill behind There are St Philip's 
and St James's Church, the Roman Catholic Church, the 
Observatory, the Radcliffe, the Sheldonian, St Mary's, 
All Saints', Tom Tower and the Cathedral, and, nestling 
down among the trees, the square grey tower of Oxford 
Castle. To the right is the " Perch " Inn at Binsey, and 
Binsey Common opens out in the same direction ; and 
there are once more the wooded slopes of the Witham 
Hills, which have been in view for the last eight miles. 
Beyond Binsey is Medley Manor House, at one time an 
oratory attached to Godstow, a place where any of the 
devotees, in case they were detained from the dty or 
on their journey to Abingdon, could rest for the night, 
without going on to the nunnery. 

The division of the river at Medley leaves the busi- 
ness of practical navigation to the stra^ht cut, and in 
quick succession now follow in a prosy catalogue Medley 
Weir, Tumbling Bay, with the public bathing-place, the 
Four Streams, the Railway, the Canal, Botley Road, 
Osney Bridge, Lock, and Mill, and we realise that we 
are in Oxford 
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CHAPTER II. 

OXFORD TO ABINGDON. 




/>i«teiic<s.— Oxford (Folly Bridge) to Nuneham Bridge ... si miles. 
INuneham Bridge to Abingdon ji miles. 

The view of Oxford presented across the flats of Port 
Meadow is that of a large town, dusky red in colour, 
skirted by a canal and a railway, and dominated by the 
slim brick bell-tower of a church, one of the pangs of 
the architectural renaissance. There, beyond the dingy 
quarter called Jericho, one may stray through many 
streets of villas in the Middle Victorian taste, by flower- 
beds gay with the geranium and calceolaria. Little is 
wanting that would be foimd in St John's Wood or 
West Kensingtoa For this is, in late after-growth, that 
town of Oxford that meant to be like London, and was 
like London, before the University came to interfere. It 
had its Norman castle, its Gild Merchant, its charter, as 
good as those of London. It was a place where 
Parliaments met It had a palace of the kings, and a 
rich Jewry, and a great mind to trade. But the Uni- 
versity sprang up and choked these things. London 
never had a real University, but only colleges for 
students of Common Law, and so floiirished. In Oxford 
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the town went under, and the University was every- 
thing. The "nations" came, and after long war re- 
duced the natives to servitude. But the wheel has 
turned. The down-trodden race is quickly hiding the 
University with its new towns of houses and churches^ 
and the very University has lost the monastic rule that 
allowed its members to camp as an aUen garrison in the 
place. Now; they are surely being wrought into the 
fabric of the town. 

For the University there exist two rivers ; one. The 
River, below Folly Bridge, the other, The Upper River, 
above Medley Weir. Between the two there is not one 
stream, but many. The river goes out of itself and 
returns into itself again. And in this division it suflFers 
various fortunes. It goes far afield and grows forget- 
me-nots. It turns mill-wheels, and is a servant of 
breweries. It is locked and sluiced for the passage of 
barges. It is constrained and laid away in low and 
discouraged quarters, where it keeps company with 
people out of repair, with philanthropic enterprises, with 
aimless smells, with exhausted dust, with xetired han- 
som cabs. It is imprisoned under streets. And when 
it comes to itself again it is not allowed to have its 
name even as an alternative, but is called always by 
the vain sound of Isis. 

The two main branches of the stream enclose a space 
rather over a mile in length, and roughly of the shape 
of a slim ewer, with a handle broken off near the top, 
that is at Medley Weir. There is a minor junction of 
the streams by a cut across the narrowed neck of the 
ewer opposite Worcester Garden. The upper of the 
two islands thus formed is given up to meadows and 
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the two railway lines. The lower island, Osney, holds 
the two railway stations, and the continuation south- 
wards of the Great Western. South of the stations, and 
at right angles to the railway, the road runs out across 
Osney Bridge to Botky. South of this again St 
Thomas's Church lies east, and St. Mary's Cemetery and 
Osney Mill west of the railway. The rest is meadow 
and garden land, scored with the streets of old and 
new settlements, and cracked by lesser dykes and 
courses of the stream. 

The eastern branch, after defining the upper rim of 
the ewer, turns sharp southwards, and, keeping company 
with the canal, skirts red Oxford and Worcester 
Gardens. It is here that its interest begins. A little 
way above the first, or Hythe Bridge, a fresh division 
takes place, and a narrow irregular strip of low island 
fs formed, running under three bridges to the Castle 
Mill, and below that occupied by breweries for some 
hundred yards. Now it is only dn the upper stretch of 
this island down to the Castle Mill that any attempt is 
made by the town to come to public and pleasant terms 
with its river. The attempt is a shy one The Fishers 
Row of low houses — some comparatively new, some old, 
and one or two remarkable — straggles along a narrow 
quay, arched over by the bridges. In the doubled 
stream, where it fronts the houses, fleets of old punts 
lie moored to their poles ; not the varnished toys of the 
Cherwell, but the craft native to these shallow standing 
waters, as the gondola to the lagoons of Venice. At the 
back of the houses, their gardens abutting upon it in 
all variety of confusion and decay, moves a furtive and 
even feebler stream. 
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There is a wealth of matter here for the artist to 
rescue from its odours ; grey walb that have seen better 
days and other uses, bricks rough-cast, and timber, 
willow leaves and fluttering clothes, the most old and 
various dirt. All this is only to be won by glimpses 
from the bridges, or from the hospitality of back rooms ; 
and it is only just to add that the tenants of this 
picturesque quarter show to the curious visitor an un- 
varying courtesy. At Pace/s Bridge, the second in 
order down stream, there is a house bracketed out over 
the water of the back stream in a most extraordinary 
manner. But the jealousy that keeps the stream secret 
has shut away that last easy view, on the one side with 
a building astride the water, on the other with a mere 
wilful screea Hythe Bridge is a poor new thing; 
Pace/s Bridge is defaced with a new top. The next, 
Quaking Bridge, brings us to the Castle and the Castle 
Mill, the very heart of the old town ; the Castle older 
than the University, the Mill of older fotsndatioD than 
the Castle. 

Just below the Swan Brewery the streams come to- 
gether again, but it is only for a fresh separation. From 
a garden in Chapel Place may be seen the point of 
division ; but one branch is now built over. Its name is 
the TriU Mill Stream, and it runs behind Paradise 
Square, and round by way of Rose Place, across St Al- 
date's. Then it comes to light again and skirts Christ 
Chmch Meadows, to join the river near Folly Bridge. 
The other branch takes a stealthy course round the 
quarter between Paradise Square and the gasworks; 
it shows at the end of poor little streets, with meadows 
and willows beyond, and from one of these — ^Blackfiiars 
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Road — ^a bridge crosses to the cut, which rounds the 
base of our ewer, and leads into the navigation stream. 
At the tail of an island formed by the cut the naviga- 
tion stream itself comes in, and the united water bends 
round the gasworks, and so to Folly Bridge, past some 
broken little gardens and backs of houses in Thames 
Street Folly Bridge is as poor as the other Thames 
bridges in Oxford. It replaces the old Norman Grand 
Pont with its forty arches, and Friar Bacon's Study over 
the farther end A top storey added to the " Study " 
was the " Folly." There is another now almost in the 
same spot. 

Of the navigation stream in its course from Medley 
Weir there is less to say. At the neck of the ewer, at 
the point called Four Streams, it goes so far as to form 
a regular cross. One of the arms is the cut already 
mentioned running towards Worcester. The opposite 
arm is known as the Old Navigation Stream, and runs 
out in a great loop under the Binsey Road and Bulstake 
Bridge on the Botley Road, and back to the present 
navigation stream at the base of the ewer. A smaller 
concentric loop leaves the stream at the first bridge 
beyond the station, throws off a branch to join the 
outer loop at the Bmsey Road bridge, and returns at 
Osney Mill Here, just by the mill, there is a lock on 
the navigation stream. The island formed by the mill- 
stream and the lock runs down a hundred yards or so, 
and on the face of the island, made by the loop above, 
there is a meaner repetition of the Fishers Row. It may 
clear the maze a little to think of the two mills and is- 
lands, and quays balancing on opposite sides of the ewer. 
But this is not alL We have still to account for a 
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Stream that left the Thames at Hagley Pool, above 
Godstow. From that point it describe a yet wider 
loop, passing first by Witham, then mider the road 
at Botley, and on by the two Hinkseys. At Chspa^s 
Boathouse under the Long Bridges it is reinforced 
by a fresh o£Fset from the main stream, and does 
not return again tiU just above Rose Island by 
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Kennington. The old men on the river have been heard 
to say that this branch from Clasper's to Kennington 
used to be the main stream for barges, and it is quite 
possible, for the Long Bridges and new towpath only 
date from the end of the eighteenth century. The 
Hinksey Stream is not navigable throughout, because of 
two mills on its lower reaches. The low Cumnor Heights 
behind make a limit to the wandering and division of 
the water ; but the whole flat between this boundary on 
the west and that of the Oxford Canal on the east is an 
amphibious country, now lake, now labyrinth. 

It will have been observed how little the obscure 
region of the river we have traversed has to do with 
the University of our time. One is invited to think 
how the river of Oxford has come to be treated so; 
why the colleges shun it and give it over to railways and 
slums. And again, if one regards the college quarter 
with any attention, one is forced to ask by what steps 
the plan of building and habit of life we know as a 
college came to be as it is out of the old Benedictine 
conventual schools. What were the links of building 
between St Frideswide's and Merton, and what has 
become of them? 

The answer to the first question, and partly to the 
second, is that a more magnificent and more richly sig- 
nificant Oxford than the present once occupied the isle 
of Osney and the river quarter now so degraded ; * but 
all that proper fortune of the river, all that beauty and 
history, has been incredibly blotted out, leavii^ only its 
first and last links in St Frideswide's and Worcester, 

♦ On this subject see Goldie : " A Bygone Oxford " ; and 
Fletcher: *«The BlackMars in Oxford." 
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togcdier widi a Ccv nunes and i 
The bufldiogs of Ozfocd are a stxxy mhoat =. — atr c 
prefooe is ioDamcd by a great gap wbtsc tbe rpr^-n g 
diapteis should be. A liiie bcre and tbcre a^ancs tbe 
intmral, and when the tale is taken cp aga:n xr s 
abnipdy and in a chan ged temper. Q^:;k=kh' :t 
a fluent manneiisai that makes a gxcat bdlk ci :: 
Then it proceeds in a dasska 

the nineteenth centaiy began to spcli asd ati- iiie 

ardiaic f onns. 

The town before the Umreisity is better represtsiied 
than the foDoving period by its castje and pansh 
churches The ancient Sc Fridcsvides rescasas as 
Christ ChnrdL But greater dmiJ M s than St. Fnics- 
wide's— one of them, that of the Fiaaciscass. tmxx as 
laog — have been taken dean awav, and noc a sl'jcx 
remains to stand for the Dominican and Fxandscan 
houses that mnoHrd the early Umrosiry. We snst 
give a httle space to dns^ and to anothrr iTiiwrTg r?Br<rr, 
and then briefy read the rest of the stoiy. 

When the two great aymiii'ant orders anrred* caiiy 
in the thirteenth centacy, there was aheady. hrsyirs the 
old fomdation of St Fridcsvide. at that time a bciose 
of Austin cannns the great mnn«tir fooadabcxi cf 
Osney, dating from early Normm times. In its crr^rrh, 
over the tomb of the foondrcss F^ith, Ei^;ii5h v:ie of 
the second lord of the Castle^ was paintrd a tree tzZ of 
chattering pies, whose Toioes asft^ilfd her in her walks. 
Her confessor knew diem for souls in Pmgauxy, and 
the canons were insTallrd to pay for tbenL By the 
time the friars came to Oxford the chattering sock were 
prrhaps as mndi thoo^ of as are the sods of those 
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killed in the French wars of the fifteenth century by the 
Fellows of All Souls' Collie now. At the Dissolution 
the great Abbey Church had a chance of safety. For a 
short time it was the cathedral church of the new 
diocese of Oxford. But that fortune passed to St 
Frideswide's, and no one translated Osney Abbey into 
a college. AU that is left of it now is an archway and 
part of a bam among the buildings of the Mill 

The two great orders of friars settled finally near 
one another on opposite sides of the Trill Mill Stream. 
The Dominicans were first in the field, and for a time 
encamped near the schools and the Jewry, with designs 
on both. They built a hospital for converted Jews, 
which afterwards was used as the Town Hall, and it is 
on record that at one time they had two Jews in the 
Domus Conversorum, but one of them, an acolyte, after- 
wards suffered a relapse. Soon, however, the friars mi- 
grated to the damp riverside, as a place more favourable 
to rheumatism and ague, just as in London they went 
from Holborn to Blackfriars. It was the happiest fact 
that the mendicant orders coming to towns in their 
young and ascetic days settled in outcast and uninviting 
quarters, and covered them, as they grew in riches, with 
pleasant gardens and splendid buildings. But the Black 
Friars of Oxford, like those of London, are only remem- 
bered now by names of streets, and of that bend of the 
river by the gasworks still known as Preachers' Pool 

The Grey Friars are even more completely gone. 
The Paradise given them by a pious lady has given its 
name to a depressing square, but the groves and build- 
ings of the Minorites have not even left a name to the 
streets that have replaced them. There must be many 
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of the friars still below ground in their coffins ; in the 
courtyards behind the dismal streets there are gUmpses 
of provoking walls, but with no speaking stones ; and in 
the wall that divides the garden of Trinity from Parks 
Street lie many old stones incognito, brought from the 
quarry of the Friars Preachers and the Friars Minor. 

The White Friars, or Carmelites, had no better fate. 
Edward II., flying from Bannockbum with his Carmelite 
confessor, vowed a house to Our Lady of the White 
Friars if he should cross the Border in safety. To 
redeem the vow he gave over his palace of Beaumont to 
the Carmelites. Beaumont Street runs through the site. 
Some of the stones are in Laud's new quad at St. John's. 

Of another great house a small witness remains. 
Above Hythe Bridge, the way by Fishers Row is con- 
tinued from the tip of the eyot across a little bridge, 
and thence runs for a space alongside an ancient wall. 
This was a boundary wall of Rewley Abbey, the great 
house of the order of Citeaux. The London and 
North-Western Station occupies the site of the chief 
buildings. Before it was put up the remains were con- 
siderable. Rewley and Osney Abbeys between them 
accounted for most of the Osney island. 

But the most speaking memorial of this lost Uni- 
versity is that side of Worcester that still remains of old 
Gloucester HalL Benedictine novices, from the many 
houses of the order scattered over England, were 
numerous among the early students of Oxford. The 
Benedictines were rich, and there were few University 
endowments. Gloucester Hall was the house founded 
in 1283 for those of the novices who came from 
Gloucester Abbey. Then other Benedictine abbeys had 
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houses built alongside the first for their own students, 
till twenty-five abbeys were represented. Others in the 
same way sent their men to Buckingham College, Cam- 
bridge. Over the doorways of the halls still standing at 
Worcester may be seen the escutcheons of their several 
abbeys; the grilBn of Malmesbury, the cross of Nor- 
wich, etc 

The house of the fourth great mendicant order, the 
Austin Friars, has disappeared as completely as the 
other three. On its site, in the re^ of James I., Wad- 
ham College was built, but the phrase " doing Austins " 
long survived as a memory of the University exercises 
that took place in the Austin Schools. 

The friars of the Order of the Redemption of Cap- 
tives have left as little siga Their property is part of 
the garden of New College. 

But remains of some of the houses of the Regular 
Orders, besides Glouce^er Hall, stiU survive. The 
College of the Novices from the Convent of Durham 
is the old part of Trinity. St Mary's College of the 
Regular Canons has left a gateway opposite New Inn 
Hall, and the latest-founded of the religious houses, that 
of St Bernard for the Cistercians, still shows in the 
street with some changes as the front of St John's. 

We have to think, then, of the Oxford of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries as chiefly made up 
of the schools of the Regular and Mendicant Orders, 
afterwards suppressed. The Colleges of the third class, 
the Secular Clergy, were only beginning; the prevail- 
ing influence was that of the Dominican and Franciscan 
teachers, particularly the latter, with their Roger Bacon 
and Duns Scotus and Occam, to set off against the 
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From a photograph by Qillman & Co.. Oxford. 
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Aqtiinas and Albertus of the Parisian Dominicans. At 
the time of the Dissolution the numbers and spirit of 
the various religious houses had run very low. How- 
ever, they made a push to extend their buildings, hoping 
thus to ensure their wealth against the Royal Commis- 
sion» just as the Colleges did in our own time. But 
Henry VIII. seems, in most cases, to have made the 
lead from the roofs of the buildings his own particular 
share of the spoil : this he had carted away and melted 
down for sale. The walls he sold or gave to others, 
who used them chiefly as quarries. 

Now we turn to the reaction against all this ; to the 
quarter of the University that remains, the quarter of 
the old town parishes in which the Halls and Colleges 
of the secular Clergy grew. 

And first we feel the Gothic pattern of the streets. 
We have left the water behind, but the streams were 
factors in determining the flow of the "stream-like" 
streets. They kept the forms they were pressed into 
by the castle and city walls; St Giles's bursting out 
wide from the point where the old north gate cramped 
it by St. Michael's; Broad Street broad because just 
outside the circuit ; the rest winding and twisting with 
the happiest effects for the jostling buildings. 

Then when we look closer at this large mass of 
Gothic work, of great establishments squeezed into the 
old shapes, and elbowing scanty strips and comers of the 
displaced houses, the notable point about most of the 
work is, not how old, but how new it is. The Gothic is 
late, even belated Little of it is earlier than the Per- 
pendicular Period ; much of it is more recent still, and 
of a kind to which purists grudge even the name of 
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Gothic. It is true that buildings in Oxford, when made 
of local stone not cunningly laid, become shabby and 
theatrically aged in the shortest time. They look not 
so much really venerable as battered and burned ; the 
stone hangs in rags, and leaves where it falls raw 
yellow patches. Mouldings and carvings, pinnacles, battle- 
ments, and gables, and all outstanding features drop 
away; walls become wasted and thin, and if no steps 
were taken, the rooms and towers would all too soon 
be depending on the merest crust of stone. The heads 
about the Sheldonian Theatre shed their beards of a 
rainy night But all this is a very deceptive appearance 
of antiquity. Some of the later buildings suffer from 
it most, and some of the oldest look, and are, newest 
because of sedulous restoration. One has to search 
diligently for hints of the older work, and to entrap it as 
it looks out of its new body in some favourable light 

It is the churches, the parish churches and the towers 
of St Frideswide's and St. Mary's, that seem most to 
promise age in a distant prospect, and to strike a recur- 
rent note of antiquity as one goes about the town. The 
old Town Church of St Martin at Carfax, with its pic- 
turesque altered gables and clock and " penniless bench," 
is much wanted ; but it was pulled down inconsiderately 
and rebuilt in haste. But St Peter's, St. Michael's, St 
Mary Magdalen's, and St. Giles's, are rich in beauty and 
interest The lovely spire of St. Mary's, panelled with 
pomegranates for Queen Eleanor, stands almost alone of 
the old University Church. There is, indeed, on the 
north of the chancel, and set at a divergent angle, a yet 
older building — the two-storeyed Ancient House of Con- 
gregation. Its two storeys simulate on the outer side the 
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appearance of one to conform with the new church, but 
the groined roof remains of the lower room. This and the 
old church were the real centre of the University, In the 
five chapels the regents of the five faculties assembled 
for the Act at which disputations were held and degrees 
givea Not only the Schools and Theatre and Con- 
vocation House, but the University Libraryl too, hived 
off from these building^. The first books were kept in 
chests in the " solar," or upper room, and there, too, 
those other chests were stored that were the earhest 
form of University endowment In them the money left 
by benefactors was kept, and lent out to poor students, 
who in return pawned books and daggers and other 
articles of value. 

The colleges began as a counterpoise to the schools 
of the regular and mendicant orders, more particularly 
the latter. The friars, learned and powerful, naturally 
drew to them great numbers of the poor unattached 
scholars. Statutes ineffectually made eighteen years th^ 
lowest age of consent The University had a hard fight 
to keep even its degrees in its own hands. This third 
great body of scholars, unattached to monks or friary 
consisted of the ordinary or secular clergy, men qualify- 
ing not merely for the work of parish priests, but for 
what are now the lay professions of lawyer and doctor. 
They had a bad time of it while the friars were still 
popular. They had few endowments, and were forced to 
labour for a living, or to beg their way. It was common 
for poor scholars to serve as scouts. They hved either 
in private lodgings or in the numerous private Halls, 
Inns, or Hostels that covered the sites of the present 
colleges. Those are the second obUterated chapter 
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among university buildings. They were simply lodging- 
houses, rented from the owner by a Master of Arts, who 
was styled Principal. By an early statute, that marks 
the encroachment of the University on the town, the 
owner of the hall was bound to let it to the first appli- 
cant who deposited the needful caution with the Vice- 
Chancellor. The Principal was paid by the inmates for 
board and tuitioa The first colleges were such halls, 
furnished with an endowment for poor scholars, and 
with a set of statutes to regulate its administration. At 
first the scholars went to service at the nearest parish 
church; but gradually, as funds allowed, chapel and 
hall and Ubrary were built, and the familiar front with 
its gate-tower screened the old and new buildings. The 
fuU-grown College, as it had taken shape before the 
times of the Reformation and rich lay undergraduates, 
was a society incorporated for the benefit of poor 
scholars of the secular order. Its buildings replaced the 
single Hall or group of Halls that had been converted 
from private to corporate use, or else the old tenements 
were recast in the new mould That new mould fol- 
lowed with modifications the plan of the monastic 
houses. 

Some of these Halls still remain. But the form of 
university life they represented, and to a great extent 
the buildings themselves, have gone as completely as the 
Oxford of the Religious Orders. The colleges swallowed 
most of them. New CoUege accounts for ten, Merton 
for eight From old prints one can gain a notion of the 
splendid jumble of gables and chimneys of all degrees 
of dignity that enriched the streets, and one is tempted 
to regret that some of the colleges gave up the pic- 
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From a photooraph by Gillman & Co.. Oxford. 
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turesque grouping and domestic style of the clustered 
halls for the more monotonous and pretentious manner 
of their later shape. As Henry suppressed the reli- 
gious houses, so Laud suppressed the private halls, leav- 
ing five only as academic halls. Of these, one — Mag- 
dalen HaU— has left its beautiful bell-tower to Mag- 
dalen College, and the second its site to Hertford. Of 
the rest, three are now absorbed in colleges. 

The great date in college history is 1264, when 
Walter de Merton gave statutes to the college he had 
founded University Hall, afterwards University Col- 
lege, had ahready been founded from a legacy adminis- 
tered by the University. But in Merton the idea of a 
great college was first clearly struck out, and its statutes 
were an exemplar for all succeeding societies both at 
Oxford and Cambridge. Merton, however, was not 
built in one heat The old quad and parts of the chapel 
are early work, but the tower and other parts are later. 
The chapel is so large, because it is not only chapel to 
the coOege, but church to the parish of St. John, a great 
part of which the college absorbs. The library is one 
of the most beautiful as well as one of the most ancient 
rooms in Oxford 

Balliol and Exeter, Oriel and Queen's, are also early 
colleges, but they do not stand for so much historically. 
They group with Merton, and have all changed their 
first bodily shape. The next great moment in the col- 
lege history, the beginning of a new group, comes about 
a hundred years after Merton. This was the foundation 
of the College of St Mary Winton — called New from 
a sense of the importance of the event — ^by William of 
Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester. Several things are 
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important about this great creation. To begin with, the 
foundation was of a new magnificence. It provided for 
seventy scholars, a term at that time synonymous with 
fellows. There was a stronger accent about it of opposi- 
tion to the regular clergy. Its lands were brought from 
impoverished monastic bodies. It was made self-suffi- 
cient by its nursery and counterpart in architecture, the 
College of St Mary at Winchester. It was saved from 
the jurisdiction of the University by the power granted 
it of giving degrees, and from the jurisdiction of the 
Bishop of Lincoln, in whose diocese Oxford then lay, 
by the appointment of the Bishop of Winchester as its 
Visitor. But, above all, not only was the plan of its in- 
stitution a great educational achievement, but the build- 
ing itself was by the same author, the work of a man 
of genius, coherent and complete. The quadrangle has 
been altered out of all knowledge by the addition of the 
third storey with battlements, and the re-shaping of the 
windows, but even so it shares with the added wings of 
the garden front a wonderful dignity and purity. The 
original towers are so dominant everywhere that one 
reads their spirit into the encumbered translation. 

The stroke told Henry VI. echoed the idea in Eton 
and King's College, Cambridge. In Oxford, the chapel 
and cloisters of Chichele's All Souls' were imitated from 
New College. But a richer reverberation followed. 
Waynflete's Magdalen is another New more magnificent, 
and later by a hundred years. It is not more beautiful 
Feature by feature is reproduced, with just that luxury 
of virtue and grace that one would expect from Mary 
the Magdalen walking in the footsteps of Mary the 
Virgia The chapels are planned alike, and in either 
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collie set back to back with the halL Magdalen has 
a cloister quad, a more spacious one; a higher and 
richer tower, wider and more lordly grounds. But one 
can turn from the baffling and haunting charm of Mag- 
dalen Tower to be satisfied with the simple fighting 
tower of New College ; and it is dangerous to go from 
the blackened walls and gaunt arches, the austerely 
divided daylight of the cloistered walk at New CoU^e, 
to the coarser forms and less single purpose of the other. 
The older cloister is still the walk of a recluse, over- 
looked only by the tower and gable of the chapel, and 
interrupted by rare and funeral writing on the walls. 
The odier is built in an easier temper. Staircases open 
upon it below, and many windows occupy it above. It 
is the covered thoroughfare of the CoU^^e. 

It should be remembered, however, that Magdalen 
cloisters have suffered much. They have been pulled 
down ahnost throughout and rebuilt An upper storey 
has gone from the north side, ugly Westmorland slate 
has replaced the grey Stonesfield kind, and windows 
have been made bigger and more regular. Historically 
it is to be noted that Magdalen superseded a collegiate 
building of another kind, the old hospital or almshouse 
of St John the Baptist The stone pulpit in St John's 
Quad marks .this. On the saint's day a sermon used to 
be preached from the pulpit, and the quad was strewn 
with rushes and hung with boughs to represent a wilder- 
ness. At last a Principal caught his death of cold by 
going out into the wilderness, so they gave it up, and 
had the sermon in chapel instead There was some 
grudging show made of keeping up the ahnshouse. A 
tow vault under a chapel was given over to the poor. A 
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report was drawn up for the year 1596 giving the fol- 
lowing cheerful particulars : " In sommer the resort is 
greater, in winter very smale, bycause of the coldnes and 
onwholesomenes of the vault ; which is in verie deed so 
moyst and dampish that we have the last yeare removed 
the beddes into another house not far of, for that everie 
winter they are subject to rottennes." However, they 
were going to repair the floor " as well for the saf etie 
of our beddes as for the health and ease of the poore."* 

The building of the old quad of Lincoln went on by 
stages during this same fifteenth century, and Corpus 
followed early in the next. Neither of these has been 
rebuilt, but both have been defaced so as to lose almost 
all interest ; but they stand for points in history. Lin- 
coln was a college of priests, to make head against Lol- 
lardry ; Corpus stood for Greek. 

Then follows the notable foundation of Wolsey*s 
Cardinal College, afterwards Christ Church. All Souls' 
had been founded with the spoil of " alien " priories — 
cells, that is, of foreign monasteries in England Mag- 
dalen had taken the place of a religious society ; but the 
final step was taken when English religious houses were 
suppressed, to form one great educational foundation. 
St Frideswide's was preserved to be its chapel. The 
huge ungainly quad was planned out and partly built 
After the suppression of religious houses stone was 
cheap, so the building went on even after Wolse/s fall 
The Tom Tower was added much later. It is one of 
Wren's essays in Gothic, masterful and striking in 
general design, but unfeeling in detaiL The fan-vaulted 

* Macray: '' Notes from the Muniments of St. Mary Magdalen 
College, Oxford." 
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roof of the hall staircase is a lovely piece of later work, 
but the staircase itself is badly managed The cathedral 
is a rather disconcerted building ; but there is plenty in it 
to study and enjoy. The story of the saint may be read 
in a window by Bume- Jones. Other four windows by 
the same artist were executed by William Morris, with 
the result that in colour as well as in design they rank 
with the best of old workmanship, and can be compared 
with nothing new, except those from the same hands 
in other places. 

If New and Magdalen stand for the enriching sunset 
of Gothic in Oxford, the great group of buildings that 
follows the Reformation stands for a strange and pro- 
longed after-glow of the art. It is this period that more 
than any other belongs to Oxford, and gives it a pecu- 
liar character. Nowhere else is it so largely represented. 
The Renaissance, coming all this way, was too weak and 
distressed to create forms of architecture quite its own ; 
but it passed as a principle of change into the veins of 
the old style, and broke out here and there in the 
strangest features The main ideas of the Gothic struc- 
ture held their own — the sloping roof, the traceried 
window; but a languor and a fever seized upon the 
mouldings and details of the old work. At any moment 
the sedate lines of the Perpendicular tracery might run 
wild into twirls of trivial scroll-work, or one whole side 
of a building speak a sleepy Gothic and another stam- 
mer the queerest Greek. But the whole seldom fails to 
please, because it is ordered throughout by the most sure 
and delicate sense of proportioa 

It was in a building of the Jacobean time that the 
University idea first found adequate expression, 
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gathered out of the scattered lodgings in which it had 
been housed Already, by 1480, a noble room had been 
built for the Divinity school, with the library of Duke 
Humphrey above it Sir Thomas Bodle/s first act was 
to give this library a new roof and fittings, and to add to 
it at right angles the building that forms above an ex- 
tension of the library, below the ProschoUum, or ambu- 
latory of the schools. It was the day after his fimeral, 
in the year 161 3, that the first stone was laid of his 
magnificent plan for completing the quadrangle, of 
which the Proscholiimi forms one side. 

This quadrangle is a plan or map of the University's 
theory of knowledge. As one enters imder the gate- 
way tower the scholastic sciences annoimce themselves 
in gold letters above the various doors. The faculties — 
the faculty of Arts with its subdivision into the Trivium 
and Quadrivium, the faculties of Canon and Civil Law 
and of Medicine lead up to the fifth and crownii^ 
faculty, Divinity, lodged behind the richly panelled 
front of the Proscholium. Before this, the faculty of 
Arts had been housed in the thirty-two schools that 
gave their name to Schools Street In these the Re- 
gents, that is, the young H.A.'s, the ruling and teaching 
body of the University, gave lectures and sat, at stated 
times, to determine in the disputations that preceded, 
as examinations do now, the B.A. degree. The public 
vivd voce in the schools is the remnant of this formal 
exhibition of logical skill The disputant went round to 
solicit the presence of his friends, and statutes were 
passed to restrain the system of touting for an audience 
as well as to limit the regular supper that followed 

The Act, or public contest of degrees, still took place 
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in St. Mary's, till the Sheldonian Theatre completed 
the new group of the schools in 1669. The new Con- 
vocation House, with the Selden Library above, had 
already been added in 1640 at the farther end of the 
Divinity school About the same time as the new 
schools Wadham College had been built. Complete at 
the outset, it is remarkable among Oxford buildings 
for its singleness and symmetry of design, and its skill 
of building or fortune of stone ; it is one of the most 
ancient of the colleges in the sense that it is authentic 
The rebuilt University College and Oriel and the 
new Jesus may be grouped together. They have in 
common the beautiful treatment of the upper windows 
as a series of httle gables in place of the tiresome screen 
of battlements. The front of Jesus is a modem dis- 
guise, which replaced the old Elizabethan front with 
its gateway in the fashion of the beautiful one of St 
Alban's HalL The Jesus gate, however, hjid been ob- 
scured by a heavy rusticated screea Brasenose gained 
in the Jacobean period its exquisite dormer windows; 
Lincoln its homely second quad and lovely chapel. 
Another fine example is the hall and chapel of St. Mary 
HalL In Merton four of the five orders of the Schools 
Tower were reproduced. The chief author of all this 
work was a Thomas Holt of York. Among his fol- 
lowers were the brothers Bentley, and Acroide, Oxford 
builders. A greater name is associated with the new 
quad of St John's. In this Inigo Jones was mastered 
by the genius of the place, and constrained to build the 
wonderful garden front. Inside the quad he had his 
own way in the colonnades, but he was more in character 
still when he designed the Danvers Gateway of the new 
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Physic Garden, and plotted its wall and walks. Here, 
at last, in a quiet comer of the place, where science was 
beginning in a gentle way to stir, the Enghsh Gothic 
tradition of building was fairly broken, and the key 
struck of the manner that in the end of the seventeenth 
and first half of the eighteenth century gave Oxford its 
sturdy and picturesque English Classic Soon after, the 
troubled times of the Civil War, the rather farcical but 
disastrous siege of Oxford, " leaving no face of a Uni- 
versity," and the subsequent spoiling of the colleges by 
the Puritans, must have served very eflFectually to snap 
the chain of building tradition, and make a blank for the 
new ideas. 

When the strange holiday time was over, and the 
University was in a frame for building again, the period 
of Wren and of his school began. The Chapel of 
Brasenose, built under the Commonwealth, marks the 
point when the relations of the mixed styles were be- 
coming too strained The Sheldonian Theatre an- 
nounces the rupture. It is in Wren's happiest manner. 
There is no building where the audience is more art- 
fully disposed so as itself to be a great part of the 
architecture. This was followed by various buildings of 
the school of Wren. He revised Bathurst's design for 
Trinity Chapel, though he clearly thought it a bad job, 
and he is said to have had a hand in Hawksmoor's work 
at Queen's and All Souls'. Certainly the robust screen 
and gateway of the Queen's front are not unworthy of 
him. Aldrich's All Saints' Church and Peckwater Quad 
at Christ Church belong to the early eighteenth cen- 
tury. The last great building in this manner is Gibbs's 
RadcUflfe Library. It gives the University a comfortable 
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centre as only a dome can, and counts for quite half in 
any distant view of Oxford buildings. 

The rest of the eighteenth century has nothii^ very 
notable to show. Hawksmoor, in his nightmare build- 
ings at All Souls', had proved how dead Gothic was. 
A good deal of Classic went up, the work of academic 
amateurs, dabbling in Vitruvius and Palladio. Dilettanti 
among the dons travelled to Italy and came back ter- 
ribly ashamed of their barbarous Oxford It is a matter 
for thankful wonder that all the old buildings were not 
replaced by Palladian colleges. The clean sweep of old 
Queen's and of the mass of buildings that made way 
for the Radcliffe must have tempted many a common 
room. Hawksmoor actually prepared a design for a 
brand-new classic Brasenose, with four domes and a High 
Street front Magdalen had the narrowest escape. A 
Mr. Holdsworth, a Fellow of the College, " an amiable 
man and a good scholar," returned from a sojourn in 
Rome full of enlightenment His first scheme was to 
pull down the whole building, tower and all ; but he had 
to give up the tower chapel and hall, and content himself 
with the destruction of the cloister quad However, he 
began his scheme with the New Buildings on unoccupied 
ground, and somehow it was not carried further ; so the 
great new quad, with its three colonnades, remained on 
paper. 

But in 1 77 1 the University set itself to a wider 
change. The rough impaved streets in which the build- 
ings were rooted like trees, the island markets that 
blocked the traffic, the narrow rambling bridges, and, 
above all, the North Gate or Bocardo by St Michael's, 
and the East Gate above Magdalen, hurt the best feel- 
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ings of dons dreaming of vistas and piazzas. The place, 
besides, was no doubt very dark and dirty. An Act of 
Parliament was obtained for cleaning, lighting, and pav- 
ing the town, removing gates and other obstructions, 
building markets, and repairing or rebuilding Magdalen 
Bridge. So Oxford became convenient and lost half its 
pictorial effect The old bridge over the Cherwell at 
Magdalen was everything that a good bridge can be 
without being convenient It had a chequered course 
of six himdred feet over land and water, leaping the 
water in a series of arches of different height and width 
just as was necessary; occtqpied by houses and shops 
where it crossed the land ; and throwing out at inter- 
vals angular bays of varying width and projectioa But 
in some places it was as narrow as thirteen feet, some of 
the arches were ruinous, and the city and county were 
responsible for the repair of different parts, which they 
both appear to have left alone So it had to come down. 
The new bridge, as well as the market and other 
changes, was the work of an engineer named Gwyn. 
His bridge kept something of the old picturesque- 
ness, though in a formal way. It had the same places 
to go over ; a circular bay in the centre stood for the 
old angles ; and the lines at either end swept out in 
graceful curves. But people were very angry because 
it was so narrow and high. The roadway vras after- 
wards heightened to reduce the pitch of the bridge, the 
parapet was lowered, and in our own time the width has 
been doubled for the convenience of trams. Old St 
Clement's Church, too, has gone from the road on the 
further side, and has been rebuilt in another place and 
manner in full view of everyone who crosses the bridge. 
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Scott's Martyrs' Memorial was one of the first new 
works at Oxford of the Gothic revival Wyatt and 
others had ahready worked at what they called restora- 
tion, and Pugin's gateway, now removed, had been set 
up at Magdalen the year before. Oxford has suffered 
its full share of buildings that were the costly gramma- 
tical exercises of men learning a dead tongue. In archi- 
tecture such exercises are more expensive and obtrusive 
than in any other art, and it will be long perhaps before 
people will have the courage and sacrifice to pull them 
down again. 

Very different work has been done of late years. 
There is less about it of defiant expression of undesir- 
able artistic personality, or pedantic exhibition of a 
style — more recognition of the power of the place, more 
actual artistic instinct. At Magdalen, the genius of the 
old buildings has been lovingly reproduced by Mr. 
Bodley in the new. One can praise, too, the extension 
of St. John's. It may be said of all the new Oxford 
buildings that they are apt to be heavy within, owing 
a good deal to the fear of fire that makes all the stair- 
cases of stone. 

But there is an architect who has taken up the tale 
where Thomas Holt dropped it, and who has carried 
it farther, with results almost as important for the ap- 
pearance of Oxford. A like moment in the history of 
the place seemed to have come round again. The new 
ways of the University needed new schools — for exam- 
ination this time instead of disputation — and a great 
extension of college buildings coincided. Never, per- 
haps, since Wren had the churches of London to rebuild 
has one architect had such a fling in so important a 
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place as Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., in the Oxford of our 
time. And there can be no question that, in the Exam- 
ination Schools, and the High Street Extension of 
Brasenose, Mr. Jackson was worthy of his opportunity. 

The last great addition to Oxford is its under- 
' graduates. It is not very long since the colleges, in 
respect of undergraduates, were normally as All Souls' 
is now, with its four Bible Clerks ; but they were not as 
All Souls* is in respect of its Fellows. The long deserts 
of theological and political war had left them for the 
most part mere club-houses, whose members existed to 
drink port together of an evening, and abuse one an- 
other in little pamphlets during the day. The Common 
Room was the great invention of the late seventeenth 
century, and the eighteenth was spent in bringing it to 
perfection. Then came the Fellows of Oriel, the Ex- 
amination Statutes, the genius of the Masters of Bal- 
liol, the Commission, the new Statutes, the Unattached. 

It is an exciting show for the visitor, this incongru- 
ous surface of new and old, this bustle and pulse of 
the machine among the frail and crumbling walls. Each 
morning dilatory tides of men in cap and gown set about 
the streets under the jangling bells ; each afternoon, in 
punctual haste, a steady stream of the same men, in 
flannel, makes for the river, and flows back for the 
monastic evensong and refectory dinner. There was a 
time when the dinner-hour was ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and it was thought that so late an hour was a sign 
of the decay of learning. 

Meanwhile the streets grow emptier, and the visitor, 
in the abstraction of the growing darkness, will gather 
hints of the antiquity about him. He will see the society 
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grimace of the buildup relax. Their features will re- 
lapse into startling meanings, and the presence of other 
centuries will strike in upon his senses. If he is an 
American, Uke Mr. James's " Passionate Pilgrim," he will 
feel about it all the pang of a forfeited possessioa It is 
part of himself that was lost and is found, a history 
forgotten long before he was bora Now he remem- 
bers it 

Nowhere is midnight so late as in Oxford. It is 
announced from so many towers at so many moments 
by bells of the most various tone and cadence ; but by 
all, even to the most maundering and belated, with the 
same precise conviction, as if one could hear all the 
lecturers saying the same thing in their own words — " It 
is midnight here, now." And faint and loud another 
and another awakes and insists, " It is midnight here, 
now." Through the middle clamour the chime of St. 
Mar/s drops down three pathetic steps and climbs up 
through the same intervals. The University is older by 
another hour. 

The great deed of the new undergraduates was the 
discovery of the river. In the early years of the last 
century it was only a place for fishing in ; occasionally 
a heavy tub was rowed down to Nuneham. Bell-ringing 
had gone out as an exercise; cricket was the game of 
one exclusive club ; the nearest approach to a healthy 
rivalry between the colleges was a competition between 
New College and All Souls' in making negus. New Col- 
lege won by putting in no water. It was not till 1837 
that the old boats had their sides cut down. About ten 
years later outriggers came in, and, after another ten, 
keel-less boats. Another ten brought sliding seats from 
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America, and so the skiff and the four and the eight 
reached their perfect economy of construction, and the 
quality of beauty they share with their counterpart, the 
bicycle, on land Both bicycle and skiff are extensions 
of the human machine within such limits that they 
remain as it were mere developed limbs working at every 
moment as parts of one balancing frame, projections 
of the person. 

In 1839 the University Boat Club was started, and 
the great Oxford school of rowing shot up to over- 
shadow the older faculties. Before this time college 
racing had begun on the admirable bumping system, 
that not only makes the race a prolonged spectacle for 
those who stand still to see, but allows of so much spirit 
of body in those who nm by their college boat. At first 
the boats started out of Ifflcy Lock. The stroke of each 
boat, as its turn came, ran down the thwarts pushing 
out, and the next boat followed as soon as he cleared 
the lock. 

The river between Oxford and Abingdon in its 
present shape is a sort of free canal, locked at Iffley and 
Sandford, and again just above Abingdon. There used 
to be a lock at Nuneham, but it was taken down. More 
recently, too, the Folly Bridge Lock was carried away, 
and has not been replaced. 

Meantime IfBey Lock ends the shorter course for 
rowing practice, Sandford the longer; while Nuneham 
and Abingdon, to keep to an Oxford point of view, 
mark the longer picnic courses. It is all Frideswide 
ground; the saint was rowed to the outhouse near 
Abingdon by an angel, when she was warned in a 
dream and fled. The meadows of her convent now are 
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lined by the college barges. These are an interesting 
study in development The first of them were old pro- 
cession barges of the London City Companies. One of 
them, the Oriel barge» still remains, with its delicate 
form, and long, sharp prow, in which the rowers sat The 
bronze figures by the door of the saloon are untouched, 
the oval windows, the tarnished gilding within. But 
the spirit of utility rebelled and the model changed. 
The long prow was chopped oflF close, the semblance of 
the high stem went, and there was left merely a square 
floating dressing-room with railings round its roof, and 
seats for the spectators of races. Then the sense of 
beauty mutinied, perhaps alleging the use of the toy for 
picnic excursions, and the prow and stem were restored 
The University barge is a monument of the Gothic 
revival Several architects have tried their hand in 
designs for these craft, and new ones are from time to 
time constructed. It is the oddest little street, this row 
of motley Noah's Arks ; and when the high poles shake 
out their amazing flags, and the men come down in fear- 
less college colours, and a vast and diverse millinery 
decks every foot of standing room the roofs can give, 
there would seem to be some touch of an Arabian Night 
about a very English day, were it not that the vigorous 
people wear many more colours than Arabia would allow. 
Oxford is stretching out a long ugly arm of " de- 
sirable villa residences " towards Iffley, and consequently 
the meadows beyond the collies have an undesirable 
background of suburban gardens and "ofiices,'' which 
detract largely from the beauty of the river. A Uttle 
hill at Iffley lifts up the rusty-grey rectory and church. 
The church' is, for its size, made in an absurd number of 
r 
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styles, beginning with Late Norman. The heavy arches 
inside are carved round with sunflowers, looking like an 
ancient imitation of modem work. Outside, there is 
the strangest confusion of carvings ; a centaur strayed 
from Phigaleia, and other pagan images among the 
Christian symbols. The Gods in Exile have visited 
Iffley too. On the south side a great yew has been 
building all through the Transition and the Perpen- 
dicular and the Tractarian times, and the people who 
Decorated, and the people who Late Middle Pointed, 
and the rest make the ground quite uneven round its 
roots. The miU at Iffley affords a pleasing bit of the 
picturesque, which is enhanced by the prim formality of 
the lock. 

Behind the hill, and a little beyond Iffley, lies 
Littlemore. Here is the Uttle church that Newman built, 
and came to from St Mary's for the last two years of 
the Via Media. Near it is the range of low buildings 
that people called a monastery^ where Mark Pattison 
and others came to be with Newman, and where, on 
October 8th, 1845, Newman was received into the " One 
Fold of Christ'* byTather Dominic the Passionist, the 
good father making holy puns upon the name of the 
place Now " The College," as the building is called in 
the village, is given as almshouses to the poor, and is 
overshadowed by a noisy steam laundry. Littlemore 
has acquired a wider reputation in these later days as 
the site of the Oxfordshire Lunatic Asylum. 

Meanwhile on the river we have to pass some 
ornate sewage works, and the embankment of a rail- 
way, that here crosses to Littlemore. Below lies the 
Rose Isle, with its ^'Swan Inn," and on the right the 
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heights come nearer with the little village of Kenningtoa 
A beautiful tree-planted road runs along the top to 
Radley, with its school in the old park of the Bowyers' 
house, and against the tall trees is a httle grey church 
and thatched cottages. From this the road goes on 
through a com country to Abingdon. 

Next on the river comes Sandford Mill, though 

Sandford Church lies away from the stream, nearer the 

Nuneham Road. The porch proclaims, " Condidit me 

domina Eliz. Isham. Anno gratis 1652," and adds — 

** Thanks to thy charitie, religiose dame, 

Which found me old, and made me new againe/' 

It is proper, at the same time, to speak strongly of 
the taste which found the church Norman, and made it 
something very new indeed. But it is worth while going 
in to see the curious carving of the Assumption of the 
Virgin in the chancel 

Another mile, and the heights of Nuneham close in 
on the left with woods sweeping down to the very edge 
of the water. Presently one comes upon a little island, 
connected with the Nuneham side by an intensely rustic 
bridge. By the landing-place is a cottage with 
exaggerated thatch. Here they make tea. They make 
most not for the University picnics that the summer 
term brings to these hospitable woods, but when the 
great revolt of the town sets in with the long vacation. 
Great and many barges are towed down to Nuneham, 
and there merry people dance round Carfax, and float 
up again to Salter's in the heavy purple dusk, trolling 
snatches of songs. Carfax reminds us what a place of 
shifting Nuneham is. To begin with, the family was 
removed hither from Stanton Harcourt in the eighteenth 
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century; then They moved church and village to new 
places ; then the river was moved into a new cut, and the 
town of Oxford presented Lord Harcourt with Otho 
Nicholson's conduit. It was a work that gave the town 
the &nal accent of the Jacobean style ; but it was in the 
way of cabs. 

It was the time of " landscape gardening." People 
corrected their land as much as possible after the ideas 
of Claude. It is for his pictures one must look in 
grounds like those of Nuneham. The grim Elizabethan 
garden, with its pleasaunce and mount, and bowling- 
green and wilderness, its fountains and clipped trees, give 
place to a carefully-arranged disorder. Foregrounds 
were picturesquely grouped, middle distances were 
plotted, and sunk fences, grottoes, and stalactites and 
stalagmites and other devices went to make up what was 
called Nature. The disciple of Rousseau felt that he 
had indeed returned when he could sit upon a jag of ex- 
tremely difficult geology fresh from the contractor's hand, 
and drop the tear of sensibility into the cascade that his 
own fingers had turned oil The man who had the chief 
hand in the laying out of Ntmeham was Lancelot Brown, 
called " Capability." But apart from all that, Nuneham, 
in its architecture of hill and wood and water, has the 
trick of the great places in Thames scenery. It is an 
early feat that promises Richmond 

It is best to see Nuneham Reach from the railway 
bridge. From any other point it is necessary to see the 
bridge itself. Soon after its great achievement the river 
is claimed again by a distant spire. Above Nuneham the 
towers of Oxford linger, holding the landscape ; for the 
rest of the way it belongs to St Helen's at Abingdoa 
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The town of Abingdon is handsomer and more shapely 
than most of the riverside towns in the Thames Valley ; 
and although it is little more than a big village in the 
centre of a moderately prosperous agricultural district, 
it is entitled to take upon itself some of the airs and 
graces due to the possession of distinctions for which 
many larger places sigh in vain, since it has been a 
municipal and parliamentary borough from the days of 
Mary Tudor. A town seated upon a river is nearly 
always seen to best advantage from the water, and the 
view of Abingdon immediately after the bridge is shot 
is very pretty and reposeful The bridge itself, although 
not remarkably graceful, is yet exceedingly picturesque. 
Of great antiquity, it is greyish-brown of hue, and pro- 
fusely mossed from water-line to coping. The town lies 
to the right, the tall, handsome spire of St. Helen's 
Church, with its flying buttresses, rising high above the 
red-tiled roofs of the waterside buildings. Abingdon is 
a land of chestnut-trees. Along the waterside, on the 
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eyots, in the quiet gardens of the old red-brick houses, 
there are chestnuts. To the stranger chestnuts and 
grey-stone villas are, indeed, the two most notable 
characteristics of this pretty little town. 

All that there is of interest in Abingdon centres 
round the bridge — the two ancient churches, the ruins 
of the abbey, and the market-cross. So many rich and 
flourishing towns grew up, in the far monastic days, 
around the great abbeys that it is a not unfair presump- 
tion that before the Dissolution Abingdon enjoyed com- 
paratively greater importance and prosperity than it 
does now. It is still a flourishing place, and although 
its streets are quiet they present no signs of decay. 
It is true that it did not become a borough until after 
the Dissolution ; but since the charter was granted by 
Queen Mary, it may have been intended as some sola- 
tium for what the townspeople had lost. 

They really did lose much, for Abingdon was a mitred 
abbey, and very ancient, having, all legend says, been 
founded in the seventh century. At the Conquest the 
abbot held great landed possessions in his trust, and the 
house was no doubt rich in the portable wealth for 
which the monasteries were renowned — ^vessels of gold 
and silver, censers encrusted with gems, jewelled crosses, 
and vestments embroidered with cloth of gold. As the 
abbey grew in riches and independence the monks seem 
to have taken very little trouble to keep on good terms 
with the townspeople or with the country-side. Quarrels 
were constantly brewing, provoked, no doubt, by each 
side alternately; but the town was stronger than the 
abbot and his chapter and all the brethren, and about 
the time of Edward lll.'s accession the men of Abingdon 
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and Oxford united to read the monks a lesson they were 
not Ukely to forget A great riot occurred, in which 
the Mayor of Oxford and the more muscular students of 
the University lent their aid, with the result that a 
large portion of the abbey buildings was burned. The 
town was gradually becoming independent of the large 
revenues disbursed by the abbot, for it conducted a very 
remunerative commerce in cloth, and, indeed, an old 
chronicler tells us, "stood by clothing." Nevertheless, 
when, in 1538, the abbey went the way of all the other 
monasteries Abingdon necessarily received a heavy blow. 

Although not extensive, the remains of the monastic 
buildings are picturesque and exceedingly interest- 
ing. The abbey precincts probably sloped to the water's 
edge, since the gateway, which is still in fair preserva- 
tion, is close to the river, near the market-place. It has 
been shorn of much of its ornamentation, and now 
possesses no very remarkable features, either of archi- 
tecture or of decoratioa 

The most attractive portion of the abbey buildings 
still existing is used as a brewery, and this, like the gate- 
way, has been religiously shielded from other injury than 
Time inflicts. This portion consists of the abbot's 
apartments and the crypt beneath. The abbatial 
parlours have been converted into lofts, while the 
crypt has returned to what may not improbably 
have been its original uses — the storage of great 
casks of the ale for which Abingdon is well famed 
in its own neighbourhood. The doorways have 
pointed arches, and the windows likewise, in the 
main, preserve their ancient appearance. In one of the 
lofts are the remains of a handsome fireplace, which has 
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been assigned to so remote a period as the reign of 
Henry III. 

At the comer of the Market-place, adjoining the 
Abbey Gateway, is the church of St Nicholas, which, 
although far less interesting than St Helen's, nearer the 
river, yet contains much that is worth seeing and de- 
scribing. ArchitecturaUy it is not remarkable, save for a 
Norman doorway and an unusual little turret which 
surmounts the tower, and forms the roof of a minstrels' 
gallery of great antiquity. Here is the tomb of John 
Blacknall and his wife, who left many bequests to the 
town, one of which is still enjoyed by forty-seven poor 
persons, who receive each a loaf of bread at their bene- 
factor's tomb every Sunday. The monument to this 
united pair is of great height, and records that, by a 
rare coincidence, they both died on the same day — ^the 
2ist of August, 1625. The epitaph insists upon this 
touching unity even in death in the undignified language 
common to inscriptions of the kind — 

'* Here death's stroke even did not part this pair ; 
Bat by this stroke they more united were. 
And what they left behind you phdnly see — 
One only daughter and their charity. 
What though the first by death's conunand did leave us, 
The second, we are sure, will ne'er deceive us." 

Among the ancient treasures of the church are a 
carved font, an ancient lantern in the porch, and the 
remains of a painted window, with an iUegible inscrip- 
tion. Opposite this church, at the side of the Market- 
place, is the Market Cross, designed by Inigo Jone^ 
erected in 1667, smd far too extensively restored in 
1853. The fine timber roof, which has happily not been 
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interfered with, is supported upon stone pillars. This 
building occupies the site of one of our most famous 
stone crosses, which the town owed — as it, no doubt, 
owed much else — to one of the religious foundations. 

Connected with the Church of St Helen was a 
fraternity called the Brethren of the Holy Rood, and 
of this godly community no less a personage than 
Thomas Chaucer, son of the father of Enghsh poetry, 
was a governor. The Brethren of the Holy Rood 
erected this cross at their own expense, and it has 
always been believed that Thomas Chaucer had some 
hand in designing it Leland, the antiquary, did not 
overstate the matter when he described it as a " right 
goodly cross of stone, with fair degrees and imagerie." 
It had a decorated base, and two* tiers of canopies con- 
taining statuettes, while upon the top was a carved 
tabernacle. In 1644 ^^ ^^^ demohshed by Waller's 
array, as being a " superstitious edifice." So much ad- 
mired were the graceful proportions of Abingdon Cross 
that it was taken as the model for that which Sir 
William Hollis erected at Coventry. The existing 
market cross is a not unpleasing piece of work; but 
many a masterpiece of Inigo might be spared could we 
but have restored to us the graceful sculptured rood 
built by the Confraternity of the Holy Cross. 

The Church of St Helen, with its precincts, is by 
far the most interesting part of Old Abingdon. St 
Helen's is an exceedingly handsome, well-proportioned 
church, such as one rarely finds in so small a town. 
There has been some internal restoration, and the 
tower, from which springs the slender arrow-like spire, 
was renovated at a very large expense in 1885 ; but, at 
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least in the interior, little violence appears to have been 
done, judging from the undisturbed condition of the 
tombs and miural monuments. The church is of unusual 
size, and its generous proportions speak well for the 
pious large-heartedness of the founders. The timbered 
roofs are admirable, carved boldly and simply, and still 
quite sound In the chancel the roof is more elaborately 
carved, and the timbers of the north aisle retain faint 
blurred traces of once brilliant religious paintings. 

The church has the unusual number of five aisles, 
named respectively the Jesus aisle, Our Lady aisle, St. 
Helen's aisle, St Catherine's aisle (in which most of 
the Abingdon worthies are buried), and the aisle of the 
Brotherhood of the Holy Cross. There are said to be 
only two or three other five-aisled churches in the king- 
dom. There are two or three good old tombs to by- 
gone Abingdon worthies, and upon one of them the in- 
veterate punning propensities of our ancestors, where 
inscriptions of any kind were concerned, is oddly ex- 
emplified. This is the tomb of " Richard Curtaine, gent, 
a principall member of this CotjSSl" whose epitaph 

reads : — 

'* Our Curtaine in this lower press 
Rests folded up in natures dress." 

The real Abingdon shrine, however, is the resting- 
place, against the chancel, of John Roysse, who founded 
the Grammar School. This "pious ancestor" died in 
'57i> yet there is usually a wreath of flowers lying upon 
his breast It is an altar-tomb, with a reclining full- 
length effigy and a partially-defaced inscription. Good 
Master Roysse was one of the many charitable bene- 
factors who seem to have flourished in the genial soil 
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of Abingdon. The Grammar School was founded in his 
lifetime; but in his will he left at least two other 
charities. He was dearly not the stamp of man who 




has a mind to be for- 
gotten after death. The 
upper stone of his 
tomb, he ordained, was 
to be the *' great dtone " 
in the summer arbour 
of his £^arden in Lon- 
don ; and the twelve old 
widows who were to 
receive each a loaf, 
" good, sweet, and 
seasonable," kneeling 
round his stone every 
Sunday, were to say, 
upon receiving their 

doles, "The blessed Trinity upon John Roysse's soul 
have mercy." This once picturesque ceremony, shorn 
of its olden formalities, has, since 1872, been performed 
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in the hall of Christ's Hospital To play upon numbers 
and words was one of the conceits of the time, and so 
it was ordered that, since the Grammar School was 
established at once in the 63rd year of its founder's 
age, and in the 63rd year of the century, the foundation 
should educate 63 boys ** in sacula saeculorum." 

Yet another interesting tomb— interesting because 
it exhibits the monumental sculpture of that period 
in all the fulness of its bathos, Mrs. Elizabeth Haw- 
kins, whom it commemorates, died in 1780, and ordered 
that a smn of £/po should be expended upon a 
fitting memorial The money was duly laid out, the 
lucky recipient thereof being one Mr. Hickey; and 
now, after more than a hundred years, the only 
people who can look with satisfaction upon the trans- 
action must be they to whom Hickey bequeathed 
his money. More attractive is a good and very curious 
bit of wood carving. The date is unknown, but its 
antiquity is probably not great. It obviously represents 
King David, who, with a gilded crown upon his head, 
plays upon a dazzlingly gilded harp. 

A small room shut away from the church, and called 
the Exchequer Chamber, is used as the muniment room 
of the famous " Hospital of Christ," concerning which 
much hereafter. Near the door of the vestry hangs the 
elaborate genealogical tree of one W. Lee, who was five 
times Mayor of Abingdon, and Uved to see 197 descend- 
ants. It is dated 1637. In the vestry is a copy of 
Foxe's "Book of Martyrs," together with a number 
of Bibles and books of homilies, all having still attached 
to them the ancient chains by which they were formerly 
secured 
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Upon the soath-western side of St Helen's church- 
yard are the picturesque arcaded buildings which form 
the more ancient portion of the " Hospital of Christ " — 
a long, low range of half -timbering extending to the 
river front, where it is joined by a more modem wing of 
stone. Age has blackened the timber and barge-board- 
ings» and in the sunshine the contrast between the 
chequer-work of the old and the gr«y stone of the newer 
buildings is exceedingly charming. When the wide 
door of stout oak, over which one could climb at need, 
stands open, the passer-by gets a delightful glimpse of 
a panelled hall into which the sun streams not too glar- 
ingly through the cupola and the little lattices, imprint- 
ing quaint arabesques upon the floor and the black 
polished wainscot, and making life lovely for the six- 
and-thirty aged folk maintained by the charity first 
instituted by the pious Brethren of the Holy Rood. 

Over the porch are some curious paintings illus^ 
trative mainly of works of mercy. One of them is a 
view of old Abingdon Cross ; and another a portrait of 
Edward VI., in whose reign the hospital was refounded. 
The interior of the hall is very quaint, and contains 
some sturdy furniture, suitable for the support of a giant 
in complete plate-armour. Here is another portrait of 
Edward VU and a curious picture of the building of 
Abingdon Bridge. It is of great age, dedicated, it would 
seem, to " Jefiforye Barbur and John Howchion." 

When the brethren of St Cross first became a cor- 
porate body is now doubtful Francis Little in his history 
says that the foimdation existed in 1388, and there is 
reason for supposing that it had come into being long be- 
fore. At the Dissolution the confraternity was abolished, 
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but it was revived by Edward VI., and endowed with 
three-fourths of the old foundation. The Charter enjoins 
upon the Governors that they are to keep in repair the 
four bridges over the Thames and the Ock, to provide 
food and lodging for fourteen poor persons, and to devote 
the surplus of their funds to other charitable uses. These 
funds have grown to such a bulk that thirty-six poor 
people are now maintained, while Abingdon Grammar 
School has been rebuilt, and a public park given to the 
town out of the surplus. Surely, roses should blossom 
upon the graves of those who founded and refounded 
" the Hospital of Christ at Abingdon." 

The towing-path from Abingdon is upon the Oxford 
bank, and skirts rich meadows picturesquely studded 
with large shade-trees. Away to the left lie heavy 
masses of woodland, such as engirdle the whole of the 
Thames Valley ; on the facing banks are the straggling 
environs of Abingdon, having, when seen from this 
point, somewhat of the foreign aspect so often worn by 
these little waterside towns. A little below Abingdon 
the tiny Ock enters the stream, and so ends its inde- 
pendent existence. The river banks, from the bridge 
at Abingdon to Culham Lock, are very charming in 
summer, to those who are content with ordinary scenery, 
and do not expect a famous view on entering every 
reach. A little distance below Culham Bridge the 
stream divides, a broad rushy channel flowing past 
Sutton Courtney, with its venerable Edwardian Manor 
House and the well-known weirs, while a straight, nar- 
row, and not very picturesque cut makes direct for the 
Lock, where there is an extraordinary fall of seven feet 
eight inches. In passing there is a very pretty glimpse 
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of Culham Church, which stands out effectively from a 
background of trees, and looks in the distance the ideal 
of an old parish church. A nearer view reveals that 
most of the building is very modem, and that even the 
square tower dates only from the days of William and 
Mary. 

A few yards below Culham Lock the river assumes 
its old proportions, the water from the deep millpool at 
Sutton — where there are fishes indeed — now forming the 
old main channel with the cut as a mere contributary. 
Although the immediate banks continue flat, the country 
around grows more rugged, the meadows and cornfields 
become billowy, and sloping gently up long miles ahead, 
although apparently no farther distant than the next 
parish, is seen Wittenham Clump, with its smooth grassy 
sides and little groves of trees atop. Hence away to 
Shillingford it is rarely out of sight, for the river winds 
so sinuously through the valley over which the Clump 
watches that between Clifton Hampden and Day's Lock 
it describes a perfect semicircle. Something like a mile 
below Appleford Bridge commences another unlovely 
necessary cut — ordained by Parliament in the reign of 
James I. — at the end of which is Clifton Lock. Just 
clear of the Lock the main stream re-enters the 
channel, and a bend in the river's course reveals the 
heights of Clifton Hampden and the beauteous vale be- 
neath. The long, red-brick bridge of six pointed arches, 
which superseded the ferry, is in itself a picturesque 
object. The surrounding country is flat, and so is most 
of the village ; but the bold hill whicli rises with a sharp 
slope from the water is crowned by the church and the 
vicarage. From the summit to the edge of the stream 
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the bluff is densely timbered, and thick belts of wood- 
land line the Oxford bank for some distance below the 
bridge. The delightful little village relies upon Nature 
for all its charms, for it has no history. Nor can it be 
said that the church is very interesting, save as a favour- 
able example of Sir Gilbert Scott's early skill — the work 
was done in 1844 — as a restorer. The old part is really 
ancient, for Clifton Church was originally a chapelry 
served from Dorchester Abbey. The reredos is in 
mosaic; but the most remarkable thing in the church 
is an altar-tomb to Mr. G. H. Gibbs, at whose cost 
the building was restored, and of whom the recumbent 
marble figure is a portrait. The altitude of the church- 
yard is such that it affords delightful views up the river 
towards Abingdon, and down towards Day's Lock and 
Sinodun HilL The serpentine course of the river is 
very striking as seen from this height ; and even here, 
witib the naked eye, Wittenham and Sinodun seem to 
bar the stream. 

The neighbourhood of Clifton Hampden abounds 
in rural walks, and in subjects both for the pencil of the 
artist and the pen of the man of letters. One of the 
most charming ''bits" at Clifton has neither been 
sketched nor described quite so often as it deserves to 
have been. The " Barley Mow," on the Berkshire shore, 
is assuredly the oddest and quaintest of inns on the 
river. What its age may be it would be difltcult to tell ; 
but its high, overhanging roof is thatched and its walb 
are half-timbered The diminutive casements, about 
the size of the door of a rabbit-hutch, admit just enough 
of light to heighten the interior effect The brick- 
floored kitchen — or maybe it is the parlour — is delight- 
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fully snug; the walls panelled darkly all round; the 
honest raftered ceiling so low as to do away with the 
necessity ever to stand upon the naked wooden settles 
to reach things; the fireplace extending across one 
whole side of the room, the oddest imaginable cross 
between an old-fashioned ingle-nook open grate and a 
modem kitchen range. At the back of the inn is just 
such a queer little garden as Dickens loved to write 
about 

At Clifton Bridge the towing-path crosses to the 
Berkshire shore, and for the next two miles the scenery 
is, perhaps, the prettiest, with the exception of Clifton 
itself, between Abingdon and Wallingford The Berk- 
shire shore is flattish here ; but there are swelling up- 
lands beyond, and the Wrekin-shaped Sinodun Hill 
looms quite close upon the left. Presently there stands 
out from among the trees on the Oxford bank an old 
church with a very long nave and tall tower, with an 
unusual high-pitched red roof, topped by a vane. That 
is the famous Abbey Church of Dorchester, the soUtary 
remnant of the ancient grandeur of the olden capital of 
Wessex. A little farther is Day's Lock, with the ferry 
between Little Wittenham and Dorchester, where, even 
in a season of drought, the water is unusually full and 
brimming, the result, perhaps, of the wedding near by 
of the little Thame with the more classic and magnifi- 
cent Thames, or Isis, as the poets have preferred to call 
it. At Day's the towing-path crosses into Oxfordshire. 

Dorchester, which makes a picturesque appearance 
from the river, since it stands upon a greater elevation 
than the cotmtry through which we have passed, is about 
half a mile from the lock The field-path skirts the 
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famous Dyke Hills, the Roman fortifications upon which 
sheep most peacefully browse. The fortified camp of 
whidi these earthworks formed part is supposed to have 
been ifuarded on one side by the Thames, on the other 
by the Thame, and must, consequently, have been of 
enormous strength. Dorchester, which fell from its 
splendour and ceased to be a capital more than a thou- 
sand years ago, is a quaint little village, in which the 
antiquarian voyager can spend some hours of crowded 
interest Its three or four old streets are full of strange 
twists and oddly-gabled houses, and the number of old- 
fashioned inns is remarkable. 

There was surely never a more complete fall from a 
high estate than that suffered by Dorchester ; not only 
was it the capital of Wessex, but it was the seat of the 
great bishopric eventually removed to Lincoln in 1078. 
The Abbey Church is the gloiy of the place, since it is 
not only exceedingly fine in itself, but is the sole survival 
of the dim ages in which Dorchester was a cathedral 
city, and the capital of a kingdom. The Church of 
Dorchester Abbey was undoubtedly built upon the site 
of the Saxon Cathedral, of which some fragments, such 
as the north wall of the nave, and an arch or two, prob- 
ably formed part As it stands now, the church is a 
patchwork of styles, from the Norman to the Tudor. It 
is of great size, the length from east to west being 
183 feet, and the area over 10,000 square feet Near 
the south door is an ancient churchyard cross, the shaft 
of which is very much dilapidated, but the head has been 
well restored The porch to the south door is Tudor 
work in stone, with a good timbered roof. The interior 
of the chiurch is not unremindful, at a general glance, of 
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St. Albans Abbey, since the nave is entirely blocked by 
the tower. Restoration was commenced by Sir Gilbert 
Scott ; but there is so much to be done, and the cost of 
doing it is so considerable, that the work will probably 
not be finished for years to come. Dorchester has one 
of the very few leaden fonts of Norman workmanship 
which now remain to us : there is another at Long Wit- 
tenham, on the opposite side of the river. Round the 
bowl are cut, in high rehef, the figures of the eleven 
apostles, Judas being, of course, inadmissible. What, 
had not the tower intervened, would have been the 
western end of the nave forms an ante-church, which is 
used for the minor services. 

One of the most ancient portions of the church seems 
to be the Lady Chapel, at the eastern extremity of the 
south aisle. The altar here was erected in memory of 
Bishop Wilberforce, of Winchester. There are four 
altar-tombs in the Lady Chapel, the survivors of prob- 
ably a much larger number, of which two are to ladies ; 
the others represent Crusaders. Close to these tombs is 
the brass of Richard Bewforest, to whose piety posterity 
owe the preservation of this Abbey Church. In 1554 
Master Bewforest purchased the church from the hands 
of the despoilers, paying therefor £140, which, although 
a goodly sum for his day, was assuredly not extravagant 
Here, too, is an unomamented brass to an undistin- 
guished person, named Thomas Day, with the following 
odd epitaph, dated 1693: — 

** Sweet Death he came in Hast 
& said his glass is run ; 
Thou art ye man i say, 

See what thy God has done." 
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On the north side of the chancel is the wonderful 
" Jesse Window," in which the ornamentation takes the 
form of a pictorial pedigree in stone, the tree having its 
root in the body of Jesse, each progenitor of the line of 
David being represented by a small stone figure ; but 
the effigies of Christ and His Mother have disappeared 
Upon the glass of the window are somewhat rude repre- 
sentations of the chief members of the line of Jesse. 
This very remarkable window is in good preservation, 
notwithstanding that it is now at least five centuries old. 
A word must be said of the fine timbered roofs of the 
Abbey. That of the nave, supported upon most grace- 
ful clustered colunms, is really magnificent ; while the 
groined roof of the Lady Chapel possesses a lightness 
and grace which such work often lacks. 

Opposite Dorchester is Sinodun Hill, which has been 
growing gradually nearer for several miles during our 
leisurely progress down-stream. From this eminence 
the country lies displayed as though upon a map. The 
shining river twists and curvets like a snake in agony ; 
upon its timbered banks repose tiny villages, distinguish- 
able in the mass of foliage only by the vanes upon the 
steeples and the thin quivering lines of smoke which 
melt into nothingness just above the tree-tops; roads 
and railways look straight and uncompromising indeed 
beside the sinuous stream. 

Down below us, near the weir, industrious ai^lers 
are barbelling or spinning for jack, for hence ahnost to 
Shillingford are fine fishing grounds. Here the river 
bends somewhat towards Dorchester, and it is long ere 
we pass out of sight of the Abbey. Upon the 
Berkshire shore are uplands, broad, swelling, and cul- 
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tivated to the utmost rood Almost until we reach 
the next ferry, a couple of miles below Day's 
Lock, Dorchester still straggles along parallel to the 
river, and the last glimpse of its red roofs from a bend 
in the stream is exceedingly picturesque. The towing- 
path ceases abruptly at the ferryman's quaint little cot- 
tage, and the venue for the pedestrian changes for a 
time into Berkshire. But a short distance and we reach 
ShiUingford Bridge, with its four grey arches. At the 
Berkshire end of the bridge is that pretty rural inn the 
"Swan," a favourite abiding place of boating parties, 
and from the bridge itself there is a pleasant view up 
and down the river over what our grandfathers would 
have called a " fine champaign country," flat and pastoral 
on the Oxford shore, but swelling into bold wooded 
undulations on the opposite bank — such a stretch of 
varied scenery as most becomingly wears the sober dark- 
ling tints of autumn. 

From ShiUingford to Bensington— or, as it is 
now generally caUed, Benson — the towing-path is 
again in Oxfordshire. The eyots are luxuriant with 
osiers, and in the osier harvest punt after punt lies 
heavily laden with the lithe, flexible sticks which the 
men cut and tie into bundles with astonishing deftness 
and rapidity. The square tower of Benson Church 
has a venerable appearance, but the really ancient 
church has been restored into newness. Consequently, 
nothing remains of any great interest ; but, most hap- 
pily, the reforming zeal of the rebuilders stopped short 
of interfering with the handsome chancel-arch. On the 
south wall of the nave is an inscription which, from its 
very oddity, deserves to be recorded : — 
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M.S. 

To the pious memory 

of Ralph Quelch and Jane his wife 

who slept 7 , . u . f bed by ye space of 40 yeares. 

now sleepe; together in i | ^^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^ awaken them. 

gf^J fell asleep Ano. Dni. { J^^} being aged g^j yeares. 

T- r 1^ ft ^ -k .L rye new inn twice built at their 

For ye fruit ( labours 1 they Y ^^^ ^^ 

of their \ bodies | left ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ daughters- 
Theh: son being liberally bred in ye University of Oxon thought 
himself bound to erect this small monument 

Ano. Dni. 16 

Benson is interesting to lovers of English litera- 
ture as having belonged to the Chaucers, from whom it 
descended to the De La Poles. The lock and mill are 
below the village, and near the former the tow-path 
crosses again to the Berkshire shore. Hence away to 
Wallingford the country becomes much more picturesque. 
Through the clumps of oak which stud the foreground 
we get glimpses of Howberry Park, a more than usually 
handsome Elizabethan house, the successor of a hardly 
more picturesque Jacobean building destroyed a century 
ago by the flames which await every coimtry-house, be 
it soon or be it late. Howberry Park, once the seat of 
the Blackstones, lies in the parish of Crowmarsh GiffanL 
almost opposite the town of Wallingford The vestry 
door of Crowmarsh Church is riddled with bullets — ^re- 
minders, it is said, of the last siege of Wallingford, at 
which time this door hung in the west entrance to the 
church. The first view of Wallingford is not very pre- 
possessing. Against the bridge rises the tall and un- 
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uttcrably inelegant spire of St Peter's Church, the 
hideous product of a mind unhappily diverted from law 
to ecdesiology. 

Wallingf ord possesses interesting memories, although 
its visible antiquities are not numerous. The town was 
of consequence in Roman times, and a line of splendidly 
preserved earthworks, thrown up by Latin-tongued war- 
riors, is to be seen in a field near the railway statioa 
The Castle of Wallingford underwent sieges innumer- 
able, since its comparative nearness to London rendered 
its possession of importance to each side in the dynastic 
wars of the Middle Ages. It was held for the Empress 
Maud; it resisted stoutly in the behalf of that clever 
scoundrel, John Lackland; it was garrisoned for 
Charles L, but was compelled to surrender*! and the Par- 
liament made short work of its keeps and battlements. 
The fortress was not entirely destroyed, and the muti- 
lated remains are carefully preserved in the gardens of 
the present Wallingford Castle. In the museum of the 
Castle there is an interesting collection of antiquities 
relating to the town and the fortress. 

The importance or the piety of the town must 
have been far greater previous to the Cromwellian 
civil wars than either is now, since there were then 
fourteen churches, whereas there are now but three. 
There is nothing specially interesting in St Mary's 
Church on the Market Place. St. Peter's is the burial- 
place of Sir William Blackstone, "one of the judges 
of His Majesty^s Superior Courts of Westminster," 
and Recorder of Wallingford, who built the flint 
tower, with its uncomfortable spire — ^both conspicuous 
monuments of the architectural decadence — and died in 
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1780. The most interesting tomb in the churchyard is 
that of Edward Stennett, the friend of Bunyan, who 
may, accordix^ to the monument, have died any time 
between 1705 and 1795, since the third figure of the 
date has become obliterated. Among the portraits in 
the Town Hall is one of Archbishop Laud ascribed to 
Holbein. The date of 1635 upon the painting indicates 
that the author of the ascription was daring even 
beyond the usual audacity of such persons. The pres- 
ence of Laud's portrait is explained by the double 
fact of his being a Berkshire man and a benefactor to 
the towa 

The river, after leaving Wallingford, widens a little, 
and there is a continuation of the park-like meadows. A 
short distance down stream is the site of Wallingford Lock, 
where the towing-path deserts the Oxford for the Berk- 
shire shore, and the long and lovely reach which ends 
at Moulsford Railway Bridge begins. This spot marks 
the commencement of the stretch of meadow, hills, and 
woodland which makes the delight of Goring and Pang- 
bourne. Directly one gets clear of Wallingford the 
wooded heights about Streatley come into view, with a 
glowing "scarf of sunshine athwart their breast." On 
the Oxford bank, halfway to North Stoke, more or less, 
is the red-brick successor to old Mongewell House. 
Once Mongewell was an episcopal retirement, to which 
the Bishops of Durham resorted for relief from the 
fatigues of administration. It was admirably suited to 
such a purpose, since it is a silent and contemplative spot 
— ^the more peaceful, perhaps, from the contiguity of the 
little Church of Newnham Murren, a marvel of the minia- 
ture, with a tiny chancel, and a belfry no bigger than a 
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dovecote. Close by the new Mongewell and facing the 
river is a monument erected to the memory of a favour- 
ite horse. 

Any monotony there may he from this spot to 
the ferry at North Stoke is reheved by the Streatlcy 
Hill9, and by the line clumps of timber which line the 
river bank on each side. Many a sweet rural picture 
is passed on the oarsman's highway between Newnham 
Murren and Moulsford Bridge, where there is a lovely 
eyot, edged with flags and rushes, and bushy with wil- 
lows and alders. There is a path on each side of the 
river just here ; that on the Berkshire bank is the more 
enticing, for it is quite romantically wild and undulating ; 
but the towing-path proper crossed into Oxfordshire at 
Stoke Feriy a Uttle further up. It is well worth risking 
trespass and chmbing to the railway bridge for the sake 
of the fine view up and down the river. Looking back 
the way we have come, the country is rich, pastoral^ and 
full of trees : ahead the prospect, while equally sylvan, 
is far more varied The brimming, almost straight, 
reach of water inmiediately below the bridge is one of 
the most interesting spots on the river to the muscular 
generation, since upon it are rowed the trial eights of 
the Oxford University Boat Club. It is but a short dis- 
tance hence to the Ferry, where the water is remarkably 
deep and limpid Opposite thereto is the oddly-named 
"Beetle and Wedge" Inn, a quaint, three-gabled old 
place, overgrown with ivy and shaded by clumps of 
luxuriant elms. 

From this point to Streatley and Goring Bridge, the 
towing-path keeps to the Berkshire bank. As we near 
Cleeve Lock the scenery becomes yet more sylvan. 
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The river is densely lined with trees, the more especi- 
ally on the Oxford shore, and the stream winds just 
enough for picturesquenesa However solitary the 
river may be in some parts — as between Clifton and 
Dorchester, for instance — ^there is enough of life and 
movement within hail of Goring. The neighbourhood 
of Cleeve Lock is a favourite haunt for house-boats 
and campers, since there is nothing prettier on that 
side of Abingdon until such famous spots as Henley and 
Maidenhead are reached The roar of the Streatley 
weirs below is plainly heard, and many are the lovely 
glimpses of the brimming, rushy river between the lock 
and the bridge. Overhead rise, close at hand, the broad, 
rolling hills, upon which the sun casts shade and shine 
in successive flecks. 

Half a mile or so below Cleeve Lock the stream 
divides, the cut to the left going to Goring Lock and 
the main channel to Streatley. There are few prettier 
glimpses of Thames scenery than are to be had 
from the long white toll-bridge which connects 
Goring with Streatley. Looking up stream are the 
thick woodlands about Cleeve Lock, with the rich, tim- 
bered meadows on the Berkshire bank. Downward, 
towards Goring and Pangboume, the course of the river 
is seemingly stemmed by the downs, which are covered 
with herbage and timbered to the water's edge. The 
weirs with their tumbling waters, and the little eyots, 
cumbered with tall osiers, add to the picturesque 
diversity of the scene. 
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STREATLEY TO HENLEY. 
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jDiiAwiMs.— Goring Lock to Whitehtireh Lock 4 milet. 

Wbitohorcb to Cavenham 6 miles. 

Cftversham Bridge to Sonnlng Bridge similes. 

Somiing Bridge to Henley Bridge 6 miles. 

Although it is not a very distinguished spot, historic- 
ally speaking, Streatley has far-reaching memories. Ina, 
King of Wessex, is mentioned in the Cartulary of Abing- 
don Abbey as having given a piece of land there in 687. 
After the Conquest the manor was part of the rich booty 
secured by that bold brigand Geoffrey de Mandeville. 
The church, which nestles among some grand old trees 
at the foot of the village, near the waterside, is ancient 
but hardly picturesque. Its patron, oddly enough, is 
doubtful, but is believed to be either St. Mary or St 
John the Baptist There is some uncertainty as to the 
date of the church, but it appears to have been built by 
Pone, Bishop of Sarum, in the first or second decade of 
the thirteenth century. He it was who endowed it, and 
some of the architectural details are similar to those in 
the bishop's own famous cathedral. The oldest funeral 
inscription in the church is upon a brass, dated 144Q, in 
memory of Elizabeth Osbam. This brass, like one or 
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two others, is very well preserved, and still bears the 
full-length figure of the lady. Large families appear to 
have been very common in the Thames Valley in the 
olden times, as numberless inscriptions in riverside 
churches testify ; and it is not surprising to find here a 
brasSb dated 1603, to a parent of eleven daughters and 
six sons. 

" The village swarms with geniuses and their aesthe- 
tically dressed wives," was the touching lament written 
in "Our River" by Mr. Leslie, R.A., with regard to 
Streatley. The sentence is, in some senses, both a de- 
scription of the place as you may see it at almost any 
time during the summer season, and an indication of 
the reason of its popularity amongst artists. It is, and 
has long been, the resort of workers with the brush, for 
in the long white bridge, shady backwaters, lively weir, 
busy mills, woods and hills, they find materials worthy 
of their ambition and their care. In the Thames Valley 
this portion of the river may be pronounced the Mecca 
of landscape painters, of which Streatley is the central 
shrine. 

Streatley receives more assistance from Goring than 
is generally acknowledged in set phrase. The Oxford- 
shire village on the left bank is, indeed, as by common 
consent, ignored in conversation, the word Streatley 
doing duty for both sides. The villages possess certain 
characteristics in common. To each is allotted a mill 
That of Goring is comparatively modem, but the mill 
at Streatley is quite another affair — ^time-stained, de- 
cidedly picturesque in its antique pattern of architecture, 
and maintaining to tl&s day a simple half door. There 
is a white wooden bridge from each village which oon- 
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nects with an eyot in midstream — a sort of neutral spot 
from which the charms of the two villages can be im- 
partially studied. 

The cotmtry behind Goring is stamped with strong 
characteristics by the receding hills, which soon develop 
into the historic Chiltern range ; and at the rear of 
Streatley rise, direct from the village, the grassy sides 
of the chalk downs of Berkshire, which, geologists main- 
tain, were once a continuation of the Chiltems. The 
k>ck and weir are on the Goring side, but the distinc- 
tion is to some extent nominal, since, from the vantage 
point of the eyot, it will be seen that there are two 
weirs and backwaters, imparting a special animation to 
the character of the river. Above the lock, the Thames, 
after broadening for the express purpose, throws an 
arm each to Goring and Streatley, and the Goring 
weir, within the distance of half 
a milc» is the primary cause of 
several of those sequestered 
backwaters which add so many 
potent and diverse charms to 
the Thames. The stream issuing 
from the Streatley uiilHs too near, 
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for proper effect, to the spectator who stands upon the 
bridge, and requires to be looked at from the meadow, 
to which the tow-path crosses at the bridge from Berk- 
shire to Oxfordshire. At Goring there are private 
grounds adorning the bank, with a rich background of 
shrubbery, ornamental walks, and pleasant residences ; 
and immediately vis-i-vis with " The Swan " at Streat- 
ley, with its trim garden, is the well-designed boat- 
house of Messrs. Ellis. A little way removed from 
the river is the church, a historically interesting as 
well as a picturesque structure. The grey square tower, 
with its round-headed windows divided into two lights 
by a central pillar, bespeaks its venerable age, and 
gives promise of the specimens of Norman and Early 
English architecture to be found in and around the 
edifice. Built in the reign of Henry H., dedicated 
to Thomas k Becket, and enlarged when King John 
tried to rule the country, it was connected with an 
Augustinian nunnery, of which traces still exist ; and 
the remains of a priory have been built into a farm- 
house some two miles from the village. The body of 
the church is singularly composite in its character. To 
its one lofty original Norman aisle without chancel, a 
north aisle, porches, and other appurtenances have been 
at different times added 

A road ascending from Streatley skirts Common 
Wood, and at its highest point opens out a magnificent 
panorama of Thames Valley. The tow-path, however, 
now runs along the Oxfordshire bank, and the line of 
pedestrian traffic is therefore on that side. The walk 
is a delightful one, and a short distance along the path 
affords the best view of the Streatley side of the river, 
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with the mad rush of the mill-stream, and the wooded 
hill behind. The new residences on the Goring side, 
with their air of comfortable prosperity, stand suffici- 
ently back from the river not to spoil the view, and 
only the inevitable boat-houses pertaining to each 
actually encroach upon the banks. About a mile down 
stream, the river makes a broad sweeping curve — on the 
farther bank of which is rather obtrusively set a modern 
mansion — ^whose size belies its name of " The Grotto " 
— ^with close-shaven lawns and gravelled paths. A 
Uttle lower down is the substantially built four-arched 
bridge by which the Oxford line of the Great Western 
crosses. Its red brick has been toned down by time 
into comfortable harmony with the prevailing green of 
the surrounding meadows and woods. 

Opposite the Berkshire village of Basildon the trees 
of Hart's Wood fringe the Thames closely, and for the 
time being the tow-path terminates ; Basildon may be 
gained by enlisting the services of the ferryman, who 
dwells in the solitary cottage imder a line of full- 
headed pollards on the Oxford bank. The village and 
even its church are half-hidden in foliage, and there is 
an effective background formed by the plantations of 
Basildon Park. A little lower the parted stream marks 
the site of yet another Hart's Lock (Hart's Old Lock), 
of which no token remains. The chalk downs still 
appear on the BerksKire side, and the ridge that main- 
tained Hart's Wood swerves in unison with the course 
of the river, and, well covered with wide-spreading oaks, 
shelters Coombe Lodge from the north and east About 
half a mile above Pangbourne the tow-path merges into 
the high road to Wallingford and Oxford, and the 
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approach to the village is lined by a row of gaudy 
villas, the outlook from which across the river must be 
far pleasanter than their own appearance is to the river- 
traveller. 

Whitchurch Lock, two miles and a half below Gate- 
hampton Ferry — ^as the crossing at Basildon is named 
— ^is the haltii^-place for Pangboume for boating 
parties. The twin villages of Whitchurch and Pang- 
boume occupy similar positions, and enjoy the same 
type of communication as Goring and Streatley. St. 
Mary's Church at Whitchurch, before its restoration, 
must have been a remarkably quaint building, and its 
singular wooden steeple attracts a considerable amount 
of attention even now. Amongst the curiosities in the 
interior, besides the memorial windows of stained-glass, 
is a monument to a sixteenth-century lord of the manor 
of Hardwicke and his dame, represented kneeling at a 
frie-dieu; and a tablet with the foUowii^ very original 
inscription : — 

"To Richard Lybbe, of Hardwick, Esq., and Anne Blagrave 
united in sacred wedlock 50 years are here againe made one 
by death she yielded to yt change Ian. 17, 1651, which he 
embracied Ivly 14, 1658. 

Epitaph. 
" He, whose Renowne, for what completeth Man, 
Speaks lowder, better things, then Marble can : 
She, whose Religious Deeds makes Hardwick's Fame, 
Breathe as the Balme of Lybbe's Immortall Name, 
Are once more lojmed within this Peacefull Bed; 
Where Honour (not Arabian-Gummes) is spred, 
Then grudge not (Friends) who next succeed *em must 
Y*are Happy, that shaU mingle with such Dust." 

The resemblance of the twin villages of Pangboume 
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and Whitchurch to the dual communities with whose 
concerns this chapter opened is sustained in several 
features. The reach immediately above Pangboume, 
which is one of the very lovely stations of the Thames, 
is straight and uninteresting. The cut on the Whit- 
church shore makes an abrupt curve to the lock, and the 
breadth of the river above the toll-bridge, and the two 
islands side by side near the lock, produce a vivacious 
backwater, and a fine weir-pool, twenty-five feet deep, 
abounding in holes, eddies, and scours intimately known 
to London anglers, to whom Pangboume is as much the 
object of worship as Streatley is the haven of desire to 
the artists. The bridge, as at the last-named station, is 
the best coign of vantage from which to obtain adequate 
views of the three distinct streams, which gallop in 
joyoys ebullitions of foam from the obstructions planted 
in the chaimeL A goodly current rushes from the mill 
on the Whitchurch shore. The lower part of the church 
is concealed by trees, but clear above the rooks' nests in 
the swaying tops may ever be seen the wooden spire. 
The turbulent pool at Pangboume weir may best be 
studied from the timber-yard on the Berkshire side, and 
there is a subsidiary Weir which assists the larger body 
to create a homely and miniature delta before the 
scattered forces are collected in one uninterrupted 
volume of water at the bridge. The bridge, but a short 
while ago, was similar to that at Streatley, but the 
wooden structure has had to give place to one of iron — 
mere picturesqueness must of necessity give way to 
utiUty. The new bridge is hght and graceful, and serves 
its purpose better than the old ; but there are many who 
will still sigh for the simple beauty — decayed though it 
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was — of the old bridge Pangboume, like Whitchurch, 
lays claim to a past history of some importance, but 
its old church, save the red-brick tower, which only 
dates from 17 18, was replaced in 1865 by the present 
building; and this contains, amongst certain architec- 
ttiral qualities, an oaken pulpit, probably of the time of 
Elizabeth, carved in arabesques. The Pang Bourne, 
which gives a name to the village, is a pretty trout 
stream joining the brimming river, straight from the 
village, at the tail of the noisy weir, and coursing with 
its overflow down the gravelly shallow. The village, 
like so many of its fellows, is losing its simplicity. The 
old cottages and quaint shops are being replaced by 
more "desirable" edifices — to use the house agents* 
phraseology. There is a gorgeous " Riverside Club " 
house, and a row of up-to-date shops, between which is 
sandwiched — a mute protest against such rank innova- 
tions — a curious example of an eighteenth century dis- 
senting chapel Shooter's HiU is being rapidly covered 
with villa and other residences, and the sweet rurality 
of the immediate neighbourhood of the river is cor- 
respondingly decreasing. 

The undulating chalk hills, prolific of agreeable 
changes in the scenery, continue without cessation for 
many miles below Pangboume; but on the opposite 
side we have once more the flat meadows, neat farms, 
and humble cotts^es of agriculttiral Berkshire. The 
Thames, which had arrived at Pangboume by a south- 
easterly course, moves for a short distance from west 
to east along a straight and deep-running reach, the 
tow-path bemg still on the Berkshire bank. Under 
the hill on the OxforSshire side, about a mile and a half 
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below Pangboume» Hardwick House, a notable speci- 
men of the Tudor manor-house, is a conspicuous feature. 
The colour of the brickwork has deepened, in the course 
of time, to the darkest of red; and its gables and 
clustering chimneys are clearly defined against the 
screen of noble elms which intervene between the house 
and the north wind, and cover the slopes behind it. The 
trim terrace is raised safely above the river ; old yew, 
cedar, oak, and elm-trees cast long shadows upon the 
mossy turf, and indicate alleys and bowers such as 
those in which Charles I. spent some of the time passed 
by him at Hardwick, "amusing himself with bowls" 
and other sports. 

Hardwick House is, however, but an item in the 
catalogue of strong and varying attractions of the 
section of the Thames which began with Streatley, and 
which may be said to end at Mapledurham, something 
less than a mile farther down. Many lovers of the 
River Thames declare that, take it all in al), there is no 
sweeter spot from source to sea than this. The rushing, 
turbulent fall of water over the weir, the great swirling 
bay below, the backwaters and babbling brook below 
the lock, make up a scene which it is difficult to equal ; 
whispering trees overhang the swift current, the lazy 
lilies wave in the tranquil backwater, and the rare old 
mill — ^first, perhaps, of its class upon the river — ^remains, 
like the face of a familiar friend, to greet the visitor, 
who, with each returning season, will assuredly, on the 
moment of arrival, bestow his earliest attention upon it 
Mapledurham has^ indeed, an almost unrivalled collec- 
tion of good things to offer in the grounds of Purley on 
the west and those of the Elizabethan mansion on the 
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east Mapledurham House, largely concealed behind 
the foliage, was built in 158 1 by Sir Michael Blount, who 
was Lieutenant of the Tower of London, and in the 
Blount family it has ever since remained The name 
is a corruption of Mapulder-ham, and the mapulder was 
the old English des^ation of the maple tree. The 
glorious avenue of nearly a mile in length by which the 
front of the house is reached is, however, of handsome 
elms ; but around the mansion are grouped poplars, oaks, 
beeches, and firs in picturesque profusion. From the 
right bank below the lock the gables, baysi oriels, 
roofs, and decorated chimneys, amidst such surround- 
ings, constitute a striking picture. In the house are 
secret rooms and passages, supposed to have been used 
in the time of the Civil War by the Royalists for the 
concealment of priests or soldiers. 

By-and-bye, as you go down-stream, Mapledurham 
House becomes the central object of another type of 
picture, composed of the delightful old mill, the curious 
church tower, the symmetrical trees, and the bright 
streams -gathering from between the islands^ and fresh 
from the mill race, thence continuing the sober volume 
of the Thames by Purley, and parallel with the railway. 
Mapledurham Church is near the manor-house, from 
whose grounds access is obtained to the churchyard by 
a pair of huge old-fashioned iron gates. It is a restored 
church, the south aisle of which is claimed by the 
Blount family as a private mortuary chapeL Purley is 
a small rustic Berkshire village, standing back half a 
mile from the river. The church, however, is nearer, 
and the ancient tower bears a scutcheon with the arms 
of the Bolingbroke family, and dated 1626. 
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For about half a mile below Mapledurham the tow- 
path continues on the Berkshire side, when it comes 
to an abrupt termination, and if the pedestrian be not 
fortunate enough to secure the services of the horse- 
ferry to cross to the Oxfordshire bank at this point, a 
considerable detour is enforced upon him to reach the 
" Roebuck " at Tilehurst, where the path is once more 
on the Berkshire side, and a public ferry is established 
The new "Roebuck" takes the place of an old- 
fashioned boating tavern of the same name, and is 
perched on top of a hill overlooking Caversham Reach. 
The railway runs between it and the river, and the 
oarsman who desires hospitality at the hotel must first 
cross an ugly bridge that spans the railway. 

The Thames between Purley and the eelbucks at 
Chasey Farm is studded with a variety of islands which, 
insignificant though they may be, preserve the character 
of the river. But in spite of these, the conclusion will 
be irresistibly forced upon us that we have at length 
parted from the beautiful section which includes 
Streatley and Goring, Pangboume and Whitchurch, 
Hardwick and Mapledurham — scenic pearls of price 
lying within a convenient range of not more than seven 
miles. 

Notice-boards upon a willowy eyot, and a fence 
athwart the stream, forbidding the passage of boats 
round the considerable backwater to the left, introduce 
us to a permanent line of eelbucks. Soon the bridge and 
church of Caversham appear afar; and, dimly to the 
right, the chimneys and roofs of Reading. The Thames 
is again bordered on the north by hills, a continuation of 
the range which began at Hart's Wood From Maple- 
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durham Lock, however, the rivei;^ instead of running 
parallel with the hills, made a sweep to the right, and ran 
side by side with the railway, until, at the Chasey Farm 
eel-bucks, it turned north again to meet them. " There 
is not," wrote Mary Mitford in her " Recollections of a 
Literary Life," "such another flower-bank in Oxford- 
shire as Caversham Warren," and this reference is to the 
breadth of country extendii^ from the sedge-lined river 
to the tree-crowned chalk hills which have terminated 
their guardianship of the northern banks of the Thames. 
From the brow of the hills, upon which modem resi- 
dences have of late years multiplied exceedingly, there 
are widespread prospects through which the silver 
Thames pursues the even tenor of its way, more beautiful 
from the distant standpoint than, for some miles above 
Caversham Bridge, it is when near at hand 

The bridge at Caversham is one of the plainest on 
the Thames, and this suburb of the county town — now 
linked up by electric cars — is not in any way remarkable 
for its romantic adornments. The bridge was neverthe- 
less of sufficient importance to draw from "Cawsam 
Hill" (the rustics to this day so pronounce the word 
Caversham) a furious onslaught from the troops of 
General Ruven and Prince Rupert, who "fell upon a 
loose r^ment that lay there to keepe the bridge, and 
gave them a furious assault both with their ordnance and 
men — one bullet being taken up by our men which 
weighed twenty-four pounds at the least" Sir Samuel 
Luke's diary, in which this scrap of history is preserved, 
goes on to state that the "loose regiment" made the 
hill " soe hott for them that they were forced to retreat, 
leaving behind seven bodyes of as personable men as 
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ever were seen." And, according to Leland» there 
stood in the time of Henry VHI., at the north end of 
Caversham Bridge, " a fair old chapel of stone, on the 
right hand, piled in the foundation because of the rage 
of the Thames." In consequence of the danger in which 
the meadows stood of floods, in the old pre-drainage 
days, when the river often played pranks unknown to 
modem times, the bridge was constructed of stone in 
its most critical part, but extended partly in wood by a 
number of arches over the pasturage Before the days 
of the Cavaliers, as far back, indeed, as 1 163, Caversham 
Bridge was the scene of a trial by battle, adjudged by 
his Majesty Henry II. Henry of Essex, die King's 
Standard-bearer, had charged Robert de Montford with 
cowardice and treachery. At a fight in Wales the 
Standard-bearer had thrown down his flag and fled, and 
his plea was that he believed at the time that the King 
was killed The trial by sword is said to have been per- 
formed upon one of the islands near the bridge, with 
almost fatal results to the challenger, for though he re- 
covered from what were at first supposed to be mortal 
woimds, he was obliged to retire to the abbey, where 
he exchanged the accoutrements of the soldier for the 
habit of a monk. 

The Thames leaves Reading to the right, but 
according to some topographers the town derived its 
name from the Saxon "Rheadyne" ("rhea," a river), 
or from the British word redin (a fern), the plant, as 
stated by Leland, growing thereabouts in great plenty. 
Hall, however, makes light of these derivations, urging 
that the name simply meant that Reading was the seat 
and property of the Roedingas faimily. 
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It cannot be said that Reading has made the most 
of its Thames frontage. From Caversham Bricjge to 
the Lock the towpath is flanked by boat builders' and 
engineers' yards, and looped up with the Caversham 
Road by depressingly mean streets. At the lock there 
is a frail wooden bridge running behind the weir — 
known locally as "The Clappers" — ^which affords a 
passage to Lower Caversham, an ugly suburban ex- 
crescence of Reading. Above the weir an arm of the 
river sweeps round to the left, and with its willow-lined 
banks offers a pleasant walk almost to Caversham Mill, 
which is served by this part of the river. The eyot 
between the weir and this fork of the river is full of 
opportunity for picturesque development, but it jpresents 
a forlornly neglected appearance. A small subsidiary 
sluice relieves the pressure of the stream just before 
it reaches the mill, and the sfream hurries thence 
round the eyot to join with the navigable branch from 
the lock. Beyond the mill all is desolation: the sur- 
roundings are in a state of transition from rurality to 
suburban formality, and the mill stream is choked and 
foul Behind and beyond the lock the King's Mead — 
preserved as an open space — affords the town its 
recreation ground and bathing-place. 

Full of historical memories (it is supposed that the 
Danes brought their war-ships up the Thames to the 
mouth of the Kennet), Readix^ is proudest, perhaps, of 
the abbey, of which so many interesting portions are 
well preserved in connection with the Forbury Gardens. 
There were four noted abbeys in the south of England 
— Glastonbury, Abingdon, St. Albans, and Reading, 
and Reading was not the least important. The wife of 
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King Edgar founded the establishment as a nunnery, 
and Henry I. pulled it down to make room for two 
hundred Benedictine monks. It was given out that the 
hand of St. James the Apostle was deposited in the 
abbey, and the so-called reUc " drew '* a perennial inflow 
of support. Royal bones were laid in the abbey. 
Henry himself expressed a wish to be buried within its 
walls, and his body, accordingly, having been rudely 
embalmed at Rouen, was wrapped in bull-hides, and 
conveyed to Reading for ceremonial interment At the 
Dissolution the royal tomb was destroyed and the 
king's bones ejected, with other dibris, to make room 
for a stable. But the abbey during its existence was a 
power in the land. In it John of Gaunt married his 
Plantagenet wife, and there the marriage of Edward IV. 
to Lady Grey was proclaimed. The abbots at Reading 
were peers of Parliament, ranking only below their 
brethren of Glastonbury and St. Albans. They had the 
right of coinage ; they gave to the abbey much wealth ; 
and amongst the relics was one sent to Cromwell, and 
described by the commissioner who was sent down to 
inquire into the revenues as "the principell relik of 
idolytrie within thys realme, an aimgell with oon wyng 
that brought to Caversham the spere hedde that percyd 
our Saviour is syde upon the crosse." The last abbot 
of Reading, defying the bulky Defender of the Faith, 
was hanged, drawn, and quartered, with a couple of 
monks, within sight of his own abbey gateway. What 
of the building was left after the energetic measures of 
bluff King Hal, was finally razed by Commonwealth 
victors. Extensive portions, however, of the ancient 
chapel and chapter-house are left, and the old inner 
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gateway stands, patched up with modern materials, in 
excellent preservation on the south side of the Forbury. 
It is understood that the abbey stones have been worked 
up into some of the public buildings of the town, and 
some of them were undoubtedly carted right and left, 
far and near, for miscellaneous use. The most interest- 
ing fragment is a Norman archway belonging to the 
abbey mill, and still spanning the mill race known as 
Holy Brook. In the well-kept grounds an elaborate 
plan of the abbey and a list of its abbots suppUes 
interesting information to the visitor. 

When the Plague raged in London, king, statesmen, 
and judges, with their courts, removed to Reading. 
Later, the royal troops held temporary possession of 
the town, and, after a ten days' siege by the Round- 
heads, the garrison displayed a flag of truce. Charles, 
and the looting Rupert, operating from Caversham Hill, 
tried in vain, to retrieve the disaster, and when they 
were driven back, the garrison surrendered. In the 
reign of James II. the royal troops and those of the 
Prince of Orange, had a tussle in Reading market-place, 
one December Sunday morning, James's men, after a 
brief engagement, promptly leaving the enemy masters 
of the position. Archbishop Laud was a native of 
Reading ; and John Bunyan, as related by Southey, was 
a frequent visitor to the town : — " The house in which 
the Anabaptists met for worship was in a lane then, 
and from the back door they had a bridge over the 
River Keimet, whereby, in case of alarm, they might 
escape. In a visit to that place Bunyan contracted the 
disease which brought him to the grave." Valpy was 
head-master of Readix^ Grammar School; and Judge 
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Talfourd was one of the later worthies of the clean, 
thriving, Berkshire capital 

The River Kennet, referred to in the previous para- 
graph, runs through Reading, and the great abbey was 
built upon it, yet within view of the broader Thames 
flowing through the level meads northwards. The 
Hallowed or Holy Brook was a timely tributary turned 
to ecclesiastical uses, and employed to grind com for 
the Benedictines. Its junction with the Kennet can be 
seen from the abbey grounds, though for the most part 
it now pursues an underground course through the town. 
The Kennet is, with the Loddon in the same general 
portion of the home counties, one of the most con- 
siderable tributaries in the great watershed of the 
Thames. Drayton, as usual, fastening upon some 
quality that accurately describes the character of the 
streamy says: — 

*' At Reading once arrived, clear Kennet overtakes 
Her lord, the stately Thames; which that great flood again, 
AVith many signes of joy, doth kindly entertain. 
The Loddon next comes in, contribating her store, 
As still we see, the much runs ever to the more." 

The " clear Kennet " is, moreover, in other respects 
an exceedingly interesting river, and a stream, too, of 
some practical importance. It rises on the edge of the 
Wiltshire Downs, and for three or four miles nms in 
modest voltune until it passes through the old town of 
Marlborough, where, in the palmiest days of coaching, 
four-and-thirty fbiur-horse coaches used to stop on their 
journey between Bristol and London, the high road at 
that time running through what is now the centre avenue 
of the College grounds. The Vale of Kennet is here 
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bounded by the Wiltshire Downs on the east, and 
Savemake Forest on the west The forest is about a 
couple of miles from the town> and is the stateliest 
in the kingdom in private ownership. It is sixteen 
miles in circumference, finely timbered, and possessing 
that too-often-lacking essential of a forest, harmonious 
alternation of hill and dale. The Kennet ornaments the 
Park of Ramsbury Manor, and touches Littlecote Park, 
a tragic reminiscence of which is given in the notes to 
Sir Walter Scott's poem of Rokeby. 

So far, the Kennet has watered Wiltshire ; but soon 
after leaving Chilton Lodge it enters Berkshire, 
meandering through a tract of marsh» and, dividing into 
two streams, runs through the decayed but once con^ 
siderable town of Hungerford. Pope signalised the 
river in the line — 

** The Kennet, swift, for silver eels renowned." 

The Keimet and Avon navigation makes the con- 
nection of this portion of Berkshire with the River 
Thames direct and valuable. The canal navigation, 
forming a waterway between the Thames and the West 
of England, is for the first nineteen miles — ^namely, from 
Reading to Newbury — ^the River Kennet itself; from 
Newbury to Bath the canal proper is cut for a distance 
of fifty-six miles; and the Avon river completes the 
communication to Bristol The numerous locks in the 
Vale of Kennet are connected with this system of 
navigation, which is practically associated with the con- 
cerns of the Great Western Railway. Hxmgerford, the 
town which has been here noticed as standing upon 
the Kennet, was described by Evelyn as a " town famous 
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VIEW FROM CAVERSHAM BRIDGE DURING THE FLOODS OF 1904. 
From a photograph by Oann a Lewis, Reading. 












VIEW FROM CAVERSHAM BRIDGE: UPSTREAM. 
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for its trotitcs " and it has well preserved its reputatioa 
In the possession of the town is a horn, highly honoured 
as gift of John of Gaunt, and as a memento of the right 
enjoyed by the commoners of fishing the Kennet three 
days per week. At Hungerford, in 1688, the negotia- 
tions which ended in the substitution of James II. by 
WiUiam of Orange were conducted. 

The Vale of Kennet, from the Hungerford meadows 
to within a few miles of Reading, is a compact stretch 
of rural loveliness. Its green pastures lie by still waters, 
and its little hills seem to drop fatness. At the town of 
Newbiuy the Kennet becomes navigable, and so con- 
tinues throughout the remainder of its course, which is 
concluded a Uttle below the town of Reading, at the 
point where the Thames dips to the south as if to meet 
it, and almost touches the Great Western Railway Une. 
Newbury is a very old town, as the description in Foxe's 
"Book of Martyrs," of the burning of Palmer, Askew, 
and Gwyn, in the middle of the sixteenth century, will 
show. In the fifteenth century Newbury was famous 
for its cloth weaving, and " Jade of Newbury;" who may 
almost be said to be the patron saint of the town, was 
a wealthy cloth manufacturer. He kept a hundred 
kx>ms at work, and on the invasion of the country by 
the Scots in 15 13 marched his entire force of workmen 
into the field, and received much compliment upon their 
martial bearing. The two battles between Charles I. 
and his masterful Parliamentarians are historical, and 
near Newbury Lock the canal passes the ground where 
the Roundheads camped prior to the first battle of New- 
bury. A suitable monument, raised by public subscrip- 
tion, stands to commemorate where— 
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sinuous course is for a couple of miles between low 
banks; while in the somewhat distant background 
appear the towering woods, with which we shall be- 
comie by-and-by more intimately acquainted Imme- 
diately below the bridge the river at once collects its 
scattered forces, and proceeds stately and slow until k 
chain of islets diversifies the course, and, with the 
assistance of sundry sharp twists in the left bank, gives 
increasing strength to the current, and braces it for 
the press of business demanded by the mill and lock 
at Shiplake. 

The Rev. James Grainger, author of the "Bio- 
graphical History of England," was Vicar of Shiplake, 
and, in his dedication to Horace Walpole, remarks 
that he had the good fortune to retire early to "in- 
dependence, obscurity and content" He died at the 
altar of his church while performing divine service, 
and is buried within its walls; and the tablet which 
marks his grave refers, as does the dedication, to the 
obscurity which at Shiplake accompanied the content 
The southern face of the tower is mantled over with 
ivy, and the sacred edifice, which stands upon a very 
charming slope, does not lose in dignity by the near 
neighbourhood of farm buildings, rickyards, and 
orchards. From the porch there is a fine view of the 
valley of the river. This church, in which the first Lord 
Tennyson was married, was restored in quite recent 
times, but the stained-glass windows are so andent 
that they are supposed to have been originally in the 
Abbey of St Bertin at St Omer. 

The singular vagaries of the mouth of the Loddon 
introduce an unexpected variety above Shiplake. It 
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was this tributary, mentioned after the Kennet by Dray- 
ton, in the lines previously quoted, which gave Pope 
a hint for his fable of Lodona, and he stamps the 
character of the Loddon in the line — 

" The Loddon slow, with verdant alders croMmed." 

Nevertheless, the Loddon is scarcely a river on its 
own merits to inspire a poem, though it is in an especial 
degree the kind of stream which has attracted the con- 
sideration of pastoral poets. The river rises in the 
North Hampshire downs, and flows by the site of that 
Basing House which is famous in the annals of Crom- 
weUian warfare. Fuller, the church historian, resided 
in the mansion during the siege, and amidst the con- 
fusion of the battle is reported to have composed some 
portion of his "Worthies of England." Fragmentary 
ruins of the house are yet shown. Every visitor must 
bear witness to the debt owed by Strathfieldsaye Park 
to the Loddon, which divides it into two unequal parts. 
The quantity and quality of the water gave the late 
Duke of Wellington an opportunity, of which he per- 
severingly availed himself, of indulging privately in the 
pursuit of trout breeding, a project wihich was aban- 
doned soon after his death.. The Loddon in Berkshire 
passes by Swallowfield, where in his son's house Lord 
Clarendon wrote his " History of the Rebellion." Two 
centtuies earlier than that the manor was the property 
of John, Duke of Bedford, Regent of France ; and it 
has been in later times of more immediate interest to 
the admirers of Mary Russell Mitford, as being her 
home and burial-place. Her ever-delightful book, 
'* Our Village," is composed of rural word-photographa„ 
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taken when the lady lived at Three Mile Cross, and all 
the scenes are faithful pictures of Loddonside life. 
Arborfield succeeds SwaUowfield, and the river here 
feeds the picturesque lake in the park at Bearwood 
The Loddon next touches Hurst, and flows in its lazy 
way to Twyford, so called from the two fords, which 
are represented in these days by bridges, crossing the 
two arms of the river. After a north-eastern course of 
some twenty-four miles, the Loddon here runs into the 
Thames. It should perhaps be stated, with reference 
to Pope's fable of Lodona, that it was not connected 
with the Loddon proper, but with one of the incon- 
siderable tributaries of a tributary that ripple through 
part of Windsor Forest The poet was, nevertheless, 
quite accurate in his description of the Loddon as 
" slow," and " with verdant alders crowned." 

The water of the Thames flows into the Loddon 
through the private backwater known as St Patrick's 
Stream, but the Loddon finally joins the Thames below 
Shiplake Lock, after indirectly opening into it by means 
of the mouths of St Patrick's Stream. There is also, 
intersecting Burrow Marsh, a backwater, irreverently 
termed Burrow Ditch, and this joins with St Patrick's 
Stream in swelling the volume of the Loddon. It 
should perhaps be explained that although under its 
normal conditions the Thames, through both branches, 
runs into the Loddon, in times of flood the position is 
reversed, and the Loddon pours its current into the 
Thames. 

Shiplake has more than the ordinary share of back- 
waters and bye-streams, and on this account is a 
favourite resort of anglers. Independently of the vir- 
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tually three outlets by which the waters of the Loddon 
escape, there are Phillimore Island and Shiplake MUl 
to be considered. By following the course of the loop 
formed by St Patrick's Stream, the lock may be 
avoided ; but the stream is a very strong one. The 
mill and weir are prettily set, and the islets abounding 
above the lock are links in a chain of choice Thames 
scenery. For miles downwards from this point the 
Thames winds through scenery in which hill and wood- 
land again take their welcome place. The views on 
water and from land may change in degree, but the 
general character is ever that of quiet beauty. The 
commanding situations upon the elevated ground over- 
looking the valley have long been built upon, and, on 
brow, slope, or level, mansions of varying styles succeed 
each other. Phillimore Island takes its name from the 
late learned owner of Shiplake House opposite. Down 
stream Wargrave Hill with its imposing white house 
finishes the view for the time being. 

It was at the "George and Dragon" hostelry, at 
Wargrave, about a quarter of a mile below Shiplake 
Weir, that Mr. G. D. Leslie, R.A., and Mr. J. E. Hodg- 
son, R.A., entered into a temporary partnership in the 
production of a humorous signboard. Wargrave was 
once a market-town, but it is now, happily for those who 
seek its quietude, not much more than a large village 
far removed from the noise of the world. The railway 
runs the other side of the river, crossing it below Ship- 
lake Lock, and so passing by Bolney Court to Henley. 
A high road to the latter place runs past the *' George 
and Dragon," and, under the towering woods, are tie 
eyots opposite Bolney Court; while on the other side 
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of the space, known as Wargrave Marsh, the Hennerton 
backwater, or Wargrave Stream, extends for over a 
mile, and is crossed by two modest foot-bridges. 

In the secluded village of Ruscombe, between Ship- 
lake and Wargrave, Penn, the founder of Pennsylvania, 
died, and was buried ; and the notable objects of the 
neighbourhood may be concluded by mention of the 
monument, in Wargrave Church, to the memory of 
Thomas Day, who wrote *' Sandford and Merton," and 
was thrown from his horse and killed on Bear Hill close 
by. The heights, of which there are no lack in the neigh- 
bourhood, give many picturesque and wide-spreading 
views of the river and the -surrounding country. The 
islands in the Thames opposite the remarkably plain 
mansion of Bolney Court are a truly beautiful group, 
even if they have escaped the popularity accorded to 
less charming reaches of the river. Up stream a fine 
pine wood will be noticed; Hennerton House, to the 
right, stands on a lofty steep, embowered in trees ; and 
below are the dark woods and white cliffs of Park Place. 

Park Place now absorbs all the notice of the down- 
ward traveller. For miles above, the wooded heights 
have been visible, increasing in beauty as we approached 
nearer and nearer. They will now be close on the 
right hand, until progress is temporarily checked at 
Marsh Lock. The mansion was built originally by one 
of the Dukes of Hamilton. When Prince of Wales, 
the father of George HI. hved there ; and George IV., 
before he came to the throne, and the first Earl of 
Malmesbury, there abode. The marvellous beauty of 
the situation, and the splendid success attending the 
efforts of those owners who understood how to compel 
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Art to assist, by judiciously developing, Nature, have 
made Park Place what it is. The principal agent in 
this latter work was Marshal Conway, who, neverthe- 
less, in many respects, carried his notions of improvement 
to excess. Towards the end of the eighteenth century 
much had been done to endow it with the attractions 
which made it so desirable a residence ; but the Marshal, 
devoting all his time to additional embellishment, ran 
no Uttle danger of passing from the sublime to the 
ridiculous. The inhabitants of Jersey, to mark their 
appreciation of his governorship of the island, pre- 
sented him on his departure with a Druids' Temple or 
Tomb, which had been found by workmen during his 
reign on the summit of a hill near St. HeUers. The 
relics were brought to Park Place and set up on the 
summit of one of the lesser eminences. Forty-five 
stones, averaging seven feet in height, four in breadth, 
and from one to three feet in thickness, were arranged 
in a circle sixty-five feet in circumference, and in the 
exact positions, so far as could be understood, which 
fhey occupied in the dim era of antiquity. The Marshal 
built also an artificial Roman amphitheatre, approached 
by a long undei^ound passage leading to a valley 
planted with cypress; constructed a bridge from 
materials carted over from the remains of Reading 
Abbey; overhung a walk, at the end of which was a 
marble tomb, with weeping willows; and elsewhere 
excavated a cavern, and left other tokens of his eccentric 
restlessness. The mansion was rebuilt by its late owner, 
Mr. Noble, in the French-ItaHan style ; but its principal 
merit is the incomparable situation (300 feet above the 
level of the Thames), and surroundings of nine hundred 
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acres of superbly wooded hill and dale, velvet lawns 
and romantic glades, mossy dells and tangled thickets. 

The walk through the grounds, with its surprises 
of mimic ruins and suggestive emblems, its sylvan 
glories which owe nothing to the hand of man, and the 
fairy-like glimpses which owe everything to the bounti- 
ful river, is a treat, indeed, of which one never tires, 
and which every sojourner in these parts should, in duty 
bound, make his own. From the bosom of the river 
the white gleams of chalky clifiE contrast admirably 
with the masses of foliage. The residence at Park 
Place shows well from the second or third meadow 
below Marsh Lock, whence a pleasant patih leads us 
to Henley — ^the first view of which is marred by the 
coal-sheds, sidings, and ugly little railway station. 
However, the imposing Royal Hotel building does some- 
thing to redeem it, and certainly takes the edge oflf the 
ugliness of the adjacent " terrace." 

The fine old weir which, until comparatively recent 
years furnished an everlasting object-lesson to young 
artists at Marsh Lock, has been superseded by a modem 
arrangement worked by a travelling pulley ; but on the 
right bank the brick-mill, house, and exquisitely-kept 
river frontage of its gardens, improve by time, and 
worthily complete the charms of Park Place ; and, zig- 
zagging across the broad Thames, there remains the 
wooden bridge by which the barge-horses cross from 
Oxfordshire to the farther shore and back again. 

The district of which Henley is in a sense the 
riparian metropolis is one of the best along the entire 
length of the river for the angler. Although the right 
of the public to fish in the Thames has been frequently 
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called in question, and threatened with opposition, it 
remains one of the principal rivers in England free to 
the general angler. Only in rare instances is permission 
to fish refused to the public, and the system of preserva- 
tion is acquiesced in by all earnest sportsmen, who do 
not need to be informed that unless the pastime of 
angling is conducted on strictly fair principles, the 
Thames, or any other river, would soon be depopulated 
of its fish. 

Below Marsh Lock the stream is narrowed by the 
two islands in the middle of the channel, and rendered 
busy by that constant traffic of pleasure-boats which is 
inevitable in proximity to such towns as Henley and 
Reading. 
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I>»steiKM— Henley Bridge to Marlow Bridge 8 miles. 

Marlow Bridge to Cookham Bridge 4 miles. 

Cookham Bridge to Maidenhead Bridge ... 3 miles. 

At Henley-on-Thames we are on the border of 
Oxfordshire. From its bridge we obtain not the least 
striking of the views to which we have alluded. The 
wider expanse of the valley contracts a little as the 
stream approaches the base of Remenham Hill, whose 
wooded slopes descend to the neighbourhood of the 
water. The Thames is deflected slightly towards the 
left as it commences the curve, in which, a mile or so 
farther down, it swieeps round the base of the long 
shelving spur which forms the northern termination of 
Remenham. On the Oxfordshire side the ground rises 
more gradually, but perceptibly, from the river bank 
Just where the valley is narrowest is the site of Henley. 
A little farther down the hills recede on this side, and 
a fertile strath intervenes between their base and the 
water's edge. 

Henley is an old town — indeed, Plot claims for it 
the distinction of being the oldest town in Oxfordshire 
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— ^but it makes little figure in history. A conflict be- 
tween the royal and the parliamentary troops in the 
" Great Rebellion " is almost the only stirring incident 
which it has witnessed. Moreover, it has retained fewer 
reUcs of ancient days than many places of more modem 
date. Even its church, which is well situated in the 
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neighbourhood of the river, is not a building of unusual 
antiquity. The greater part of the fabric is in the 
Perpendicular style. The tower is even younger, and 
is said to have been erected by Cardinal Wolsey, so 
that it belongs to the latest period of Tudor work. 
Several of the windows have been filled with modern 
stained-glass, and the interior has been carefully re- 
stored, so that the church is not unworthy of its 
position. Some of the monuments have a certain 
interest, such as those which commemorate Richard Jen- 
nings, "Master Builder of St Paul's Cathedral," and 
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General Dumouriez, of French Revolution fame, wfco 
ended an eventful life at Turville Park, in this neigh- 
bourhood. 

Though Henley has not retained any of the pictur- 
esque mansions of olden time, there are several houses, 
dating from various periods of the eighteenth century, 
which will repay rather more than a passing glance; 
and the town, as seen from the river bridge, is not 
without a certain beauty. The bridge itself, a five- 
arched stone structure, is by no means the least adorn- 
ment of the town. It, too, is a work of the eighteenth 
century, having been built about the year 1787, from the 
design of Mr. Hayward, a Shropshire architect He 
died during the progress of the work, and greatly de- 
sired, it is said, to be buried beneath the centre arch 
of the bridge. This singular place of sepulture — ^almost 
rivalling that of Alaric I. — ^was out of harmony with the 
spirit of the age, so, as the next best thing, they buried 
him in the neighbouring churchyard, and set up a 
fine monument to his memory. 

Close by the bridge is the " Red Lion " Inn, a hostel 
of note now, as it has been for long years past; for 
on a pane in one of its windows Shenstone wrote the 
well-laiown lines — 

'* Whoe'er has travelled life's dull round, 
Where'er his stages may have been, 
May sigh to think that he has found 
His wannest welcome at an inn." 

Henley is generally a quiet enough town, though the 
increasing fondness for river-side amusements gives to it 
a certain briskness through all the summer-time; but 
it has one epoch of thrilling excitement, one brief 
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period of dense crowd and ceaseless bustle, in the early 
part of July, at the time of its regatta. If the Uni- 
versities' race between Putney and Mortlake is the 
aquatic Derby, Henley races are the Goodwood meet- 
ing of the Thames. The inns, the lodgings, the private 
houses, are full of visitors ; house-boats are moored on 
the river, tents pitched in the meadows for those who 
enjoy the delights of camping out ; excursion trains dis- 
gorge their thousands, boats of every description bring 
their contingents from various locaUties up and down 
stream. The "Fair Mile,'' the famed approach to the 
town on the Oxford road — ^the special pride of Henley — 
has no rest from the stream of passing vehicles, and its 
trees are powdered with their dust; the streets, the 
meadows, the bridge, every coign of vantage, are 
crowded, and the usual itinerant accompaniments of an 
outdoor festivity are there in abundance. The course 
is rather less than a mile and a half in length, from an 
"ait" below Fawley Court, whidi bears the name of 
R^atta Island, to the bridge. So the town itself be- 
comes the theatre in which the interest of the aquatic 
drama is concentrated. 

The river is alive with craft of all kinds — skiflFs and 
dingeys, tubs and boats of every degree — and the 
officials find it no easy task to clear the course for each 
race. The interest is not, as at Putney, concentrated 
on a single contest ; the " events " are many, the chief, 
perhaps, being the Ladies' Plate, the Grand Challenge 
Cup, and the Diamond Sculls. These also are not 
settled in a single race ; usually there are two or three 
heats, in order to reduce the number of competitors, 
before the final struggle. The interest of the Henley 
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contests also affects a wider circle than the inter-Uni- 
versity race. The colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, 
which have taken the lead on the Isis or the Cam in 
the annual races, send their representative " eights " or 
" fours," the best oarsmen of the London dubs and our 
public schools put in an appearance, while of late years 
an increasing number of competitors from tihe Continent 
and the Colonies have entered, and not seldom carried 
off a trophy from Henley. 

We may recall to mind in passing that the course at 
Henley was the scene of the first aquatic contest be- 
tween the Universities of Oxford and Cambricfee. It 
took place at the beginning of the long vacation, on the 
loth of June, 1829, late in the afternoon. Contrary to 
expectation Oxford was victorious. The race of course 
was rowed in the old-fashioned heavy boats, without 
outriggers, which were then termed "very handsome, 
and wrought in a superior style of workmanship. . . . 
The Oxford crew appeared in their blue-check dress, 
the Cambridge in white with pink waistbands." 

On the Berkshire side of the bridge at Henley a 
road climbs the steep slope, which may well be followed 
by any who desire to obtain a wider view of the neigh- 
bourhood, but there is a walk also at the base of the 
hill, which should not be forgotten, to the little church 
of Remenham, with its remnants of Norman work, its 
exceptionally pretty lych-gate, and its carved porch. 
Its situation, with the river on one side and the wooded 
slopes on the other, is not the least picturesque in the 
Valley of the Thames. 

On the meadows below Henley, and on the left bank 
of the Thames, is Fawley Court, a mansion built by 
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Sir Christopher Wren, but subsequently enlarged. The 
grounds extend from road to river, and their fine aged 
trees enhance greatly the beauty of this reach of the 
Thames. The present house occupies the site of an 
old manor-house, which was plundered by the Royalist 
troops at the outbreak of the Civil War. Remenham 
village, with its Uttle church, ahready mentioned, nestles 
below the slope opposite to Fawley Court, and lower 
down, on the Buckinghamshire side (for we Have now 
crossed the county boundary), comes " Greenland," oppo- 
site to where the Thames makes its sharpest bend. This 
house fared even worse in those unquiet times. About 
two years later than the incident just related it stood 
a siege of six months, when it was held by the Royalists 
against their opponents, and did not capitulate till it 
was almost knocked to pieces. Some traces of the 
works raised during the siege still remain, and when 
the house was enlarged, some years ago, quite a crop of 
cannon-balls was dug up. 

Sweeping round the eastern side of the Berkshire 
slopes the Thames is checked by Hambledon Lock and 
its islands — ^well known to fishermen, the reach above 
being noted for pike — ^by Aston Ferry, where the 
river begins to strike out into the more open part of 
the valley by Culham Court and the islands below, till 
it approaches Medmenham Abbey, a place of more note 
since its suppression than in earlier times. The con- 
vent was founded not long after the Norman Conquest, 
when the owner of the manor bestowed it on the Abbey 
of Wobum, in Buckinghamshire, which he had recently 
founded, for the endowment of a separate but subsidiary 
house. Medmenham does not appear ever to have 
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become wealthy, and never made any figure in history, 
except that the abbot was epistolar of the Order of the 
Garter, a distinction which one would not have antici- 
pated for a place so humble. The report of the Com- 
missioners at the time of the suppression of the 
monasteries is curiously negative. It had at that time 
only two monks, " Servants none — ^Wood none — Debts 
none — Bells, &c., worth 2I. is. 8d. The house wholly 
in ruins, and the value of the moveable goods only 
il. 3s. 8d." A poor piece of plunder, certainly. 

Medmenham again enjoyed a certain amount of 
celebrity at the close of the eighteenth century. At that 
time the abbey, which after the suppression of the 
monasteries had been converted into a dwelling-house, 
was the property of Francis Dashwood, Lord le 
Despencer. He determined to found a society, which 
was called after his first name — ^the Franciscan Order. 
It was, however, anything but an Order of Poverty. 
The number was twelve, in imitation of a band to which 
these men were the most opposite possible. Great 
mystery was observed ; the workmen who prepared the 
building were brought down from London, secluded as 
far as possible from any communication with the people 
of the neighbourhood, and then conveyed back as 
mysteriously as they had come. Very few servants 
were kept in the " abbey," and these were not allowed 
to wander beyond the monastic precincts, or to hold 
any intercourse with the neighbouring villagers. Still, 
though there were no penny papers or " own correspon- 
dents" in those days, though "interviewers" and 
" special commissioners " had not been invented, some 
rumours got abroad as to the sayings and doings of the 
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new fraternity. It is to be hoped that they were ex- 
aggerated, that the author of "Chrysal*' has over- 
coloured the picture ; but that these Franciscans carried 
out to the ftdl the Rabelaisian motto, " Fay ce que tu 
voudras," inscribed over their portal there can be little 
doubt. Their rites and ceremonies appear to have been 
profane parodies of those of their predecessors, their 
lives in keeping with their religion. Among the band 
were numbered the Earl of Sandwich, Bubb Dodington, 
Wilkes, and Churchill Society seems to have been 
rather scandalised, but we do not read that the Fran- 
ciscans suffered any social penalty. Happily, after a 
time the Order was dissolved, under what circumstances 
it is not exactly known. One version, perhaps 
legendary, is that a disappointed member secreted a 
large monkey in a chest in the hall prior to one of their 
great festivals. At a particular stage of the ceremonies 
there was an invocation to the Evil One. At this 
moment the treacherous monk pulled a string and lifted 
the lid; Pug sprang upon the table, and then leaped 
through the open window. The revellers, mistaking 
their kinsman for their master, thought matters were 
getting serious, and so held no more merry meetings. 

The house afterwards became a pleasantly situated 
inn, with farm buildings attached; ivy mantled pic- 
turesquely on some of the old walls, and the tower, an 
" antique *' of the eighteenth century, looked well when 
not too closely examined. But this, too, has disappeared 
imder recent rebuildings by the present owner. The 
village of Medmenham lies back from the river at the 
foot of the bluffs; with the little church half buried 
among trees. 
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Below Medmenham some more islands vary the 
course of the Thames^ and on the high ground upon the 
left bank is Danes Field — ^the site of a Roman camp. 
Woods surround the house and clothe the slope. Here 
flourish holly, box, and yew — trees, it is believed, of 
indigenous growth; descendants, very probably, of 
those which covered all the uplands when men were few 
in England, and many a mile of unbroken forest 
separated the scattered settlements. The house has 
recently been rebuilt as a white castellated building, 
which stands out prominently against the stirrounding 
greens of the foliage. A curious relic was said to be 
preserved in the old house — a withered human hand, 
which was discovered among the ruins of Reading 
Abbey. This is believed to be identical with the sup- 
posed hand of St. James the Apostle, presented to that 
establishment by Henry I. 

Hurley comes next, with its islands and locks, inter- 
rupting the even tenor of the river, with Hurleyford 
House, backed by sloping woods, on the opposite shore. 
Hurley is another old-world place, for it, too^ carries back 
its history to the days of the Conqueror when a convent 
was founded here by GeofFry de Mandeville, a comrade 
of William the Norman on the field of Hastings, to 
whom fell a share of the plunder of England Parts of 
the church belong to that which he erected, and within 
its walls Edith, wife of Edward the Confessor, was 
buried. A group of farm buildings still incorporates por- 
tions of the ancient monastery, the chief one being the 
refectory. 

Temple Lock and Mill passed, Bisham comes 
next, a spot of rare attractions. Between the wooded 
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hills and the river there is a broad and fertile 
strath, the very place on which, in ancient times, 
monks "most did congregate." Accordingly they 
soon got hold of a goodly estate at Bisham, and 
that grey old manor-house standing among groves of 
stately trees some little distance from the Thames marks 
the site, first of a house of the Templars^ then of an 
Attgustinian Priory. The latter had atx>ut two centuries 
of tranquil existence, for it was founded in the year 
1 338* by WilUam Montacute, Earl of Salisbury. The 
last prior submitted to the change;, adopted the tenets 
of the Reformers, and became Bishop of St. Davids. 
Moreover, he took to himself a wife, who bore him five 
daughters, each one of whom had a bishop for her 
husband His memory is not held in great honour in 
the annals of St Davids, for he cared more for money 
than for the good of the see. After Bisham passed 
into the hands of secular owners it becomes better 
known to history. Henry VIH. made a present of it to 
his discarded spouse, Anne of Cleves, and she, by royal 
permission, exchanged it with Sir PhiUp Hoby, for a 
manor in Kent. He was the last Englishman who was 
legate to the Pope at Rome, and, like many others of 
his nation, never left the place ahve. His brother, Sir 
Thomas, who succeeded to the estate, was ambassador 
to France, and he also died abroad In Queen Mar/s 
time the Princess Elizabeth was committed to his charge, 
and she spent a considerable time within the walls of 
Bisham. What she thought of the place and of her 
keeper may be inferred from a graceful compliment 
which she paid him on his first appearance at court 
after her accession. " If I had a prisoner whom I wanted 
J 
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to be most carefully watched, I should intrust him to 
your chaige ; if I had a prisoner whom I wished to be 
most tenderly treated* I should intrust him to your care." 

The house is a picturesque old structure of grey 
stone, with pointed gables, mullioned windows, and a 
low tower; portions of it, for instance^ the tower and 
the hall — once part of the convent chapel — are remnants 
of Montacute's abbey ; but the larger part of the build- 
ing is later than the date of the suppression of the re- 
ligious orders, most of it being late Tudor work, due to 
the Hoby family. Bisham is said to have its ghost 
Lady Hoby, wife of Sir William, " walks " in one of the 
bedrooms, appearing as the duplicate, in opposite tints, 
of a portrait which hangs in the hall, and engaged in 
*' washing her hands with invisible soap in imperceptible 
water," in a basin which, self-supported, moves on before 
her. This is the cause which disturbs her rest: "She 
had a child William, who, being a careless or clumsy 
urchin, kept always blotting his copy-book; so the 
mother did not spare the rod, and spoiled the child in a 
physical sense, for she whipped Master William till he 
died" The author of " Murray's Guide-Book to Berk- 
shire " states as a curious coincidence^ if not a corrobora- 
tion of the story, that on altering the shutter of a window 
"a quantity of children's copy-books of the reign of 
Elizabeth were discovered pushed into the rubble 
between the joists of the floor, and that one of these was 
a copy-book which answered exactly to the story, as if 
the child could not write a single line without a blot" 

The tower of Bisham Church — ^the part most con- 
spicuous from the river — is of very early date — a rude 
and rather curious piece of Norman work, which may be 
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older than the days of Stephen, when the Templars first 
came to Bisham. The body of the church is also 
picturesque, but it has been so greatly restored— even 
to rebuilding — that it is no easy task to separate old 
from new. At the present time its most interesting 
features are some of the monuments of the Hoby family, 
especially those to the two brothers mentioned above. 
The widow of the second brother, Thomas, had the 
bodies of both brought back to England for burial at 
Bisham ; and being a lady learned even for those days, 
she wrote them an epitaph in three languages. It 
would appear from the concluding lines on her husband's 
monument that she was willing, under certain drcum* 
stances, to be consoled even for the loss of such a 
paragon : — 

" Give me, O Ood ! a husband like unto Thomas, 
Or else restore to me my hasband Thomas 1 " 

She seems to have considered that the first part of 
her prayer was granted, as the second could hardly be 
expected, for before the year was out she married Sir 
Thomas RusselL 

Turning aside from the woods at Bisham and sweep- 
ing away yet farther into the broad valley plain, the 
stream of the Thames brings us to the quiet market-town 
of Great Marlow. A suspension bridge crosses the river, 
and the gardens and houses on either side afford many 
scenes of quiet and homelike beauty. Just below it 
are a weir and a mill, not without a certain picturesque- 
ness; and from a distance the spire of the church, 
rising from amoi^ groups of trees, enhances the attrac- 
tion of the scene. The river here, during a considerable 
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part of the year, would still be almost as fit a soene for 
a poet's musing as it was when Shelley resided in the 
town, and wrote the " Revolt of Islam," spending much 
of his time dreamily floating in a boat upon the Thames. 
The most conspicuous feature in Great Marlow, as has 
been already said, is its churchy which stands near to 
the river and the bridge. The style may be called 
Gothic — that is to say, the architect had in his mind 
some of the English parish churches of the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century ; but it is the Gothic of what we may 
call the pre- Victorian revival, and about as like what it 
is supposed to imitate as the " English as she is spoke " 
of the ingenious Porti^ese is to our mother-tongue. 
The church, however, is not wholly without interest^ as 
it contains one or two " curiosities." Of these, one is 
a portrait of the " Spotted Boy," the work of Coventry, 
in 1811. The lad was one of Richardson's "exhibits," 
who died at Great Marlow, and was buried in the church- 
yard. His memorial stone stands back to back with 
that of his showman, Richardson. He was a negro, but 
was mottled with white patches on body and hair — ^as 
if he had been imperfectly operated on with soap, after 
the manner of the advertising placards. The monument 
to a doughty Englishman, Sir Myles Hobart, who once 
represented Great Marlow in Parliament, is interesting, 
and, in its way, quaint Sir Myles was a steadfast 
opponent of the Court party in the troublous days before 
the Great Rebellion, and, on one occasion, with his own 
hands locked the door of the House during the reading 
of a protest against certain illegal taxes. For this he 
was, of course, imprisoned; but it is {feasant to read 
that the Long Parliament voted a considerable sum to 
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his family as an acknowledgment of his services and 
a compensation for His sufferings. A bas-relief in the 
porch indicates the manner of his death, which was the 
result of an accident. His horses ran away down Hol- 
bom Hill, upsetting the coach, and fataUy injuring their 
master. On the wall of the North Aisle is an elaborate 
monument to Mistress Katherine Willoughby which 
dates from 1597. Under a canopy are represented 
kneeUng, in profile, and in high relief, Mistress Wil- 
loughby, her husband, and their six children: three 
boys ranged behind their father in order of size, and 
three girls in like manner behind their mother. It is 
placed too high on the wall for the inscription to be 
read from the floor. 

Great Marlow is in truth a town of unusual antiquity, 
for it is heard of before the Norman Conquest; but 
there are only a few fragments of ancient buildings re- 
maining to record its connection with mediaeval days. 

There is a circumstance connected with Great Mar- 
low, beneath the dignity of history indeed, which, how- 
ever, as we are writing of the Thames, must not be 
passed over in silence. In former days — ^and perhaps 
still, for we do not wish to make experimental proof — 
the simple and apparently purposeless question, " Who 
ate the puppy pie under Marlow Bridge?" sufiftced to 
throw the bargee of the Thames into a state of mind 
which could only find adequate expression in words 
which more than bordered on profanity. The venom 
rankling in the taunt is thus explained: — ^The landlord 
of the inn at Medmenham had received private informa- 
tion that certain bargemen meditated that night a foray 
on his larder. He was a humorous man, who had just 
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drowned a litter of young puppies. So he had their 
corpses baked in a pie, which he placed in the larder, 
and did not sit up to keep guard. The larder was 
robbed, the pie was carried off and conveyed to Marlow 
Bridge, where the plunderers feasted, as they supposed, 
on young rabbits. 

From Great Marlow weir and lock the Thames 
sweeps back through level meadows to the foot of 
Quarry Woods. There is now a pleasant diversity in 
the scenery. On the left the level plain continues, over 
which we glance backwards to the spire and houses and 
trees of Great Marlow, and sideways for a longer dis- 
tance to where the grey, stumpy tower of Little Mar- 
low is almost concealed by foliage. But on the right 
bank the steep wooded slope of the ancient valley 
which runs at the back of the groves of Bisham is now 
approached by the Thames, whose stream for a time 
hugs the foot of the declivity, and gives us a foretaste of 
what is to come at Clieveden. The woodland, however, is 
being broken up by the ubiquitous builder. The masses 
of green are blotted with patches of red of roofs, and the 
pure sylvan beauty of the neighbourhood is lessened by 
the roads that are cut sheer through the woods. 

After a time the river once more deserts the 
shadows of the wooded slopes and strikes out again 
into the open plain. The surface of the water lies open 
to the breeze^ and from bank to bank it is a Uttle wider 
than usual In other respects the scene, after the beauty 
of the last stage, becomes a little monotonous. The 
chalk downs have receded and their slope has dimin- 
ished on the right; on the left they are still distant 
There are but few trees by the river bank, and the 
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meadows on either side are level and uninteresting; 
even the embankment of the railway, which we are now 
approaching, is a prominent and not attractive feature 
in the landscape. For a railway bridge, however, the 
structure is not unpleasing; and when we have left 
behind both that and some works on the nearer side the 
scene once more brightens. Just inland is Bourne End 
Station, where the branch line from Great Marlow joins 
that which runs from Maidenhead to High Wycombe 
and Thame. 

No one can journey a mile or two along the Thames 
without noticing the swans, which add so much to the 
beauty of the royal river, as they ** float double, swan 
and shadow," on some quiet pool, or come ruffling up 
towards some passing skiiF, in defence of their young. 
A sheet of water is hardly complete as a picture without 
some swans floating upoh it White specks in the dis- 
tance, forms of exquisite grace and purity of colour in 
the foreground, they give a harmony to the composition 
and add to the scene the interest of Ufe. The abun- 
dance of swans on the Thames is due to the fact that 
they are carefully tended. They are not to be reckoned 
among fera naiura; indeed, though other species are 
chance visitors, the "mute swan" is never, strictly 
speaking, a wild bird in England. Those that make 
the Thames their habitat belong to the Crown and to 
two of the City Companies — the Dyers' and the Vint- 
ners'. Keepers are appointed to look after them, 
especially in the building season, when they are in some 
danger from predaceous animals, and in more danger 
from those who can never see a wild or semi-wild 
creature without wanting to kill it. The nests are 
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generally built on the "aits," where the osier beds 
afford a quiet retreat and a good foundation for the 
capacious structure. This is constructed roughly of 
twigs and reeds, and raised some little height above 
the ground. 

The process of counting and marking the swans is 
called "swan upping," corrupted generally into "swan 
hopping," and is performed by the Vintners* and Dyers' 
Companies in conjunction with the Crown. The swans 
are caught and examined, sometimes not without a good 
deal of trouble, and the cygnets are marked on the bill 
with a special symbol The Vintners' Company mark is, 
or was, two nicks, whence, by a slight corruption, came 
the curious inn sign of the "swan with two necks." 
" Swan upping " has been wont to begin on the Monday 
after St Peter's Day, just at the time when a water 
excursion would be most pleasant, in the full warmth 
of stmimer, and before all the spring brightness had 
passed away from the foliage. At an earlier date the 
birds appear to have been regarded as royal property ; 
and in Hone's "Every-day Book," under the head^ 
of July 12, is the reprint of a curious tract published in 
1570, entitled, "The Order for Swannes." It is here 
enacted that all private owners must compound with 
the King's Majesty for the right to use a mark ; while 
penalties, commonly fines of thirteen shillings and four- 
pence, were inflicted for stealing the eggs, for unlawful 
carrying of swan-hooks, and the like; but the erasure 
or counterfeiting of marks entailed a heavier fine and 
a year's imprisonment 

Abney House, below Bourne End Bridge, is one of 
those places by the river which must often set the way- 
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farer coveting, in despite of the Decalogue. Climbing 
plants of many kinds mantle with flowers and with 
leaves, lai^ and small, the verandahs and walls of the 
house ; and their green foliage is in pleasant contrast 
with its red-coloured bricks. The smooth-cut lawns are 
green even in the hottest season, and are interspersed 
with living bouquets of bright-coloured flowers. 

There is a pleasant reach below the Bourne End 
bridge, during which the views are more varied and the 
riverside is less monotonous than on the part which we 
have left above it; the woods of Clieveden are con- 
spicuous in their height, and form an ever-increasing 
delight as the wayfarer approaches Cookham. 

Above Cookham Bridge, a row of bungalows affords 
evidence of the popularity of the district, and at the 
bridge, a Ught iron structure — to cross which a toll is 
demanded by the company which owns it — the river 
broadens out before it splits up into channels, in a way 
that is rather perplexing to newcomers. On the left 
hand is the original main channel, which takes a great 
bend outwards towards Hedsor before curving back to 
pass under the shadow of the Clieveden woods. Then 
comes ** the cut," with its locks — an artificial canal made 
to avoid the circuit and difficulties of the old channel. 
Beyond this are the entrances to two smaller channels, 
one leading to Odney weir, the other entering the 
Thames some distance below Clieveden House. 

Cookham Church is almost hidden by the bridge 
and by houses from the prettiest part of the river, 
though well seen higher up the stream. Its low tower 
is partly covered with ivy; the body of the church is 
of various dates, the oldest part being Early English. 
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It contains several modern stained-glass windows and 
old monuments, especially brasses. The cook of Queen 
Eleanor, wife of Henry III. ; the " master clerk of the 
Spycery, under King Harry the Sixt," have their tombs 
within the church; a modern monument by Flaxman 
commemorates the death by drowning of Sir Isaac 
Pocock, and a portrait bas-reUef by the late H. H. Arm- 
steady R-A., forms a memorial of Frederick Walker, 
A.RA, who lies in the churchyard in the same grave as 
his mother and brother. 

In the distance, to the left of Clieveden, and seem- 
ingly forming with it one demesne, Ues Hedsor Park, 
the seat of Lord Boston, with its imitation castle, which 
could only be improved, pictorially speaking, by its 
complete removal from the scene. Hedsor overlooks 
the old course of the river, but is not approached by the 
traveller by boat, who has to follow the new cut, the 
only navigable channel. There is nothing attractive in 
the house, which is in the modem Italian style, and is 
hardly worthy of the magnificent situation it occupies. 
The tiny church, which is within the park enclosure, and 
has been beautifully restored, contains some monuments 
of the Irby family. 

The chief point of interest about the new cut — 
which, as might be expected, has rather too much of the 
Dutch canal about it to attract the traveller just fresh 
from Cookham — ^is that, in making it, a number of 
skeletons, with swords and spears of Roman workman- 
ship, were found entombed together; indicating that 
these meadows had been the scene of some long-for- 
gotten conflict 

At the lower end of the new cut a lock leads into 
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the main channel of the Thames, a short distance bebw 
a weir, and at the very foot of the Clieveden woods. 
To reach this point the pedestrian has to take the ferry 
from the southern end of Cookham Bridge, and at the 
lock cross another ferry to the path which runs under 
the woods. It would be difficult to find a fairer scene 
on any river within the limits of our island, and not easy 
did we take a wider range over the surface of the earth. 
On both sides Art has been called in to the aid of 
Nature ; but that aid has been only bestowed where it 
is a boon. The level island on the right hand has been 
converted into a beautiful garden where clusters of 
bright flowers stud the greenest of lawns, and trees from 
distant lands are mingled with those of native growth. 
Only the residence itself spoils the suggestiveness of its 
name — Formosa On the left bank the chalky upland, 
which for some miles past has formed a marked 
feature in the scenery, and has bounded our view 
in front, now descends to the river brink in steep 
slopes, sometimes almost in cliffs. Between the foot 
of these and the water, only here and there does 
a narrow strip of level land intervene. All the 
trees of England seem to have congregated on this 
bank : there are hazel and maple and thorn ; there are 
ash and oak, and beech and elm; there are chestnut 
and sycamore, and, especially at this upper end, the 
brighter tints of the deciduous trees, and of the broad- 
leaved evergreens, are dappled by the sombre hues of 
Scotch firs, with their ruddy trunks, and of ancient yews, 
very possibly lineal descendants of trees among which 
the ancient Britons hunte^ before ever a Roman galley 
floated on the Thames. For Clieveden Woods, though 
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doubtless they arc in part the result of the gardener's 
art, are very probably a relic of the primaeval forests 
which once covered so large a part of England. Down 
by the river's brink what a wealth of beauty is often to 
Be found; the waterside plants grow strong and free, 
pink willow-herb and purple loosestrife, yellow fleabane 
and St John's wort, with numbers more which it is 
needless to mention; while the bank above is green 
in summer with many a herb, and bright in spring with 
many a flower. Ivy and briony and wild bine festoon 
and sometimes half smother the trees, while the 
traveller's joy creeps and clings in masses so profuse 
that from afar it seems to flicker like grey lights among 
the green shadows. 

About half a mile from the Lock Ferry the path 
comes to an abrupt termination at the picturesque ferry 
house of Cookham Lower Ferry, and once more the 
pedestrian is taken across to the southern bank 

From this position the first glimpse is caught of the 
mansion, and now from time to time as we pass down the 
stream it comes into view, standing above the slope on 
the edge of the plateau. Its absence is a boon rather than 
a loss; its clock-tower, indeed, as it rises above the 
hills, occasionally forms a pleasant addition to the view ; 
but the house is not particularly striking in itself, and 
the design is wholly unsuitable for its position. So 
we may look as little as possible at Clieveden House, 
and as much as possible at its woods, and be thankful 
even for the tiny mercies of its clock-tower. . The pre- 
sent house occupies the site of an earlier mansion, which 
was destroyed by fire, as was also that whidi it suc- 
ceeded The destruction of the first house, in the year 
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175 1, may be used to point a moral against reading in 
bed — ^at any rate, by the light of a candle. One of the 
maidservants, while indulging in this practice, fell asleep, 
the candle set the hangings on fire, she woke up in too 
great a fright to do anything to extinguish the flames, 
and in a surprisingly short time almost the whole of the 
mansion was destroyed, but little of the furniture and 
few of the pictures being saved. This house had been 
erected by the notorious George Villiers, second Duke 
of Buckingham, whose duel with the Earl of Shrewsbury 
is among the memories of another part of the Thames ; 
and when the latter fell wounded, it was to the shelter 
of this mansion that the guilty pair went off in triumph. 
To Villiers, as owner of Clieveden, in course of time, 
succeeded Frederick, Prince of Wales, father of 
Geo^e III. Of him 

** Who was alive and is dead, 
There's no more to be said/' 

except that through him the national air "Rule 
Britannia '* is associated with Clievedea Thomson the 
poet had been taken into favour by this prince at a 
time when he was, to some extent, the patron of litera- 
ture. Thus the masque of Alfred was first performed 
within the walls of Clieveden, and into this masque 
"Rule Britannia," composed by Dr. Ame, was intro- 
duced, and has alone escaped oblivion. 

This house, which appears to have been a stately 
structure, was destroyed, as has already been explained, 
and it was rebuilt in the last century by Sir G. Warren- 
der, from whom it was purchased by the Duke of Suther- 
land. Another great fire occurred in 1849, ^^^ which 
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the present house was built— now the property of 
Mr. Waldorf Astor. The gardens are very beautiful, 
but the walks through the groves which mantle 
the slope — ^through the dense vegetation and trail- 
ing undergrowth — are in their way not less attrac- 
tive. The diff runs by the riverside for more than a 
mile, unbroken except at one spot, rather beyond the 
house, where a glen, now forming part of the gardens, 
winds down to the riverside, and a£Fords an easier access 
to the terraced plateau above. 

Though less favourably situated for prospect or for 
health, there are, as we have said, homes of no little 
beauty on the opposite side of the river. White Place, 
whidi obtains its name from the colour of the stone of 
which it is built, lies back from the river. It, too, 
is connected with the memory of Villiers ; and its avenue 
of elms is reputed to be haunted by the ghost of a 
" white lady without a head," who was one of his .victims. 

It is difficult to describe the beauty of this. part of 
the river, because it does not so much consist in notable 
features as in a series of exquisite combinations of 
subtly varied forms, and in delicate harmonies of colour. 
There is, of course, the one great effect of wooded 
slope and of flowing stream, which differs but little 
from place to place ; but there is in addition, at every 
step, some novel harmony of its minor features — ^fredi 
drapery of the aged limbs of trees, a new contrast of 
the darkling water beneath the shadow of the bank, 
with the sparkle of the sun on the ripples of the stream. 

It is not far beyond the termination of Clieveden 
Uiat the aj^roach to Maidenhead is signalled by a suc- 
cession of well-buiH villas which front directly on the 
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towing-path, and a group of islands which divides the 
channel to the weir^ and the cutting to Boulter's Lock. 
Boulter's ! Who does not know it, and the gay cheerful 
crowds that pass through it and hne its banks on the 
sunny summer Sundays in the boating season? It is 
without doubt the most popular show place on the 
Thames. The lock is an adjunct of Maidenhead : there 
is a pleasant promenade by the river, which runs by Ray- 
mead almost to the bridge ; all the boats converge to 
the lock, and their occupants must run the gauntlet of 
the crowd of onlookers. 

To the ever-moving procession of boats the lock 
house with the mill behind form a picturesque back- 
ground, while the be-gardened banks on the Taplow 
shore, and even the mills — despite their chimneys — ^add 
their quota to a scene which is full of life and beauty. 

Turning down stream once more, we feel constrained 
to anathematise the powers that allowed the erection of 
the gasworks on the Taplow shore to disturb the view 
with all their gaunt ugliness. Houses are now close 
together on the south bank, and presently Maidenhead 
and Taplow are linked tc^ether by the bridge. 

Taplow has not much to detain us ; its one feature 
of note is Taplow Court^ with its attractive garden. It 
was built by the Earl of Orkney, one of the Duke of 
Marlborough's companions in the great European wars. 

Maidenhead stands well away from the river, the 
original town, that is. It was buiH long before the days 
when boating was a popular pastime, or perhaps its 
founders would have chosen a site more convenient to 
the frequenters of the river. But it is an uninteresting 
town ; its only picturesque feature is a row of old alms- 
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houses endowed in 1659 by *' James Smyth, Esq., Citizen 
and Salter." There is a new block of ahnshouses next 
to it inscribed " The Haven of Rest/* which, if standing 
a couple of centuries hence, will doubtless merit a like 
description by a chronicler of that day. 

The Thames is crossed first by the seven-arched 
stone bridge that carries the high road ; secondly, by 
the single arch of brick, one of Brunei's bold designs, 
that supports the Great Western Railway. The space 
between is brightened with green lawns, beds of flowers, 
groups of shady trees, villa residences of not unpleasing 
design, and an island on the river, which are combined 
to form a view that is not readily surpassed within an 
equal distance from London. 

Maidenhead has been for long the site of a bridge 
across the Thames — at any rate, from a date prior to the 
reign of Edward III. At this spot there was once 
some smart fighting, when the Duke of Surrey, brother 
of Richard 11, held the bridge against Bolingbroke's 
troops all through one winter's night, so as to cover the 
retreat of his friends, himself at last stealii^ away with- 
out molestation. Except for this, and for being the 
place where Charles I, when fortune had deserted him, 
met his children, after a long separation. Maidenhead 
is nearly in the blessed condition of a place that has no 
history. It has been asserted to derive its name from 
the fact that the head of a British maiden, one of the 
eleven thousand virgins martyred with Ursula, at 
Cologne, was kept here; but the etymology is as 
legendary as the maiden, the true derivation being 
Maiden hythe, as there was here a wharf, or '* hythe," 
for timber in olden times. 
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MAIDENHEAD TO WINDSOR. 
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iMttoiK^cf.— Maidenhead Bridge to Bray Lock i| miles. 

Bray Lock to Windaor Bridge Smiles. 

On passing the railway bridge at Maidenhead we see 
on our right hand an old church tower rising apparently 
from out a cluster of tall, gaunt, windy poplars. It is 
that of Bray. The church has been severely restored, 
but it presents specimens of the historical architec- 
tural sequence of Early English, of Decorated, and of 
Perpendicular. It contains good brasses (particularly 
one of Sir John Foxle and his two wives), which range 
in date between 1378 and 1594; and it is celebrated 
for its only too well-known vicar, who enjoys all the 
popularity which attaches to comic baseness. Stone 
and flint are largely used in thir church ; but we eagerly 
pass on from the churchyard to seek the Jesus Hospital, 
founded in 1627 by William Goddard, as a refuge for 
forty poor persons. This beneficent refuge is a very 
picturesque quadrangle of one-storey brick almshouses, 
and the quadrangle encloses garden plots planted with 
flowers. 

But the Jesus Hospital has an interest which tran- 
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scends its own picturesqueness, for it is the scene 
selected by Frederick Walker as a suggestion for his 
noble picture, the "Harbour of Refuge," now in the 
National Gallery of British Art 

The Thames, following Sheridan's advice, flows 
ever between its banks — ^and then what banks they are I 
We pass by many a fair and stately home of ancient 
peace; we pass many a smooth lawn and garden gay 
with flowers ; we pass by rushes, willows, aits ; we pass 
noble woods, and full meadows in which the rich grass 
is studded with white and yellow flowers, while sunlight 
is softly speckled by the calm shadows of lofty, feathery 
elms. 

At Monkey Island is an hotel built upon an islet. It 
includes a pavilion erected by the third Duke of Marl- 
borough, in which certain monkeys are cleverly depicted 
by one Clermont. Here, too, is the Eton CoUege boat- 
house. Ever downward with the stream, we pass Down 
Place, Oakley, and the Fishery, and the site of Surly 
Hall, an inn much frequented by Eton boys, who used 
to come here for refreshment at that happy age in 
which it is possible to lunch ofif olives and tofifee. The 
river, at this part of it, is not distinctively beautiful 
Soon the channel is bifurcated, one arm, over which is 
written the ominous warning, " Danger!^ leading to the 
Weir, while the other arm conducts to Boveney Lock. 
Once through this lock, and we are in the r^on of 
Eton and Windsor. On the left is Athens, the classically 
named bathing place of the College, and round the 
bend Eton Chapel is on our left, and before us, growing 
greater as we near it, Windsor Castle rises upon the 
sight in ever grander proportions. 
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Eton is a well-worn theme — ^but can never be out- 
worn! The Royal College of the Blessed Vii^[in, 
whose assumption is depicted in the centre of the 
collegiate seal, was founded in the year 1440, after 
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Henr/s visit to Winchester, whence came Eton's first 
head-master, William of Waynflete. " It was high time," 
says Fuller, " some school should be founded, consider- 
ing how low grammar-learning then ran in the land." 
The original endowments were for "ten sad priests, 
four lay clerks, six choristers, twenty-five poor grammar- 
scholars, and twenty-five poor men to pray for the king." 
There are now on the foundation a provost, vice-provost, 
six fellows, three conducts, seventy king's scholars, ten 
clerks, and twelve choristers. Beside these, there are 
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above seven hundred scholars — Oppidans — who are not 
on the foundation. One of the masters of Eton College 
is illustrious through all time in which the English 
language is studied, as the writer of our earliest comedy, 
or the earliest which has come down intact to modem 
days. Not later than 1551, as critics and scholars are 
mostly agreed, did Nicholas Udall write his "Ralph 
Roister-Doister," which in plot and dialogue, is im- 
mensely superior to John Still's (who was also a school- 
master, of St John's and Trinity Colleges, Cambridge) 
" Gammer Gurton's Needle," supposed to have been 
written a few years — perhaps as many as fourteen — 
afterwards. The greatest of literary rarities in the 
library of Eton College is a copy of Master Nicholas 
Udall's right merry conceit, which is divided, in what 
would be considered as modem orthodox form, into 
live acts; is constructed with comic art of uncommon 
excellence ; contains thirteen characters, some of them 
powerfully and distinctly marked; and exhibits the 
manners of the middle order of people at that day, the 
scene being laid in London. All that we can reasonably 
guess concerning Nicholas Udall as a teacher of youth 
is that he was one to help in setting that early example 
of severity which was long afterwards followed as a 
sacred tradition of public-school custom and discipline. 
Thomas Tusser, who wrote the didactic poem, " Five 
Hundreth Points of Good Husbandrie," was one of 
Udall's scholars, and gives hard report of him as a most 
exacting master. 

Men of the world, active in social affairs, as well as 
clerkly and diligent in the conduct of the school, were 
some of the earlier provosts and masters. Roger Lup- 
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ton, whose rebus, the uncouth syllable, LUP, surmount- 
ing a tun, is carved over the door of the little chantry 
which contains his tomb, built the great tower and 
gateway, when he was provost in Henry VII/s time and 
later. Sir Thomas Smith was a Secretary of State and 
a well-known diplomatist in the reigns of Henry VIIL, 
Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth. Sir Henry Wotton 
was conspicuous both as a writer and a statesman, 
having been an ambassador of James I. ; nor is it 
necessary to say that as an angler he was the com- 
panion of Izaak Walton, by whom he was beloved and 
praised, notably as an " undervaluer of money." Francis 
Rouse, Speaker of the Barebones Parliament, saved Eton 
from confiscation, and founded three scholarships. 

Other illustrious provosts and head-masters, though 
not so versatile as to have influenced worldly affairs and 
the state of the nation directly, or to have written 
freely and jovially for the " inglorious stage," have left 
a mark on their tune which is more than merely 
scholastic. Such were Sir Henry Savile, reader to 
Queen Elizabeth, and one of the greatest scholars of her 
learned reign ; Thomas Murray, tutor and secretary to 
Prince Charles ; Dr. Steward, clerk of the closet to that 
prince after his accession to the throne ; Nicholas Monk, 
brother of the Duke of Albemarle, and sometime 
Bishop of Hereford ; Richard AUestree, Canon of Christ- 
church, who built the Upper School ; and the late Dr. 
Hawtrey, famed for his elegant scholarship as well as 
for his success as head-master. The " ever memorable " 
John Hales (whose name, briUiant at one time as that of 
a keen theological controversialist, might in this age be 
forgotten but for Milton's well-known sonnet). Bishop 
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Pearson, Bishop Fleetwood, Earl Camden^ Dean Stan- 
hope, Sir Robert Walpole, Sir William Draper, and 
Archbishop Longley were all, as boys, on the foundation 
of Eton College ; and other celebrities educated there 
— some of their names carved on the old wainscoting — 
were Edmund Waller, Harley Earl of Oxford, Lord 
Bolingbroke, the great Earl of Chatham, Lord Lyttel- 
ton, Thomas Gray, Horace Walpole, Wyndham, Fojc, 
Canning, Henry Fielding, Admiral Lord Howe, the Mar- 
quis Wellesley, the Duke of WelUngton, and Henry 
Hallam. 

In the notes to Collier's map of Windsor, published 
in 1742, an etymology is assigned to Eton which is not 
clearly demonstrated, if, indeed, it be demonstrable. 
** Eton," we read, " is so called from its low situation 
among the waters ; for Eton is the same as Watertown, 
but, as they are running waters, and it is a gravelly 
soil, it is observed that no place is more healthy than 
this." Few buildings, indeed, are more happily situated 
than this venerable pile of old red-brown brick and 
Caen stonei marked by the characteristic architecture 
of three centuries. The old part of the college, begun 
in 1441 and finished in 1523, consists of two quad- 
rangles, in one of which are the chapel and school, with 
the dormitories of the foundation-scholars, while the 
other contains the library, provost's house, and lodgings 
of the fellows. It is, of course, the chapel — a fine 
example of early Perpendicular^ resembling in outline 
King's College Chapel, at Cambridge — that gives dig- 
nity and distinction to all pictures of the place, from 
whichsoever point you take your view. The spires of 
this beautiful structture are those which "crown the 
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watery glade," and are conspicuous above the quaint 
turrets of the surrounding buildings seen from afar. 
Many are the views of Eton which are conunended, each 
as being the best, by different persons. The curving 
railway-run from Slough gives a continuous succession 
of changes not to be despised; but undoubtedly the 
riverside is best Gray's " distant prospect " was from 
the north terrace of Windsor Castle. 

It is scarcely to be doubted that Henry VI., who 
laid the first stone of the beautiful chapel lovingly, 
and with meek emulation of the noble fotmdations 
of William of Wykeham at Winchester and Oxford 
in his mind, intended that the structure, perfect as 
it now appears, should form only the choir of a mag- 
nificent collegiate church. To the building, as we see 
it, he would have added a nave and aisles, grandly 
vaulted, as the strength of the buttresses sufficiently 
indioates the chapel itself was meant to be. But the 
troublous years that closed his reign prevented the 
fulfilment of those designs; and it was left for the 
last century to bring the interior more worthily 
into accord with so fair an outside. Bird's bronze 
statue of the royal founder, erected by Provost Godol- 
phin, in 1719, stands in the centre of one of the quad- 
rangles. There is a look of cheerful gravity in the 
brick fronts of the college buildings. The elaborate 
quaintness of the chimneys, the sedate soUdity, whether 
of plainness or of ornament, give a pleasant character 
to these quadrangles, in the larger of which, containing 
the bronze statue of Henry VL, is as picturesque a 
clock-tower as any architect in soul might wish to see. 
Here, on the opposite side, the hand of Sir Christopher 
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Wren is denoted in the fine arcade supporting the 
Upper SchooL The second and smaller quadrangle, 
called the Green Yard, is surrounded by a cloister, and 
in it is the entrance to the Hall, a curious apartment, 
with a dais, and with three fireplaces, which were long 
panelled in and lost to memory. 

The proximity of the College to the river has given 
Etonians that proficiency in swimming and rowing of 
which they are justly proud, and which they m ai n tain 
by practice and prize-giving. On the fourth of June, 
now the Speech Day, loyally instituted in celebration of 
the birthday of King George III., a procession of boats 
from the Brocas to Surly is the event of the afternoon ; 
and the evening closes with a display of fireworks. 
When Henry VI. resolved on foundii^ a college at 
Eton, he incorporated two small colleges or hostels at 
Cambridge, one of wEich he had instituted two years 
before. Thus originated King's College, to which, as 
Lambarde says, " Eton sendeth forth her ripest fruit" 
The scholars are required by the statute to be "indi- 
gentes," but of course this provision has loi^ been a 
dead letter. 

It is a direct continuation of Eton into Windsor 
across the bridge connecting the Berkshire with the 
Buckinghamshire town, the town being to all intents 
and purposes one. Windsor Great Park — ^thus desig- 
nated in distinction from the Home Park of 500 acres, 
which adjoins the Castle, and is the enclosure which 
contained Heme's Oak — ^is separated from the castle 
precincts by the high road, and by part of Windsor. 
Apportioned here and there to farms, it still comprises 
a clear area Uttle short of 2,000 acres, forest-like in much 
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of its scenery, and abounding in walks and drives, from 
which a herd of deer is a frequent addition to the regal 
beauty of the prospect. For three miles the Great 
Park is traversed by the elm-bordered avenue called the 
Long Walk, at the far end of which, set up high on an 
eminence known as Snow Hill, stands a colossal eques- 
trian statue in lead, by Westmacott, of George III., in 
classic costume. 

The fine perspective, with its countless noble trees, 
was planned by Charles II., and finished under 
WiUiam III. Only by accident, fortunate or unfortu- 
nate we hesitate to say, was it that the quaintly beauti* 
ful gate, built at Whitehall by Holbein, "with bricks 
of two colours, glazed, and disposed in a tesselated 
fashion,'' and taken down in 1759, ^^^ ^c>t take the 
place now occupied by the leaden statue of George III. 
The materials of the Tudor gate, carefully preserved, 
were brought hither by the Duke of Cumberland, with 
an intention which was frustrated by his mortal sick- 
ness. Not as completed according to its original plan 
does the Long Walk in Windsor Great Park now appear. 
It was a walk, and nothing more, for Charles II. was a 
pedestrian. And as a walk it remained till 17 10, at 
which time the carriage-road down the avenue was con- 
structed, a new footpath having meanwhile been made 
for Queen Anne, which to this day retains its old title, 
the Queen's walk. 

Windsor Castle is the noblest regal pile, the most 
splendid palace-castle in Europe ; but it is seen to the 
best advantage when regarded from a distance, and con- 
templated in its totality. Perhaps the grand, irregtilar 
castle, which is perched upon a height, looks finest 
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when seen from below ; and the towering mass of royal 
buildings certainly appears at its best when seen from 
afar. There is no finer view than that from the river. 
When the castle is seen from within, and when its 
detail is looked at closely, there is much that is dis- 
appointing; and the chief architectural blot is the 
abominable restoration of Sir Jefifrey Wyattville, who 
was the architect of George IV. and of William IV. 
Wyattville is credited with 6ome respect for the interior, 
but his external architecture is wofuUy bad. He has 
made the great quadrangle in the Upper Ward a most 
dreary thing, and his uniform, conventional Gothic is 
mean and ugly in the extreme. 

It is, of course, impossible in these narrow limits to 
present any complete picture of Royal Windsor. Only 
a few points of interest can be suggested, and an en- 
deavour made to place the reader in a position to obtain 
some hint and glimpse of part of the romance, at least, 
of our most royal castle. 

Windsor is associated with the records of all the 
reigns since the Conquest Its annals cover the Court 
life of all the centuries since the Norman came to rule 
in England It is linked with all our history, and old 
as it is, it is ever young with the glow and poetry of 
romance. The Saxon kings had a palace at Old 
Windsor, and Edward the Confessor kept his Court 
there, but the site of that old royal dwelling cannot now 
with certainty be determined. William the Norman 
moved to New Windsor, but there is nothing visible in 
the present castle of an earlier date than Henry II. 
The ancient entrance, with the sheath of its portcullis 
plainly visible, shows clear traces of Henry II. 's work. 
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The great royal builders at Windsor whose additions 
and alterations to the structure are still extant, are Henry 
IL, III., Edward III., IV., Henry VII., VIII., and Queen 
Elizabeth, who was the foundress of the splendid North 
Terrace. All Charles II.'s work has been swept away 
by that Wyattville already mentioned. In Windsor was 
founded by Edward III., 1348, that noble and royal 
Order of the Garter which sprang from a king's chival- 
rous homage to a pure and lovely lady. William of 
Wykeham was, in 1356, surveyor of the king's works, 
and dwelt in that Winchester tower which has been so 
sorely spoiled by Wyattville ; and Chaucer, also under 
Edward IIL, was '* clerk of the repairs '' at Windsor. 

The St George's Chapel is an ideal chapel for such 
a palace-castle as Windsor. It is at once suQq>tuous 
and romantic, picturesque and full of colour. It is the 
royal chapel for the kingly Order of the Garter. The 
Choir is fitted up with the stalls of the members of the 
Order, and above each stall hang banners, helmets, 
crests, and swords. The chapel was built by 
Edward IV., and was commenced in 1472, the architects 
being Bishop Beauchamp and Sir Reginald Bray. Be- 
neath the feet of those who worship there to-day rests 
the dust of kings; of those who, in bygone times, 
worshipped also here while they were in the land of the 
living. The tomb of the founder, Edward IV., is here ; 
and the chapel covers the graves of Henry VI., Henry 
VIII., Jane Seymour, and of Charles I. In 1813 the 
grave of Charles was opened» and the few who looked 
upon the remains of the beheaded king could easily re- 
cognise the face and form of Charles Stuart 

John, King of France, taken at Cr^cy, David II. of 
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Scotland, captured at Neville's Cross, were prisoners of 
State at Windsor, and were probably immured in the 
King John's tower; but the romance of imprisonment 
in the castle centres round two other figures, to which 
it seems worth while to devote some little space. 

Two romances of chivalry and captivity are inti- 
mately connected with Windsor. One is that of a king, 
the other that of an earl The king is James I. of Scot- 
land, the earl is Surrey. After the murder, by starvation, 
of his eldest son, the Duke of Rothsay, Robert III. Was 
minded to save and to educate his second son, James, by 
sending the youth to France. The Scottish ship was 
captured by EngUsh vessels off Flamborough Head, 
and the prince was taken prisoner. This occurred on the 
13th of March, 1405. King Henry said, "his father 
was sending him to learn French. By my troth ! he might 
as well have sent him to me. I am myself an excellent 
French scholar, and will see to his instruction." 

And so began a gentle and generous captivity, which 
was certainly of advantage to the poet king. The 
prince was provided with masters, and had every luxury 
and indulgence. James was trained in all arts and arms, 
became a scholar and a cavalier, and benefited by contact 
with culture and civilisation. 

While at Windsor, love came to James in a shap>e 
of singular romance and charm, and he lived actually 
the adventure which Chaucer had devised for his Pala- 
mon and Arcite. The "grete Tour, that was so thik 
and strong" was, we hear, "cvyne joynaunt to the 
gardyn wall " ; and Emilie was walking and singing in 
the garden, while the imprisoned Palamon gazed from 
his high dungeon window in the tower, 
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*'And 80 befell by aventore or caaa, 
That through a window, thik of many a bar 
Of iron grete, and square as any spar, 
He cast his eyin on Emilia; 
And therewithall he blent, and cryid A ! 
As though he stongin were unto the herte.'* 

Then Arcite gazes from the same window — 

*'And with that sight her beauty hurt him so, 
That, if that Palamon was wounded sore, 
Arcit was hurt as much as he, or more.'* 

So far a royal poet's fancy. Now take a kingly 
fact ; the fact being also told in song — 

" Now there was maid fast by the Touris wall 
A gardyn faire, and in the comeris set, 
Ane herbere greene, with wandis long and small 
Railit about, and so with treeis set 
Was all the place, and hawthome hegis knet. 
• ••••• 

"And therew* kest I doun m3m eye agejme, 
Quhare as I saw walkyng under the toure. 
Full secretely, new cumyn hir to pleyne. 
The fairest or the fireschest 20ung floure 
That ever I sawe, methot before that houre. 
For quhick sodayne abate, anon astert. 
The blnde of all my bodie to my hert. 

" And though I stode abaiset tho a lyte, 
No wonder was; for quhy? my wittes all 

Were so ouercome wt pleasaunce and del}rte, 
Only through letting of myn eyen fall, 
That sudaynly my hert became hir thrall 

For ever, of free wyll ; for of menace 

There was no tokyn in hir suete face.*' 

Then follows a young poet's lovely and rapturous de- 
scription of the fair vision^ who was, indeed,, the Lady 
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Jane» or Johanna Beaufort, daughter of John Earl of 
Somerset and grand-daughter of John of Gaunt 

Their loves prospered, as they deserved to do, and 
James married Lady Jane, at Windsor; the hero of 
Agincourt being then our king. James was crowned 
King of Scotland in 1424, and the lovely lady that he 
loved so well was his Queen. 

Surely this royal love romance may give us sweet 
and tender fancies as we gaze upon the gardens and the 
towers of Royal Windsor. The story is a true Thames 
episode. 

We may glance for a moment at another noble cap- 
tive in Windsor — at the Earl of Surrey, likewise a poet ; 
and, indeed, the poet who was the first wriler of 
English blank verse. Impetuous of temper, heady of 
will, the gallant Surrey developed a lawless ambition 
which, on the 21st of January, 1547, led him to the 
Tower block. He is connected with Windsor because 
he was educated and spent his youth there, together 
with the Duke of Richmond, base son of Heniy VIII., 
who married Surrey's sister; and, further, because, in 
his day of misfortune, he became a sad prisoner in the 
castle in which he had spent so many joyous youthful 
days. Surrey was contracted when he was sixteen, 
and was only twenty when he became a father. He 
married, in 1535, the Lady Frances Vere, daughter of 
John, Earl of Oxford ; but romance links his name for 
ever with that of the fair Geraldine, who was the Lady 
Elizabeth, daughter of Gerald Fitzgerald, ninth Earl of 
Kildare, and of Margaret, daughter of Thomas Gray, 
Marquis of Dorset. 

Geraldine, when Surrey died at the age of thirty, 
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was but nineteen years of age. It was the fashion of 
that day for gallants to wear the sleeve of a mistress of 
the imagination; and Surrey's passion for the young 
girl was probably fantastic and partly feigned. The 
fair child was an adopted ideal of a knightly poet's 
passion. In the only one of Surrey's poems in which he 
speaks openly of her, he says: — 

'* From Tuscane came my lady's worthy race ; 

Pair Florence was sometime their ancient seat. 
The western isle whose pleasant door doth face 

Wild Camber's cliffSf did give her lively beat. 
Fostered she was with milk of Irish breast; 

Her sire an earl; her dame of prince's blood. 
From tender years, in Britain doth she rest, 

With kinges child; when she tasteth costly food. 
Hunsdon did first present her to mine eyen ; 

Bright is her hoe, and Geraldine she bight. 
Hampton me taught to wish her first for mine; 

Windsor, alas ! doth chase me from her sight 
Her beauty of kind ; her virtues from above ; 
Happy is he that can obtain her love ! '* 

The lady EUzabeth was one of the ladies in attend- 
ance on Mary Tudor, and Surrey probably went with 
the Duke of Richmond to Hunsdon, there to visit the 
Lady Mary; and on that visit he first saw Geraldine. 
Later, when a captive, Surrey sings — 

" So cruell prison howe could betide, alas. 

As pronde Windsor, where I in lust and joye, 
With a kinges son my chyldysh years did pass. 
In greater feast than Priam's sonnes of Troy.** 

The contrast was indeed cruel between Windsor as 
a palace and Windsor as a prison. Scott, like a true 
poet, lays hold of the romance of Surrey's reputed love 
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for Geraldine, and entrusts to " Fitztravcr of the Silver 
Song " that ahnost matchless ballad which tells how the 
wise Cornelius, across the ocean grim, showed to the 
gallant Surrey the vision of the peerless Geraldine. 
Who, asks Walter Scott— 

** Who has not heard of Surre/s fame ? 
His was the hero's soul of fire, 
And his the bard's immortal name, 
And his was love, exalted high 
By all the glow of chivalry.*' 

From the summit of the keep of the Round Tower 
the view is wide and winsome. Surely earth has not 
many things to show more fair, though the prospect is 
distinguished rather for soft beauty and placid loveli- 
ness than for grandeur or for wildness. This English 
landscape (which includes twelve fair counties), so peace- 
ful, soft, and smiling, has its own distinctive charm. The 
bright river, gleaming in sunlight, winds and stretches 
far through all the calm scene. There stand stately 
English trees; and the view includes broad green 
meadows, hedgerows, low, gentle hills in the far purple 
distance. It is a typical EngUsh landscape. 

It is a charming legend — even if it be only a legend 
— ^which tells us that Queen EUzabeth (Ei Iza Beaia) 
when at Windsor, commanded Shakespeare to write a 
play in which Falstaff would be shown in love — that is, 
in such " love " as he was capable of — ^and that the 
result of the royal order was the Merry Wives, surely 
the most genial, and the fullest of human humours, of 
all comedies. It seems certain that the first version of 
this "most pleasant and excellent conceited comedie" 
was written very rapidly, because the second version is 
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so much longer, and differs so widely from the earlier 
play. In consequence of the prevalence of the Plague 
in London, the Court, in 1593, lay long at Windsor, 
and there can be little doubt that the first version of the 
play was commissioned and acted at Windsor in that 
year. It is a delightful theme for the imagination to 
picture a sunny morning on which the royal cavalcade 
rode through Windsor Park. Essex and Southampton 
were there ; and Shakespeare, no doubt, rode, for a time 
at least, by the bridle of great Elizabeth. The words 
then spoken between queen and poet we cannot recall ; 
but as we read the lovable Merry Wives, we enjoy 
some of the results of the conversation. We fill in 
fancy some street in Windsor with those quaint old 
gabled houses, set in fair gardens, in one of which 
Master Page, in anotlier Master Ford, lived ; and can 
reconstruct the " Garter " Inn ; * we see the fields near 
Windsor in which the mock duel does not come off, and 
we can imagine to ourselves the farmhouse near Frog- 
more at which pretty Mistress Anne Page was feasting. 
Did the Queen, Shakespeare, and the Court ride by 
that oak of Heme the hunter, who was 

" Sometime a keeper here in Windsor forest/' ? 

Round that oak, in Windsor Park, occurred the last 
revenge of the merry wives, after which foul old Sir 
John is bidden to 

<' Serve God, and leave your desires, and fairies will not 
pinse you." 

• The old "Garter" Inn stood in the High Street, nearly 
facing the Castle Hill, and adjoining the site of the present 
"White Hart" Hotel 
L 
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i)«iftMiMS.^WiiidMr Bridge to Stainet Bridge 7I1 

Staines Bridge to Cherttey Bridge 4i miles. 

Oiertsey Bridge to Walton Bridge 4 miles. 

Walton Bridge to Hampton Court Bridge ... 4I miles. 

The course of the beautiful river as it glides onward 
from Windsor to Hampton does not lessen in charm. 
On the contrary, its winding beauty is almost at its 
height. Flowing under the Victoria Bridge, it passes 
Datchet, now practicaUy absorbed by Windsor, with its 
fine old church of Early English and Decorated styles. 
Above Datchet Izaak Walton used to fish, sometimes 
with his friend, Sir Henry Wotton, the provost of Eton 
before mentioned. 

Albert Bridge, with its long, flattened, Tudor arch, 
spanning the river at one bound, bears a miniature re- 
semblance to the design of the bridge at Westminster, 
and is light and elegant, though of a modem taste, 
which lacks the picturesqueness and simplicity of the 
old objects on the river. 

Old Windsor, whatever may have been the atate to 
which it attained when young or middle-aged, is now 
only a village, and not, so far as appearances go, a very 
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old one. It is by a new road from New Windsor that 
this Old Windsor, which, however, is much the newer 
of the two, is reached We pass the royal model farm 
to get at the one bit of antiquity. This is the church. 
It is very picturesque, and derives a certain venerable 
suggestiveness from the yews and other old trees sur- 
rounding it But it is not of remarkably early date; 
and restorations have robbed it of more age than it 
could well afford to lose. It is not a show place ; that 
is one thing in its favour. It has a green and tranquil 
churchyard; that is another. There is the grave of 
Mary Robinson, the poor " Perdita " to " George the 
Magni&cent^s " "FlorizeL** She and daughter, Maria 
Elizabeth Robinson, lie under one stone, both of literary 
fame, the inscriptions tell. What did they write? 
Poetry, was it.? 

But though Old Windsor is reduced to an insignifi- 
cant suburb of New Windsor, it was the royal dwelling- 
place when all was forest around, and when the solitary 
chalk hill, standing up from a tree-covered clay tract on 
the riverside, was uncrowned by feudal masonry. That 
was before the Norman took hold upon England. At 
the Conquest, Old Windsor was a manor belonging to 
the Saxon kings, who are conjectured to have had a 
palace here from a very early period. We may fancy 
theirs to have been a less splendid court than that of 
"George the Magnificent." When Edward the Con- 
fessor — ^who afterwards presented the manor to his 
newly-founded monastery of Westminster — ^ruled Eng- 
land from this spot, a few serfs and swineherds dwelt 
sparsely in huts among the thick woods. The site 
of the Saxon palace can only be guessed; but 
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antiquaries have surmised that an old farmhouse which 
stood west of the church, and near the river, sur- 
rounded by a moat, probably marked the place. When 
the Conqueror, having obtained the land from the 
monastery, by fair bargain, as appears, built a fortress 
on the eminence which we now call Castle Hill, the 
palace at Old Windsor remained a palace. It is prob- 
able that the first Norman castle on the neighbouring 
mound was simply a defensive work, with no convenient 
residence till Henry I. completed additional buildings. 
Thenceforth Windsor Castle was Windsor Castle 
indeed ; and Uttle is heard in history of Old Windsor. 
The manor passed from hand to hand, each tenant for 
a time holding from the king by service. One man, 
with lance and dart, for the royal army, was all required. 
Since the fourteenth century the holding has been on 
lease from the Crown. 

No traveller bids farewell to Old Windsor without 
paying his respects to one of the best of the riverside 
taverns, the time-honoured " Bells of Ouseley," separated 
by the high road from the river bank. Its quaint bow- 
windows, one on either side of a porch entered by way 
of a steep flight of steps, are just of the period and 
fashion to captivate an artist in search of the pictur- 
esque. The fishing at the "Bells" is good. Capital 
chub and dace are taken with the fly, and gudgeon are 
plentiful as blackberries. 

On the Bucks shore, above the outfall of the little 
River Colne, which flows into the broader Thames below 
Bell Weir Lock, is Wraysbury, a name which has been 
conveniently adapted to local phonetics from " Wyrard- 
isbury." Over the Cobe there is a suspension-bridge ; 
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and that river is also crossed by the South- Western 
Railway, which has a station here. Wraysbury Church 
is distinguishable under its restorations, which appear 
to have followed in good fciith the original design, as 
a fair example of Early English architecture. It pre- 
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serves one of those rarities of monumental design of 
which so largely outnumbering a proportion of village 
churches have been robbed. This is the brass which 
represents, in the habit of an Eton scholar at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, John Stonor, who is not 
the only recorded association of this place with the 
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College of the Blessed Virgin Mary. There is 
Ankerwyke House, a modem mansion, embowered 
in trees, by the riverside. It occupies the site 
of a Benedictine priory, which, in its later days of dis- 
solution, was given as a residence, by Edward VI, to a 
provost of Eton, Sir Thomas Smith. This priory, for 
nuns of the above-named order, was founded, in the 
reign of Henry H., by Sir Gilbert Montfichet Of the 
old religious buildings hardly a trace remains. Anker- 
wyke House is associated by tradition with the court- 
ship of Anne Boleyn by Henry VHL, who used, it is 
said, to meet her under a yew-tree, which has since 
grown to the goodly girth of twenty-eight feet In the 
village, too, is a dissenting chapel which bears over its 
entrance one of Tinworth's terra-cotta reliefs — "The 
City of Refuge." 

From Wraysbury a path from the churchyard leads 
to the Thames close by Magna Charta Island. Topo- 
graphy is at loggerheads as to whether the island was 
the place of meeting between the barons and King John, 
or whether the field named Runnymede was the spot 
on which the grant of English freedom was signed 
Anglo-Saxon authorities derive the name from Rfln, 
and say that Runnymede means Council Meadow. So 
that the island, and the field on the Surrey shore, hold 
the great historical honour in dispute. On Magna Charta 
Island a Gothic cottage has been built by one of the 
Harcourts, lords of the manor, as an altar-house for a 
large rough stone, which bears an inscription setting 
forth that King John signed Magna Charta on that 
island Tradition or fancy goes a step farther, and re- 
presents the stone to have been the royal writing-desk. 
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From Runnymede rise the slopes of Cooper's Hill, 
crowned by the buildings so long associated with the 
Royal Indian Engineering College. On this hill Sir 
John Denham conferred celebrity, if, indeed, Cooper's 
Hill did not the rather confer celebrity on him. It is 
certain that his poem is far better known than anything 
else he ever wrote. No one thinks of naming Denham 
without quoting those four lines which Dryden and Pope 
have lauded, and which remain to the taste of a changed 
epoch " the exact standard of good writing." Address- 
ing Thames, the poet says : — 

" O, could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 
My great example, as it is my theme! 
Though deep, yet clear ; though gentle, yet not duU ; 
Strong without rage ; without overflowing, full" 

On the slopes of Cooper's Hill some pretty villas, 
with lawns and gardens, are dotted among the trees, with 
which it is beautifully planted. The view from its sum- 
mit is wide and fair ; and the silver windings of the river 
towards Windsor Castle, which stands up in its pride of 
strength, are finely shown on the face of the landscape. 

Bell Weir, and the Picnic, as the island a little above 
Runnymede is called, are favourite resorts of holiday- 
makers, anglers among others ; and no more delightful 
part of the river for rest and recreation, as well as for 
sport, can be found than in the beautiful reaches which 
succeed one another as the stream winds, now this way, 
now that, between banks that never lose their charm of 
interest and variety. Close to the weir, on the Surrey 
side of the river, is an excellent inn, aptly, though it 
may be tritely, called the "Angler's Rest" Barbel, 
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roach, chub, and gudgeon are plentiful round the Bell 
Weir ; and trout are often takea 

The approach to Egham and Staines is marred by 
the unsightly gas-works on the Surrey shore ; but, those 
passed, the river is again pleasing. A white granite 
bridge, designed by Rennie, and opened in 1832 by 
William IV. and Queen Adelaide, connects Egham with 
Staines, and affords a welcome relief to the many 
viaducts of iron with which the Thames has been 
afflicted Egham, from the river, is altogether un- 
attractive ; what charm it does possess lies in the pretty 
country round it The Royal Holloway College is its 
most marked feature, and the collection of modem paint- 
ings is in turn the most attractive feature of that re- 
markable foundation. 

The church is a plain structure of the negative style 
of 1820, the tower being a landmark seen from far. 
What more of Egham? Strode's almshouses are in its 
High Street, and the Elizabethan house of Great Fosters 
is in the neighbourhood. Egham has an annual race- 
meeting, the course being no other than Runnymede. 
Staines, new and suburban as it now appears for the 
most part, is as old as any place in true English history. 
Ancient records give the name as Stanes. Modernised 
though it be, Staines is by no means bereft of all 
antiquity. The church is venerable; and near it is 
Winicroft House, a Tudor building which some of the 
good folk, innocent of architecture and chronology, 
soberly assign to the reign of King John, who sure 
enough had a palace at Staines, somewhere or other, and 
not impossibly on this particular site. One of the 
earliest bridges in England, preceding the Roman, as 
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may be inferred from the Itinerary of Antoninus, crossed 
the river here. When the Roman road to the west was 
made, and a military station formed at Staines, it is prob- 
able that a stronger bridge was built ; and, as most of 
the Roman bridges in England seem to have been of 
wood, supported by stone piers, the guess that Staines, 
or more properly Stanes, took its name from those relics 
of Roman occupancy is perhaps pardonable. Just above 
the town, at the mouth of one of the entrances of the 
Coke into the Thames, where an ait is formed, stands a 
monument worth careful attentioa It is a square stone 
shaft on a pedestal, which again is raised on a base 
formed of three gradations. This is the ancient London 
stone, or boundary stone, as it is alternatively called, 
which dates from 1280, and which served during many 
ages to mark the beginning of Middlesex out of 
Buckinghamshire, and the termination of the City of 
London jurisdiction over the waters of the Thames. 

The Conservancy of the river, by long prescription, 
confirmed by various Charters and Acts of Parliament, 
was vested in the Lord Mayor and Corporation. Apart 
from the courts, which were held by the Lord Mayor in 
person, and with much state, most of the administrative 
duties were performed by a committee of the Corpora- 
tion, aided by four harbour-masters, an engineer, water- 
bailiff, and subordinate officers. Till comparatively recent 
times, the Navigation and Port of London Committee, 
as it was called, held jurisdiction from Staines in Middle- 
sex to Yantlet in Kent, and exerted a strong hand in 
preventing encroachments on " the bed and soil of the 
river," or any injury to its banks. The duties also 
extended to the regulation of the moorings of vessels 
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in the port, the deepening of channels, the erection and 
maintenance of public stairs, the repair of locks, weirs, 
and towing-paths, the control of fisheries, and tlie 
seizure of unlawful nets. Tolls and tonnage-dues con- 
tributed to the revenue on which the Corporation de- 
pended for means of executing all these obligations. 
They had, as one of their public advocates tersely put 
it, " a surplus bebw bridge which they were unable to 
appropriate, and a deficiency above bridge which they 
had no power of making good." Still, no hesitation or 
serious shortcoming appeared in their fulfilment of 
duties. But some years ago, a claim to " the bed and 
soil of the river " was set up by the Crowa Thirteen 
years' litigation ended in a compromise. The City con- 
sented to acknowledge the title of the Crown, and the 
Crown consented to grant a title to the Corporation, 
stipulating, however, that a Government scheme should 
be embodied in an Act of Parliament. Hence, the 
Thames Conservancy Act of 1857, which vested the 
rights and duties in a Board composed of the Lord 
Mayor, two Aldermen, four Common Councilmen, the 
Deputy Master of the Trinity House, two persons 
chosen by the Admiralty, another person chosen by 
the Board of Trade, and another by the Trinity House, 
making twelve in all By later enactments these rights 
and duties were abrogated, and now the jurisdiction of 
the City over the Upper Thames has altogether ceased 
This is certainly not the place for any argument for 
or against the deprivation of almost regal authority 
which the City of London so long swayed But up- 
river men, especially anglers, have cause to be grateful 
for the protection afforded them in the past by the 
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Conservators. Staines Deep is a good instance. All 
the *" deeps*' on the river are formed for the especial 
behoof of the angler, who is indebted to their peculiar 
construction for the abundance of fish that reward his 
patience, trouble, and skill A deep is so staked or 
otherwise protected that no net or coarse process of 
any description can remove the fish that collect there. 
Old boats are not unfrequently sunk to prevent the 
use of nets. All the deeps between Staines and Rich- 
mond were formed on this or some such system at the 
expense of the London Corporation ; and at Staines the 
never-failing abundance of large roach is due, no doubt, 
to the careful plan on which the deep is formed. The 
accessibility of Staines from London makes it exceed- 
ingly popular, as is evinced by the number of boat- 
houses, and the constantly increasing trade of boat- 
building. 

Below the bridge there are old houses, gardens, and 
inns. The little " Swan " on the Surrey shore is one of 
the prettiest of the old-fashioned houses, and opposite 
to it is the '"Bridge House HoteV with a pleasant 
garden running down to the river. " The Pack-Horse " 
lower down has been rebuilt — a fate which has befallen 
most of the old riverside inns. We demand more luxury 
nowadays, and there are plenty to " see that we get it" 

Just below the " Pack-Horse " is an abominable iron 
railway bridge which is uglier than usual, and here also 
commences a pleasant riverside parade, flanked with 
villas of recent growth. Staines, indeed, is very 
"suburban" hereabouts, a quality that is emphasised 
by the new red brick church of St Peter, the main 
entrance to which is from the river path. It is solidly 
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built, comfortable, and pleasant looking, and one does 
not feel surprised to learn that the donor was Sir 
Edward Clarke, K.C. There are some good windows, 
and a handsome chancel screen in stone, with carved 
" rood " and attendant saints complete. 

Between Staines and Penton Hall Hotel the Surrey 
bank gives hospitality to a ragged array of those 
wooden shanties which are dignified by the name of 
" bungalows," and which, with their fluttering flags and 
enamelled trellises, impart a tawdry flippancy to the 
banks of the river. 

Penton Hook, or Penty Hook as it is known 
locally, is a horseshoe-shaped piece of water, enclosing 
a large meadow, with the lock and weir for its base. 
The bend is the natural course of the river, and, as a 
rule, is little frequented, the short cut through the lock 
being preferred by the majority of oarsmea One of 
the countless tributary streams that feed the Thames, 
the Abbey River, flows into the bend and babbles of 
days when the monks of Chertsey kept their preserves 
well filled from these productive fisheries. 

Down stream now to Laleham is a short row, or 
walk along the Middlesex shore, on which side is the 
towing-path from Staines as far as Shepperton. Such 
charm as may be found in a flat landscape we find at 
Laleham Ferry, one of the quietest and prettiest spots 
on the Thames. The nearest railway stations, neither 
of which is too near, are Staines and Chertsey, but in 
spite of this there are active signs that it is taking favour 
as a suburban district, for villas are building on the 
river frontage. This one-time little village was for nine 
years of work, study, and wedded happiness, the resi- 
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dence of Dr. Arnold^ who went there at twenty-four 
years of age. It was at the end of his nine years' 
sojotim at Laleham that he took priest's orders, and 
turned a comer in his life whence his useful fame began. 
He was appointed to the headmastership of Rugby 
School In those nine years at Laleham, peaceful and 
happy as they were, sorrows were not "too strictly 
kept" from Arnold's home. Four of his family are 
buried here ; his infant child, his mother, his aunt, and 
his sister. The house was pulled down some years ago. 
The occupant came to regard the coxmtry round as 
"very beautiful" He had always a resource at hand, 
he tells us, in the bank of the river up to Staines; 
" which, though it be perfectly flat, has yet a great charm 
from its entire loneliness, there being not a house any- 
where near it; and the river here has none of that 
stir of boats and barges upon it, which makes it in 
many places as public as the high road" One wonders 
what he would have said of the "bungalows" which 
now usurp the "loneliness" of his walk. Laleham 
House, the seat of the Earl of Lucan, is a plain square 
modem mansion with a Tuscan portico. The grounds 
of forty acres are noted for the noble elms, shrubs, 
lawns, and flower-gardens. 

A mile or so through flat meadows, behind which 
St. Ann's Hill of Chertsey makes an imposing appear- 
ance, and in the midst of which the Woking water- 
works form an ugly red blob, and we come to the wide- 
sweeping weu: at Chertsey. The lock, which has an 
average fall of three feet, appears at first sight to be 
higher than the bridge, which crosses jiist below it. 
Chertsey Bridge was built more than a hundred years 
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ago by James Payne ; its seven stone arches, with the 
central pointed summit, give it an even more anti- 
quated appearance. This appearance of antiquity is 
emphasised by the atrociously designed villas on the 
southern bank just above the bridge. Two of these 
bear a huge inscription to the eflEect that they are 
" Right o' way Villas. In memory of the victory over 
the Thames Conservancy, 1902." 

Another *' bijou residence" at the rear of these 
bears the title in large letters *'Law Cottage," and 
further perpetuates this "great victory," the story of 
which is buried in the law reports of the time. 

As the first religious house foimded in Surrey, the 
abbey, of which there are now few vestiges, gave Chert- 
sey a name of imperishable renown in English annals. 
We are carried back Ey the sound to Saxon days, to 
King Egbert and the sainted Erkenwald, who founded 
the great monastery at Barking as well as that of Chert- 
sey. Abbot Erkenwald received his first Charter from 
Frithwald, sub-regulas of Surrey, nine years after the 
foundation of this abbey of Cerotaesai, Cerotes^e, or 
Certesyg, as the name last given appears in " Domes- 
day Book." The etymology, then, of our familiar 
Chertsey is "Cerota's ey," or island Erfcenwald's 
monastery and church were erected on a grassy ait, 
formed by the Thames and the little stream now called 
the Abbey River. 

The once stately abbey, of which all that remains 
now are the fragments of an arched gateway, part of 
a wall, and a bit of encaustic tile pavement, occupied 
an area of four acres, and looked like a town. The 
Danes pillaged and Burnt the place two hundred years 
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after its foundation, nninkring the abbot, Beocca, with 
all his monks, to the number of ninety. It is scarcely 
possible, even now, to dig deep on the ground without 
unearthing bones and fragments of masonry, relics either 
of the ancient Saxon foundation, or of the second and 
still Saxon convent re-established by King Edgar, in 
the tenth century. 

During successive periods many great men were 
interred here ; but the abbey is chiefly remarkable, as 
a place of sepulture, for having been the brief resting- 
place of Henry VI., whose remains were brought thither 
from Blackfriars by water. It was on her way " toward 
Chertsey with her holy load" that the Lady Anne 
encountered crook-backed Richard of Gloucester, nn 
the scene in Shakespeare's play of Richard III. vividly 
represents. Having been interred there with much 
solemnity, the corse of the murdered king wafi only 
suffered to remain undisturbed till the second y^nr of 
his successor's reign, when Richard caused thr tottm 
to be removed to Windsor. It was to the abbfrti Ui 
kingly piety, that Henry VI. granted the right of htthi 
ing a fair on St Ann's Hill, on St Ann's \)ny '1 1^^ 
" Black Cherry Fair," as it is called, is now hrUi Ut HfH 
town, and the date is changed from the 2^^h |mI^ Im 
the 6th August Another great fair, Uft /»ff^ Un^^hn. 
and poultry, is also held there on the aOfti ^^|/I^imIo i 
which is popularly designated the (iffff^f rtH^I ^U\\)'\\ 
Fair, the sale of geese and oni/;n« #*/ I||^»»)h(< mII Pllr 1 
traffic, not only as regards pouhry bill Unf^h^ hmiI i iI||' 
to boot Chertsey Abbey mill fl//*iM*i(*fi Mi hi liij 
fashion to this day, But more rtthkfU^Uk >Mf !•* Ili; mii 
vival of the curfew bell }Ut*f «><«)4U •« iinl •!« >|| 
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custom of tolling the day of the month, after a brief 
pause, at the close of the " knell of parting day." In 
the tower of the rebuilt parish church, with a peal of 
six bells, is one that is believed to have belonged to 
the ancient abbey. There is warrant for the tradition 
which assigns so venerable an age to this bell in the 
Latin inscription 

ORA : MENTE : PIA : PRO : NOBIS : VIRGO : MARIA 

in Anglo-Saxon characters. 

The square-towered church is part ancient and part 
new. Nothing very old, or noticeable as old, will be 
seen if we go inside ; but we may do this reverence to 
modern art if not to antique religion, for there is a 
memorial bas-relief of simple beauty, carved in a 
Christian spirit by the great souled sculptor Flaxman, 
the subject being the raising of Jairus' daughter. 

For a little more than two years, Abraham Cowley, 
the poet, intending to husband his small fortune, lived 
at Chertsey, or, rather, continued to exist for a short 
time. His desire for solitude provoked from Johnson, 
the lover of city life, a biographical sneer. It is true 
that the first night Cowley came to his balf-timber 
house at Chertsey— he had desiderated a brick house, 
by-the-by — ^he caught a severe cold, and kept his room 
for ten days ; but it is also true that he was an invalid 
when he came from Barn Elms, whence he was driven 
by illness. A series of mishaps befell him, which he 
recounted in a half-ludicrous light, in a letter to his 
friend Sprat ; and this letter it is that Johnson recom- 
mends " to the consideration of all that may hereafter 
pant for solitude." Cowley's house, which he only left 
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in funereal pomp and state to be conveyed by water to 
Westminster Abbey, and there buried, is still some- 
times called by its oU name. Porch House. A tablet 
on the old wall records that '^ the porch of this house 
which projected ten feet into the highway was taken 
down in the year 1786" for the safety of the public; 
and the line, " Here the last accents flowed from Cow- 
ley's tongue** commemorates the poet's association 
with the house. 

To Dickensonians Chertsey will be always interest- 
ii^; for was it not there that Oliver Twist made his 
inaugural eflFort as a biurglar under the guidance of Bill 
Sikes and Toby Crackit at Rose Maylie's house ? The 
very spot was identified to his complete satisfaction by 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald in " Pyrcroft House," an old resi- 
dence on the outskirts of Chertsey. 

Many pleasant walks are still to be found near 
Chertsey, St. Ann's Hill being within a mile. As the 
residence of Charles James Fox, the house, with its 
gardens, lawns, shady walks, and quaint summer-houses, 
should be seen by all who have the opportunity of 
visiting it. The old gate of wrought iron, though not 
by any means extraordinary, is characteristic and sig- 
nificant of its period. From this gate to the summit of 
the hill is a short walk which affords a delightful view 
on a fine day, extending to Windsor on the one side, 
and to London, a distance of twenty miles, on the other. 

Returning towards Chertsey Bridge, on our down- 
ward Thames journey, we see the wood-crowned heights 
of Wobum, and presently make or renew acquaintance 
with the Wey, another tributary of the metropolitan 
river. The Wey rises in Hampshire, near Alton, whence 

^ 
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it flows through Famham, Godalming» Guildford, 
Woking. Byflcet, and Weybridgc, through all that 
country of heath and health, of pine-trees and rabbit- 
warrens, of scenery that you feel and breathe as well as 
see, till it mingles with the waters of Thames below 
Chertsey, at a mill in the bend of the stream. It is 
said that the best hay in England comes from Chertsey 
mead, which also, during a large part of the year, affords 
right of commonage to neighbouring farmers for their 
cows; and the milk testifies to the richness of the 
pasture. It is at Weybridge that the Wey is joined 
by the Bourne, as also by the Basingstoke canaJ, and 
the meeting of the three streams is in a pleasant spot 
Weybridge and Oatlands Park are places that hold re- 
nown in common. 

At the Domesday survey, " Webrige " was a manor 
held by the Abbot of Chertsey, and its value was twenty 
shillings. With other lands, the property pertaining to 
the ancient abbey, it was annexed by Henry VHI. to 
the honour of Hampton Court. The estate of Oatlands 
was acquired by the king in manner following ; — He was 
negotiating its purchase when the owner, one William 
Rede, died, leaving his son John, a child, the heir. A 
short way was taken by the king to remove all diffi- 
culty. He constituted Sir Thomas Cromwell gfuardian 
of the boy, and the rest was plain. Very speedily the 
erection of a palace for Anne of Cleves, the king's 
intended wife, was commenced, the materials being 
found in the dismantled monasteries. Stone was brought 
from Chertsey and Bisham ; marble for pavements from 
Abingdon ; while the good red bricks which composed 
the walls were made at Woking, which name was spelt 
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by tbe accountants * Okyng " much as it is pronounced 
at the present day by rustic natives. For his orchards, 
the king took apple, pear, and cherry trees from the 
orchards and gardens of Chertsey Abbey, The interior 
walls of Oatlands Palace were hung with the costliest 
tapestries of France and Flanders, the floors being 
covered with "carpets of Turque." But before the 
casket was ready the jewel had been discarded. Anne 
of Cleves, on whom Henry bestowed an uncompliment- 
ary epithet, had come, and had proved unacceptable. 
The bride was divorced, and a new bride was taken in 
her stead. With the new bride Henry required a new 
palace. Oatlands was consigned to the keeping of Sir 
Anthony Brown; and, save that it was made X\\t 
occasional residence of the Princess Mary, we hear very 
httle more of Oatlands in King Henry's reign. We may 
fancy it a many-gabled, many-towered, Tudor rclifire of 
red brick, with stone quoins and dressings, ornamental 
chimney-shafts, and handsome bays, like Ilanipton 
Court ; in fact, with the same kind of turretrd central 
gate-house in the principal front There are drawings 
of it in the Bodleian at Oxford. The foundations are 
said to have been traced over fourteen acres. Terraces, 
flower-gardens, orchards, fountains, fishponds, and de- 
tached summer-houses adorned the pleasance round the 
magnificent edifice ; and beyond, fenced by a quickset 
hawthorn hedge, was the deer park. 

Oatlands has a longer story than can be told, even 
in outline here. After Henry VIII. abandoned his in- 
tention to keep up its royal splendour, it became the 
temporary abode, at different periods, of Edward VI., 
Elizabeth. James I., Charles I., and Henrietta Maria— 
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their youngest son, Henry, being bom here — Queen 
Henrietta's second husband, the Earl of St Albans, and 
then a succession of nobles, under various terms of 
tenure, till the Duke of York purchased the property 
in 1790, and transferred the house into a rococo edifice 
on the Strawberry Hill pattern of modem antiquity. 
Greville's Memoirs give us as much as we want of the 
private life of his Royal Highness in his queer castle, 
or, if further information be desired, some interesting- 
additions may be found in the " Life of George Brum- 
mell, Esq., commonly called Beau Brummell," who 
passed much of his time there, and whose most constant 
benefactor, after he had been cut by the Prince Regent, 
and other summer-friends, was sa toute affectionnie 
amie et servante, the kind Duchess. 

Oatlands has undergone many transformations ; has 
been destroyed by fire, and sprung up again like an ex- 
ceedingly protean phoenix. A quasi-Italian style has 
been its Jater phase, and this remains, in the aspect now 
presented by the house, which has been converted to the 
purpose of a residential hotel. The only vestiges of its 
ancient grandeur are the massive gateway and some 
magnificent cedars by the river. 

An example of wasted labour and misapplied in- 
genuity, the grotto constructed in the eighteenth century 
by an Italian and his two sons for Henry Clinton, Duke 
of Newcastle, may be cited as one of the questionable 
glories of modem Oatlands. The artificers were twenty 
years at their work, which cost the Duke, it is said, 
;£"40,ooo; the sum stated in the early accounts being 
between ;£" 12,000 and ;^ 13,000. Outside, this egregious 
sham is built of tufa^ which is a volcanic substance^ or 
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the calcareous deposit of certain springs. Within, the 
building has three or four chambers connected by low 
dark passages, on the ground floor, and one large 
chamber over all, with an elaborate cupola of satin- 
spar stalactites. All the inner walls are a mosaic of 
minerals, shells, and spars of various kinds, blending 
in many devices, and inlaid with endless patience and 
skill. Among the many fine specimens of minerals still 
left are quartz, crystals, and ammonites of rare perfec- 
tion. Horace Walpole delivered himself of this criti- 
cism on the Oatlands grotto : " Oatknds, that my 
memory had taken it into its head was the centre of 
Paradise is not half so Elysian as I used to think. 
The grotto, a magnificent structure of shell-work, is a 
square, regular, and, which never happened to grotto 
before, lives up one pair of stairs, and yet only looks 
on a basin of dirty water." 

It is evident that Horace Walpole spoke of the 
upper chamber as the grotto itseLF; and so it was 
mainly. This bizarre kind of architecture was quite in 
the taste of George IV., and accordingly, when he was 
Prince of Wales, and just after Waterloo, he enter- 
tained at a supper in this wonderful room the Emperor 
of Russia, the King of Prussia, and the princes and 
generals in their train. As being tastefully in accord 
with a stalactite cavern, lit up by cut-glass chandeliers, 
the gilt chairs and sofas had satin cushions embroidered 
by the Duchess of York. 

An example of the effect produced by transplanted 
architectmre is conspicuous on Weybridge Green. Here, 
a Cockney wanderer out of his element of Babel life, 
stands the column celebrated by Gay in his " Trivia." 
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" Where famed St. Gilea^s ancient limits spread* 
An inrailed column rears its lofty head; 
Here to seven streets seven dials count the day, 
And from each other catch the circling ray.** 

A rover, indeed, was this monument from Seven 
Dials. First it was taken to Sayes Court, but never 
erected. Wanting a memorial to the Duchess of York, 
the villagers of Weybridge picked up the neglected 
masonry, altered it to suit their purpose by discarding 
the dial-faced top and substituting a clumsy crown, and 
stuck it where it now stands. 

Shepperton, on the Middlesex shore, is a pretty 
village, small and quiet, with its chief places of residence 
hidden away behind trees, or peeping out upon the 
river. It has a railway terminus, on the South Western 
system, and is about an hour — that is, nineteen miles — 
from Waterloo. By the river it is still unspoilt Hale, 
green, and old, in its plentiful trees, mostly ehn, and 
horse-chestnuts, Shepperton has likewise an age in 
history. It is a noted spot for Roman remains ; it has 
a church that was venerable and still retains claims to 
veneration; and it has a rectory-house older, for the 
most part, than the parish church to which it" belongs. 
The dwelling in question is of fifteenth century erection, 
and is principally of timber, the soundest, the strongest, 
the most enduring — EngUsh oak. In the neighbour- 
hood of the railway station there is developing a new 
Shepperton, which is fortunately hidden from the river, 
and which is separated from the old village — Upper 
Shepperton — ^by a fair stretch of farm-land and a wind- 
ing highway. But the octopus-like arms of brick and 
mortar are extending, and doubtless it will not be long 
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ere they encroach upon and absorb the picturesque 
original village. Already they have stretched out, and 
practically linked up with Shepperton Staton our next 
halting-place on the river — ^Halliford. 

To distinguish this little place from another Halli- 
ford, which is a hamlet of Sunbury, it is sometimes 
called Lower Halliford The views along and across 
the river, every way, are charming; and as we look 
over to Oatlands, the Surrey hills form a beautiful back- 
ground ; while on one side we have Walton and Ashley 
Park, and on the other Weybridge. Halliford Bridge 
was washed away some years ago by the floods; and 
now, about half a mile below Halliford, the Surrey and 
Middlesex shores are connected by a brick and iron 
structure which is named Walton Bridge, and which, 
having been the occasion of war between Bumbledom 
on both sides of the river, was painted of two colours, a 
chromatic difference that greatly increased the normal 
ugliness of the design. Crossing the river by the 
bridge we are close to Walton, and once again in Surrey. 

Walton-on-Thames was, in old Saxon days, as its 
name plainly indicates, a walled town. Etymology 
apart, the traces of its having been fortified speak for 
themselves in the neighbouring remains of important 
earthworks. It is now a small town, with a rapidly ex- 
tending fringe of suburbs of the usual type. Of its 
walls there are no traces above groimd. Walton Bridge 
crosses the river just where there was once a ford that, 
as relics show, was strongly defended. A Uttle above 
Walton is the spot at which Caesar crossed, in the time 
of his second invasion. It is called Cowey Stakes, and 
has afforded matter for many an antiquarian discussion 
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The " Stakes " were driven in front of the bank to repel 
attempts at landing. Some accounts of them state that 
they were placed upright in two rows, across the shallow 
bend of the river, so as to support a bridge. Walton 
has an interesting church, very old in some parts, especi- 
ally the south aisle, where there are Norman piers, of 
which the powers that be seem ashamed, for the old 
grey stone is heavily covered with whitewash. On the 
end pier by the pulpit there may be read the verse 
ascribed to Queen Elizabeth, when princess, and when 
it was sought by Mary to entrap her in a heresy regard- 
ing the doctrine of Transubstantiatioa 

" Christ was the Worde and spake it ; 
He took the bread and brake it; 
And what the Worde doth make it, 
That I believe and take it.'' 

The words were originally cut deep into the stone, but 
the same Phihstinism that permits the whitewash on 
the pillars ordained that the incised letters of the in- 
scription should be filled in and traced in black and 
red paint! 

Among the monuments are works of note by Rou- 
biliac and Chantrey, the older sculptor excelling in the 
bold inventiveness and forcible execution of his work, 
a somewhat grandiose monument to Lord Shaxmon. 
On the left side of the communion table is buried 
Wilham Lilly, the astrologer, that " cunning man, hight 
Sidrophel," as he figures, or is supposed to figure, in 
"Hudibras." Another tomb, but it is in the church- 
yard, not the church, holds the remains of "bright, 
broken Maginn," who sleeps without a memorial 
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On the wan of the soath aisk there has been fixed 
a curious old brass which was presented in 1903. It 
commemorates John Sehryn, "Kecpper of her Ma"*- 
Parke of Otelands under ye right honorable Charles 
Holdward, Lord Admyrall of England his goode Lord," 
who died in 1587, and vfbo seems to have possessed an 
extensive family of daughters. 

In the vestry of the church is treasured Walton's 
most popular reUc — a scold's gag, or bridle. It is a 
combination of head-piece and collar of iron, with a slit 
in the former, through which the nose of the unfortunate 
wearer protruded, and a projection inside the latter 
which was forced over the tongue. Although no in- 
scription is now legible, local tradition asserts that the 
following lines were once borne by the bridle: — 

" Chester presents Walton with a Bridle, 
To curb women's tongues when they be idle/' 

According to the same tradition, Chester was a person 
who lost an estate through the evil speaking of a loose- 
tongued gossip, and adopted this method of expressing 
his revenge upon her sex. 

Down a turning immediately opposite the church is 
President Bradshaw's house, a quaint example of 
domestic architecture. It is now divided into tcnemcnls, 
but in a room on the ground floor of one of them is a 
carved oak chimney-piece, with coupled columns and a 
cornice, the room itself being panelled, and an elabor- 
ately carved beam crossing the ceiling. There is a 
tradition that Charles I.'s death-warrant was signed in 
this room. 

Along a pleasant reach of the river, on the Middlesex 
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bank, lies the village of Sunbury, near which are the 
rearing-ponds of the Thames Angling Preservation 
Society. Fishing of all kinds is excellent, and no part 
of the river aflfords better sport with the fly than Sun- 
bury Weir, which abounds with trout. The lock 
and lock-house are prettily placed amid pretty scenery, 
and there is a good camping-ground. As it is not often 
that a church is altered to its improvement, justice de- 
mands a recognition of the fact that the church of the 
Virgin Mary, by the river-side at Sunbury, from having 
been as ugly a brick~ building as was ever consecrated 
to public worship, has been rendered sightly by the 
insertion of new windows and the introduction of a 
semicircular chancel, and an elaborate Byzantine porch 
with stone arcades on either side. Till changed to the 
form we now see, the church appeared as it had been 
rebuilt in the eighteenth century. Its curious lantern- 
topped tower with its open balcony forms a conspicuous 
feature of the river front— one of the prettiest along 
the river. The ancient church was of Saxon founda- 
tion, dating from the time of Edward the Confessor. 

From the tow-path on the Surrey shore Sunbury 
presents to the pedestrian the appearance of an ideal 
river-side village. The weir, the island between the 
cut to the lock and the main-stream, the ferry — ^with its 
primitive bell on the Surrey side — the fine old houses 
(among which Darby House, designed by Wren, is pre- 
eminent), the quaint church, and bright patches of 
garden combine to form a whole that is altogether 
charming. On a tiny " parade " facing the church is a 
memorial— of which a sad-visaged lion is the predomi- 
nant feature — to some local heroes. 
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As we near Hampton we begin to feel the direct 
influence of the metropolis. On either side are the 
great waterworks, where toll is taken from the river 
for the assuaging of the endless thirst of mighty Lon- 
don, which, with their tall shafts, and embankment 
walls; foim the advanced post of the city, with the 
Metropolitan Water Board as its commandant. Hamp- 
ton appears, indeed, to the pedestrian from Sunbury, to 
consist entirely of pumping stations and reservoirs, but 
presently the village opens out, and the church comes 
into view. Dedicated to St Mary, the building dates 
but from 1830, in which year it replaced an old structure 
which had become utterly dilapidated. There are several 
interesting monuments from the former church preserved 
in the new building, among which may be mentioned 
that to Mrs. Sibel Penn, nurse to Edward VI. The 
river frontage at Hampton is laid out in a pretty garden 
parade, which makes a pleasant vantage point from 
which to view the river and its ceaseless traffic 

A little below the church Garrick's villa comes into 
view. Robert Adan^ who, in cotojunction with his 
brother James, improved the street architecture of Lon- 
don — their fraternal labours being commemorated in the 
name of that since-spoilt river-terrace, the "Adelphi" 
— built the Corinthian front of Hampton House, as it 
v^-as called when Garrick bought it, though the mansion 
has since been renamed after the great actor himself. 
Adam's portico, the salient feature of the house, 
reaches, with its pediment, above the attic storey. Much 
is said about the buflding, its contents, and its visitors, 
by Horace Walpole ; for Garrick's dinners, his illumin- 
ated grounds, and liis night-fetes, attracted company of 
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the first order. On the lawn, near the water's edge, 
was, and is, a miniature Grecian temple, of octagonal 
shape, with an Ionic porch, the structure being de- 
signed for a summer-house, in which for a time was 
placed Roubiliac's statue of Shakespeare, to be removed, 
after Garrick's death, to the British Museum. This 
lawn was connected with the main gardens by a tunnel 
under the roadway which ran in front of the house. 
For twenty-five years Garrick enjoyed his liberal ease 
and the pleasures of well-chosen society in this home 
of comfort and elegance ; and his wife, who survived 
him by forty-three years, living to a great age, continued 
to dwell here, maintaining everything in the same place 
as when he was her companion. The gardens in front 
of the house have been for the most part absorbed into 
the roadway, along which thunder the electric cars from 
Hampton Court to Shepherd's Bush. 

Islands in thick succession dot the stream, and when 
fishing rods are patiently extended here and there, the 
picture is at once socially and tranquilly suggestive. On 
the Surrey shore lies Molesey Hurst, between the villages 
of East and West Molesey. This wide and beautiful 
meadow, " hard and smooth as velvet," as one of Archi- 
Joald Constable's literary correspondents describes it, has 
been adapted as a race-course, which is under the 
control of the Hurst Park Club. Its history is bound 
up with the annals of duelling and prize-fighting. A 
letter, very characteristic of the time, contains the follow- 
ing candid record : — " Breakfasted at Mr. Maule's very 
early, and went along with him and the Bailie to see 
the great fight between Belcher and Cribb, at Moseley 
Hurst, near Hampton. The day was very fine, and we 
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had a charming drive out in our coach-and-four, and 
beat all the coaches and chaises by the way. We had 
three hard runs with one post-chaise and four very fine 
horses, before we could pass it, and drove buggies, 
horsemen, and all off the road into lanes and doors of 
houses." Among the gentlemen present, as the same 
frank-spoken witness testifies, were " the Duke of Kent, 
Mr. Wyndham, Lord Archibald Hamilton (a famous 
hand, I am told), Lord Kinnaird, Mr. T. Sheridan, &c. 
&c., and all the fighting men in town, of course." These 
last, we read further, were " the Game Chicken, Woods, 
Tring, Pitloon, &c. Captain Barclay of Urie received 
us, and put us across the river in a boat, and he followed 
with Cribb, whom he backed at all hands. The Hon. 
Barclay (Berkeley) Craven was the judge." This charm- 
ing chronicler proceeds to tell us that the odds were on 
Belcher, but that the hero in question, after a long fight, 
" was at length obliged to give in." 

On the road to Molesey from Walton-on-Thames 
stands Apps Court, or the modem representative of that 
capital mansion, once inhabited by Mrs. or Miss 
Catherine Barton, who might have been called a " pro- 
fessional beauty " had the phrase, together with photo- 
graphy, been invented in her day. The manor was 
bequeathed to her for life by Charles Montague, Earl 
of Halifax. She was a reigning " toast," and her name 
frequently occurs in Swift's joiumal to Stella. Catherine 
Barton, who was a sort of niece to Sir Isaac Newton, 
being, in fact, the daughter of his half-sister, has been 
spoken of as the mistress of Lord Halifax, but it is 
now pretty clearly established that she was privately 
married to him, before his elevation to the peerage. She 
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afterwards married a master of the Mint, who succeeded 
in that office her illustrious uncle. Many other persons 
of note are historically associated with " delightful Ab's 
Court/' so designated by Pope, in his Horatian epistle 
to one of its proprietors, Colonel CotterelL The 
grounds, like most of the Thames pleasaunces, contain 
some grand timber; oaks and elms being conspicuous 
objects. 

Nearly opposite Hampton Court " the sullen Mole," 
as Milton describes it, effects its junction with the 
Thames. This stream, which rises in Tilgate Forest, 
in Sussex, flows past Dorking, Leatherhead, Cobham, 
and Esher, where it divides, sending one branch l?y 
Imber Court, near Thames Ditton, and the other to- 
wards Molesey Hurst, finally, as we have seen, issuing 
into the Thames at East Molesey. The river has 
attracted much attention from the fact that at certain 
parts of its course — especially in the chalky part near 
Leatherhead and Box Hill — it is partially subterranean. 
Spenser, in his "Marriage of the Thames and Med- 
way," says of it : — 

" And Mole, that like a mousling mole doth make 
His way still underground till Thames he overtake." 

It was on this stream that the first pound locks were 
made in this country. 

A little past Molesey Lock is Hampton Court 
Bridge, a five-arched iron structure, by which we take 
our way to the palace and its famous grounds. 
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Distanc$s» — Hampton Court Bridge to Kingston Bridge ... 3 miles. 

Kingston Bridge to Teddington Lock x m. 6f. 

Teddington Lock to Richmond Bridge 3} miles. 

Hampton Court is not the stateliest pile upon the 
banks of Thames. It is less splendid than Windsor, 
less historic than the Tower ; yet it possesses a meed 
of human interest unique in English palaces. It is 
newer than cither of those mentioned, and less historic 
than either, but enjoys a popularity and exercises a 
charm far beyond that of the tu'o feudal fortresses. 
The explanation of this which fashions itself when one 
is in romantic mood, is that the popular imagination is 
touched by the sidereal rise, the brief glory, and the 
sudden fall of Cardinal Wolsey — a fall which even the 
gift of the stately palace itself could not avert. But 
the footprints of Wolsey at Hampton Court are hard to 
trace; and it is probable that to the Bank Holiday 
masses, and to the crowds which stream through its 
galleries every fine Saturday and Sunday in summer, 
the most aboundini^ charm of the place is that which 
Nature, with some assistance from Art, has provided, 
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The terraces, the gardens, the maze, the trim vistas cut 
through long lines of trees, the Dutch primness and 
precision of the gprounds and above all the thousand 
acres of Bushy Park, with its renowned avenue burst- 
ing with the tinted blossom which in summer perfumes 
the air like "an odour sweet of cedar log and sandal 
wood," are the true delights of Hampton Court 

The facilities afforded for reaching this favourite 
show-place are now so complete that Hampton Court 
may be considered as one of London's own possessions. 
In such close union with the metropoUs has the electric 
tramway linked it that one hardly looks upon it even 
as a suburb. The roadways round the beautiful green 
are canopied with a network of wires, and the whirr of 
the cars disturbs the long seclusion of the adjacent park 
and palace gardens. 

Hampton Court has been frequently described as 
the English Versailles, and there is much reason in the 
comparison. Alike in history and in human interest, 
however, Hampton Court is far more attractive than the 
splendidly frigid palace of Louis Quatorze. It is true 
that it has few pretensions to magnificence, but it is a 
compound of history, and the history of people rather 
than of events. The shades of Wolsey and Charles I. 
eternally haunt the portals through which so many his- 
toric figures have passed. But the ghost of the mag- 
nificent cardinal finds everything unfamiliar. Even the 
Great Hall, so often ascribed to him, was not built until 
after his death ; Sir Christopher Wren's new west front 
is all strange to him; only in a little wing here and 
there can he recognise the handicraft of his own archi- 
tect. Maybe the capacious cellar, with its wine-casks 
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stuffed with broad pieces of gold, which, if we are to 
believe tradition, the cardinal used for a treasury, is still 
untouched ; but where are the five " fair courts " roimd 
which the palace was grouped by its builder? Had 
Hampton Court remained to our day precisely as it left 
the hands of the Tudor artificers, it would have been 
a priceless relic of the architecture and the methods of 
life affected by an English prince of the Church in the 
early years of the sixteenth century. 

Wren, however, has done his incongruous and Nash 
his clumsy work upon what Henry allowed to remain 
of the cardinal's design, and Hampton Court has, archi- 
tecturally speaking, a blind side and a smiling side. 
There is a certain stateliness about the East Front and 
the Fountain Court ; but it is a heavy and monumental 
stateliness which ill accords with the really picturesque 
portions of the old palace. Classical symmetry and 
Palladian regularity are sadly misplaced when joined 
to Tudor red brick. The style which Wren chose for 
his additions requires greater space for its effective dis- 
play than he had at disposal ; consequently, the build- 
ings round the Foxmtain Court suffer from the contracted 
area of the quadrangle. English brickwork was never 
better than in the early part of the sixteenth century, 
and in the buildings erected by Wolsey and Henry 
Vin. at Hampton Court we have this Tudor brickwork 
at its best. The cardinal's buildings have upon the 
outer walls the geometrical patterns which were not un- 
common at the time, formed by the insertion of those 
stout blue bricks which are so potent to resist damp. 
Of the strictly modem additions and rebuildings, the 
work of the last hundred and fifty years, it were better 
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to say nothing more than that they, lamentably, still 
exist 

It is difficult to obtain a comprehensive view of the 
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palace save from the river. Thence, however, the 
glimpses of the pile are very varied, the view of the 
western front being especially charming. The multi- 
tude of towers and mulUons diversifies the faqade^ very 
greatly to the disadvantage of Wren's monotonous 
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eastern front ; while tHe interlaced and arabesqued chim- 
neys, the graceful clock-tower, and the high-pitched 
roof of the Great Hall break the sky-line with a cunning 
which, although apparently undesigned, is as effective 
as it well could be. There is something peculiarly appro- 
priate in approaching Hampton Court from the Thames, 
for in the day of its pride, when the cardinal and his 
thousand retainers abode there, when Henry retired to 
it with one or other of his wives, or when his dour 
daughter Mary passed there her honeymoon with the 
darkling Philip, the river was the silent highway upon 
which all the world travelled, whether from the Tower 
or from Westminster. But the approach from Bushy 
Park is more attractive almost than that from the water, 
though it is to be regretted that the venerable towers 
and turrets of the palace do not close in the vista. Such 
an avenue ought, for the sake of picturesque complete- 
ness, to have for objective an ancient country house, 
gabled, ruddy, and peopled with historic shades. The 
Diana water is very pretty in its way; but it is not 
the most effective climax. There are some beautiful 
avenues in the little park of Hampton Court itself ; but 
there is a Dutch flavour about them which causes them 
to look less natural and spontaneous than the Chestnut 
Avenue, which is really only the central of a series of 
nine, four on each side. Bushy Park, like all other 
parks, is pretty, but flat ; it happily still contains a good 
head of fallow deer. For more than fifty years — since 
the palace was thrown open to the public — Bushy has 
been a spot of inexhaustible delight to myriads of 
Londoners. The novice in woodcraft might imagine 
that many of the trees had attained a good old age; 
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but so far as those in the nine avenues are concerned, 
all were planted by William III., the tutelary genius of 
latter-day Hampton Court, and outside the avenues the 
timber is neither luxuriant nor remarkable. 

By far the most interesting portion of either the new 
or the old palace is the Great Hall, which, save that it 
has a new floor and that the painted glass in the win- 
dows is modem, is little altered since Henry VHI. built 
it This magnificent apartment ranks with Westminster 
Hall and the Hall of Christ Church, Oxford, as one of 
the finest open-timbered interiors in Europe. What 
relation it bears to Wolse/s Hall, the site of which it 
is believed to occupy, we cannot tell, since no picture 
of the cardinal's banqueting-chamber has been pre- 
served. But "The Lord Thomas Wulsey, Cardinal, 
Legat de Latere, Archbishop of Yorke, and Chancellor 
of Englande," had a nice taste in architecture; and it 
is tolerably safe to suppose that, beautiful though 
Henry's Hall be, the cardinal's was better. Why the 
king saw fit to destroy what Wolsey had built there is 
no evidence to show ; probably he was desirous that his 
own name rather than that of his upstart chancellor 
should be permanently associated with the place, and 
the lavishness with which his cypher, together with the 
rose and portcullis and other heraldic devices of the 
Tudors, are scattered about .the palace, favours the idea. 
It is a little remarkable that the hall, with the adjoining 
withdrawing-room, should be disconnected from the 
other buildings, and that it should not be possible to 
reach it without passing into the open air. The best 
view of the hall is obtained, not from the sombre en- 
trance beneath the Ministers' Gallery, but from the dais 
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at the upper end, where the high table for noble and 
princely guests was wont to stand. Its proportions are 
majestic — 106 feet by 40, with a height of 60 feet The 
open-timbered roof is elaborately carved and arcaded, 
and springs, as though naturally, from massive corbels 
between the windows. At the extremities, where the 
corbels join the roof timberings, are the graceful pen- 
dants characteristic of the Tudor time. The windows 
blaze with painted glass, all a mass of heraldry and 
kingly pedigree ; while beneath, the eye finds rest in the 
more subdued tones of King Hal's tapestries of incidents 
in the life of Abrahaia Who designed this arras and 
where it was woven are questions which have never been 
settled ; but there is abimdant internal evidence that it 
is either early Flemish or German work. 

The painted windows of the Great Hall deserve 
something more than a passing menticm. Six alternate 
windows are filled with the arms and descents of the 
wives of Henry VIII. ; and it is worth noting, as some 
indication of the commonness of a Plantagenet ancestry, 
that each of these ladies was descended from Edward I. 
The probabilities are, indeed, that even now a large 
proportion of the English people, above the lower middle 
class, have in their veins the blood of Longshanks. The 
seven intermediate windows are emblazoned with the 
badges of Henry VIII.— the Hon, the portcullis, the 
fleur-de-lis, the rose, the red dragon of York, and the 
white greyhound of Lancaster. Upon each are his 
cyphers and the mottoes "Dieu et mon Droit," and 
"Dne. Salvum Fac Reg." The great eastern and 
western windows are likewise full of badges, quarterings, 
and impalements. At the upper end of the south side 
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of the hall is yet another window more beautiful from 
its pendant fan-tracery than any of the others, and 
emblazoned with the arms and cyphers of Henry and 
Jane Seymour, and the arms and cardinal's hat of 
Wolsey. The dais cHaraQteristic of old time, when dis- 
tinctions of rank were very palpable, still remains; but 
the beautiful old flooring of those painted tiles so much 
used by Tudor builders has gone, although there is 
reason to suppose that it still existed some eighty years 
or so ago. A finer apartment for a regal banquet or a 
stately pageant could hardly be conceived. One would 
Hke to beheve the legend of Shakespeare representing, 
in this very hall, before Elizabeth and her somewhat 
flighty court, the story of the fall of Wolsey ; but there 
is not a tittle of real evidence in its favour. The With- 
drawing Room, or Presence Chamber, as it is some- 
times called, entered from the Great Hall, is a large, 
oblong apartment which has apparently been little 
touched since Tudor times. It has a fine painted oriel, 
a moulded plaster ceiling, and the roughly plastered 
walls are covered with tapestries of a wildly allegorical 
character, considerably older than those in the Great 
Hall, and less carefully preserved. Above them are Carlo 
Cignani's cartoons for the frescoes in the Ducal Palace 
at Parma. 

Beyond the Great Hall, the apartments which are 
shown to the public have little architectural or personal 
interest The rooms in which Henry, Elizabeth, and 
Charles I. lived are all in the Tudor portion of the 
palace; the series which has been converted into one 
great picture gallery is in Wren's building, and runs 
round the Fountain Court and along the eastern front 
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What this front lacks architecturally it gains to some 
extent scenically, since it overlooks the geometrical 
flower-beds, the straight avenues, the long and narrow 
Dutch canals, beloved of the Stadtholder, the like of 
which one may still see in the gardens of old-world 
casteelen in Holland. Some of the avenues, seen from 
these upper windows, are very charming and effective. 
This is not the place to discuss the pictures which 
abound in the palace. There are some of which any 
gallery might be proud, and many of the portraits, of 
no artistic importance, are valuable by reason of their 
personality. Kneller's " Hampton Court Beauties " have 
acquired a factitious fame, for whatever may have been 
the charms of the originals, they are assuredly not very 
obvious here. Perhaps the most famous of all the pic- 
tures at Hampton Court is Vandyke's equestrian por- 
trait of Charles I., of which there is a replica at Windsor. 
Many of the paintings are true memorials of the old 
palace, and formerly hung in the ancient state apart- 
ments. They have the savour of old associations which 
the rooms in which they are himg lack — ^memories of 
times when life was more fitful, more spectacular, and, 
as it seems to us in this distant age, more romantic than 
it had become when Dutch William sowed fe maintien- 
drai about the old place, as Henry had scattered his 
roses and greyhounds and fleurs-de-lis, and all the other 
heraldic bravery of a century when heraldry was a fine 
art Hampton Court is rich in personal history, and 
many a romantic shade must haunt its Great HalL 
Here lived Anne Boleyn and Catherine Howard, as well 
as Bluebeard's more fortunate wives. Edward VL was 
born and Jane Seymour died here. Elizabeth kept her 
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Christmases merrily indeed at Hampton Court; tra- 
dition says that she was here dining off a goose when 
the news came of the defeat of the Armada. It was a 
favourite residence of Charles L, who passed here some 
of his happiest and most miserable moments, and hence 
he fled to Carisbrooke. Both Cromwell and Charles IL, 
who once played a renowned game of hide-and-seek, 
were fond of the water-side palace ; William III. had a 
passion for it, and in its park met with his fatal acci- 
dent. The first two Georges stayed there occasionally, 
but since 1760 it has not been a royal residence. 
William IV. and his unimportant Queen liked the neigh- 
bourhood, and spent much time in the heavy but doubt- 
less comfortable red-brick house at the Teddington 
entrance to Bushy Park. So long as it endures, Hamp- 
ton Court will be one of the most interesting of English 
houses. Attractive in every aspect, in some it is unique, 
and if it had no other claim to distinction it would 
always be remarkable as perhaps the very first country 
house built in Ei^land without a moat and drawbridge. 
The park of Hampton Court is small compared with 
the vast chase, covering thirteen parishes, of which 
Henry made it the nucleus. It is somewhat flat, but 
is well timbered, and beautifies the towing-path all the 
way to Kingston. Between Hampton Court and Kings- 
ton the river is at its most charming hereabouts. Flow- 
ing between deep grass-grown banks, in summer it is 
studded to just beyond Thames Ditton with the cool 
Bohemian house-boat, a veritable desired haven to the 
heated oarsman. The coquettish window-curtains, the 
mass of flowers on the flat roof, the whisk of dainty 
muslin, all go to form one of the prettiest of Thames 
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pictures. The Middlesex shore is fringed with luxuriant 
hedgerows, quick with life and bursting with blossom, 
and on the Surrey side the meadows come down to the 
water's edge, fringed with rushes and alders. Soon 
above the trees peeps out the quaint wooden spire of 
Thames Ditton Church, topping a squat tower of the 
type beloved of the olden church builders of the Thames 
Valley. The old village lies hidden from the main 
stream by a laige elm-grown islet — a portion of the 
Boyle Farm estate — and its approach by the smaller 
channel is, in spite of an obtruding warehouse of 
hideous appearance, picturesque and pleasing. On the 
river's brink, and under the shadow of the church, is the 
famous " Swan," which divides the honours of the spot 
with Boyle Farm, though doubtless the larger share of 
the popular reputation belongs to the inn. With its 
effective masses of foliage, and its sloping lawns dipping 
down to the river, Boyle Farm supplies a sharp contrast 
to the rows and rows of closely packed suburban villas 
which Thames Ditton is throwing out towards Hamp- 
ton Court. It is a reUc of days when life was more 
tranquil, when folk were not hustled to and from their 
suburban sleeping places to the performance of their 
daily task by electric cars and trains. Boyle Farm 
obtained its name from that Miss Boyle who became in 
her own right Baroness de Ros, and is mentioned in one 
of Horace Walpole's letters as having "carved three 
tablets in marble with boys, designed by herself . . 
. for a chimney-piece, and she is painting panels in 
grotesque for the library." By her marriage with Lord 
Henry Fitzgerald, Lady de Ros became sister-in-law 
to that ill-starred pair. Lord Edward Fitzgerald and 
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" Pamela." Time was when Boyle Farm rivalled Straw- 
berry Hill as a centre of gaiety, and its famous " Dan- 
dies* FSte," given in 1827 by five young sprigs of nobility 
at a cost of ;£'2,500, was long a dazzling wonderment to 
those who are tickled by such things. This was one of 
the hereditaments which fell into dispute upon the 
death, without a will, of the first Lord St. Leonards. 
To the angler it may be that the comfortable old inn 
is more interesting than Boyle Farm with its Walpolean 
memories. Many is the wit and the man of letters who, 
after a day of more or less make-believe angling, has 
refreshed himself at the " Swaa" Theodore Hook de- 
lighted in Thames Ditton, and wrote some stanzas in 
its praise in a punt one day in 1834 1 ^^ was natural that 
with so keen a lover of good living the " Swan " should 
come in for eulogy. 

In the churchyard of Thames Ditton rests ** Pamela " 
beneath a stone which records her original interment in 
the cemetery of Montmartre, and her re-burial here in 
1880. Into the stone is let a portion of the marble 
slab, shattered by a German shell during the siege, 
which marked her resting-place in Paris, and which 
bears the inscription, "Pamela, Ladye Edward Fitz- 
gerald, par son ami le plus d6vou6, L.L." Close by is 
the grave of the first Lord St Leonards. The church 
possesses little architectural interest ; but it contains a 
number of small but curious brasses, which have been 
removed from their original positions in the floor, and 
fixed upon the walls. One which possesses a curious 
interest is that of Erasmus Ford, " sone and heyre of 
Walter (Forde, some tyme tresorer to Kynge Edward 
IV., and Julyan, the wife." This worthy couple had a 
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full quiver in all conscience, for the brass bears repre- 
sentations of six sons and twelve daughters. Erasmus 
died in 1533, and his wife six years later. An even 
more portentous family was given to William Notte, who 
died in 1576, and Elizabeth his wife — ^nineteen, all told. 
It is hard to imagine such a posterity dying out ; yet 
Notte is assuredly an tmcommon name. 

Between Thames Ditton and Surbiton the river banks 
possess nothing of especial interest. The broad reach 
is, however, exceedingly pretty. On the Middlesex 
shore is a more than usually picturesque towing-path, 
broad and grassy, backed by the full hedgerow which 
bounds the park of Hampton Court. On the Surrey 
side the reeds and alders are profuse, and edge the 
water almost without break. Surbiton breaks into view 
with the smoke stacks of the great waterworks, the im- 
posing red-brick campanile of St Andrew's Church, and 
the mass of red-tile roofs of well-to-do suburban resi- 
dences. The river front of Surbiton wears a decidedly 
foreign air, with its tall white houses, and winding walks 
and shrubberies along the bank. This esplanade — 
" Queen's Promenade " — commences at the water-works, 
extends the whole of the way to Kingston, and is an 
excellent hint to the local authorities of other water-side 
suburbs. Surbiton is an interesting spot to rowing 
men, for it is the headquarters both of the well-known 
Kingston Rowing Club and of the Thames Sailing Club. 
Other interest it does not possess, and everything in 
and about it is painfully modern. But it is a pretty 
spot, and being within easy access of London is full of 
attraction to those who toil and spin daily within sound 
of the boom of Great Paul Anything that Surbiton 
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lacks in antiquity its ancient and dignified parent, Kings- 
ton, can supply. Kingston Bridge lies pretty well a mile 
farther down stream, almost at the opposite extremity 
of the town. The view from the facing bank still has 
something of the foreign air of Surbiton ; but the aspect 
is Netherlandish rather than French, which the other is. 
The square red tower of the church, the congeries of 
tiled roofs, and the quaint little summer arbours in the 
sloping garden of the river-side hotel, contribute greatly 
to this effect. The not imhandsome stone bridge — ^the 
twin-brother of that at Richmond — which connects 
Hampton Wick with Kingston, is a modern successor of 
a long ancestry of bridges, the earliest of which dated 
from Saxon times. Civil war, rather than time, seems 
to have made an end of all the previous bridges save 
that which immediately gave place to the present For 
centuries London Bridge was the only other permanent 
means of crossing the Thames; consequently, when 
there occurred one of the frequent commotions in which 
our ancestors delighted, there was a good deal of compe- 
tition between the two sides to get Kingston Bridge 
destroyed first, and so prevent communication between 
Middlesex and Surrey. In the strifes of the Roses it 
fared ill, and during Sir Thomas Wyatt's rebellion it 
was broken down to prevent the passage of the insur- 
gents. Since then, over three centuries and a half ago, 
the bridge has been more tenderly treated. 

Kingston is a very interesting old town, and was an 
important place, and the scene of the coronation of 
Saxon kings a thousand years ago. Few English towns 
can boast of such antiquity, and of fewer still can it be 
said that they have been boroughs since the days of 
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John Lackknd. It seems always to have been a loyal 
town— the result, perhaps, of its ancient regal associa- 
tions — and much money appears to have been spent by 
the olden burghers for bell-ringing and other diversions 
when confusion had overtaken the king's enemies. 
When the Earl of Northumberland was taken, for 
instance, the Kingston ringers benefited to the extent 
of twenty pence — a clear exemplification of the saying 
that one half of the world lives upon the misfortunes of 
the other half. When Prince Charles returned from his 
Spanish expedition, in 1624, the joy of the townsmen 
was so demonstrative that they must needs spend three 
and fourpence upon the clangour of joy-bells. Doubt- 
less the young prince, who was much at Hampton Court, 
was well known in the town, and when, after his acces- 
sion, his troubles pressed thick upon him, the townsmen 
were loyal to the core. The actual hostilities of the 
great rebellion began and ended at Kingston, singularly 
enough. There the first armed force assembled ; there, 
near Surbiton Common, Buckmgham and Holland made 
the last stand for the crown, in which fight Lord 
Francis Villiers, who is buried in Henry VII.'s Chapel 
at Westminster, was slain. 

Charles I. and Cromwell, however, are mere person- 
ages of yesterday in the history of Kingston. Nearly 
eleven hundred years ago it was the seat of Egbert's 
brilliant Witenagemot, a couple of generations before 
ever a king was crowned here. These coronation 
memories, however, are Kingston's great pride, and 
almost the only passages in her history of which any 
material memorial still remains. This memorial is, of 
course, the famous coronation stone, an irregular mass 
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u orn smooth and shiny by a thousand years of rain and 
friction. It stands finally now in the market-place, railed 
ofiF in the reverent fashion common to chairs of state by 
a massive grilUy which tends greatly, no doubt, to its 
conservation. How many of our kings before the Con- 
quest were crowned at Kingston, and that their conse- 
cration really took place upon this particular stone, 
tradition aflFords the only evidence. The genuineness 
of the stone is well enough authenticated for the ordinary 
believer who does not care to make himself miserable 
by a course of universal scepticism ; but there have been 
antiquaries (of course they were not born at Kingston) 
who have ventured to suggest that the evidence is in- 
sufficient Tradition says that seven Saxon kings were 
certainly crowned here, and that probably others were. 
Here are the names of the seven, with the dates of 
their coronation, copied from the pedestal, with 
faithful adherence to the spelling affected by Mr. Free- 
man: — Eadweard, 901 ; Adelstan, 924 ; Eadmund, 943 ; 
Eadred, 946 ; Eadwig, 955 ; Eadward, 975 ; iEdelred, 
978. 

Kingston is a bright, cheerful town, and the in- 
habitants seem to bear up well beneath the infliction of 
their terrible Town Hall, of which the sole tolerable 
points are some very good oaken carvings and some 
quaint armorial glass, all removed from the old Town 
Hall when it was demolished. Before the iconoclasts 
of Cromwellian days wreaked their evil will upon it, 
the parish church of Kingston must have been internally 
very interesting. There is reason to suppose that it 
was rich in brasses ; but all that now remains of them 
are the blanks in the floor left by their removal. There 
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are a few fine monuments, and one ancient brass of con- 
siderable interest is to be seen still. It commemorates 
Joan, the wife of Robert Skem, and her husband. The 
lady was a daughter of Edward III. and the frail Alice 
Ferrers. After the coronation stone and the church, the 
only other " sight ** of Kingston is the Norman chapel 
of St. Helen, for many years only a ruin, which is be- 
lieved to be the successor of a still older building in 
which "Saint" Dunstan is reported to have crowned 
King Ethelred. The one-time crooked streets of this 
old town, which disputes with Winchester the glory of 
having been the ancient capital of England, have for the 
most part disappeared with the advent of the electric 
trams, which cross the bridge from Hampton Wick and 
Richmond, and sweep through to Surbiton and elsewhere. 
With the widened streets have gone most of the fine 
half-timbered, irregularly gabled houses and shops, and 
Kingston, swept and garnished, has an air of assertive 
modernity hardly in keeping with its lengthy history. 
Only in close proximity to the bridge on the river 
frontage is there a suggestion of shabby picturesque- 
ness, where the barges discharge their varied cargoes. 

At Kingston the towing-path changes to the Surrey 
shore, and the river takes a bold sweep towards Ted- 
dington. Just beyond the railway bridge there com- 
mences the Canbury Promenade — a river-side park 
which effectually screens from the water the corporation 
gas and electric light works, and forms one of the 
pleasantest parades to be found on the banks of the 
Thames. On the opposite bank is an uninterrupted 
succession of lawns and shrubberies, and cool-timbered 
grounds surrounding pretty villas ; the whole forming a 
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charming testimony that the proximity of a town to the 
river need not of necessity mean the destruction of its 
natural beauties. The Canbury Promenade takes one 
well on the way to Teddington, and from its termination 
the path is by no means picturesque ; but the opposite 
shore atones for it in diversity — ^the bright gardens and 
verdant lawns are succeeded by a long row of *' bunga- 
lows" of the wooden shanty variety in multi-coloured 
coats of paint, and just on the outskirts of Teddington 
is a curious aquatic village of substantial red-brick 
houses, with a creek from the river forming the main 
street 

Teddington is but a couple of miles, as the river 
flows, from Kingston, and for the last half-mile of the 
distance the murmur— one might almost say sometimes 
the roar— of the weir is audible. A foot-bridge connects 
the tow-path with the island, and from there a suspen- 
sion bridge swings across to Teddington, close by the 
" Anglers ** ina In our descent of the river we reach 
at Teddington the tidal Thames At this spot, some 
sixty miles from the sea, the influences of the tide 
cease ; the rush over Teddington Weir is the supreme 
effort of the stream we have followed on its ever down- 
ward course from the far-away Cotswolds. Hence- 
forth its waters do battle with, and become mingled 
with those of the sea — an anticipation of its complete 
and inevitable absorption. 

At Teddington, too, is the record lock of the Thames, 
a mammoth which stretches for 600 feet and serves for 
barge traffic on the tide. This was made in 1904. The 
old lock and rollers are just below the suspension bridge, 
and until that at Richmond secured the position, in 1894, 
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held the pride of place as the last — and first — ^lock on 
the Thames. 

The village of Teddington lies away from the river, 
and stretches on westward to the gates of Bushy 
Park. At the head of the main street stands the old 
parish church, a not unpicturesque amalgam of the new 
and the old. Its architectural interest is small, but it 
contains the tombs of two or three notable people. Of 
these, "Peg** WoflSngton, the actress, is perhaps the 
best remembered There is a marble monument to 
her memory which records that, " Near this monument 
lies the body of Margaret Woffington, spinster, bom 
October i8th, 1720, who departed this life March 28th, 
1760, aged thirty-nine years." She was buried in the 
grave of her nephew, Master Horace Cholmondeley, who 
had died seven years previously. 

The oldest monument in the church is to Sir Or- 
lando Bridgeman, who died in 1674. This descend- 
ant and ancestor of a long line of Orlandos was lord 
of the manor and a legal luminary. He was Charles I.'s 
Commissioner for the treaty of Uxbridge; and under 
Charles II. was Chief Justice of the Common Pleas and 
Lord Keeper of the Great Seal. When the church was 
being overhauled in 1833 the Bridgeman vault was 
opened, and Sir Orlando's body was found lying in a 
lidless cofiia So skilfully had the embalmer done his 
work that the remains were perfect, even the pointed 
Jacobean beard being untouched. An express was sent 
ofiF to fetch the then Earl of Bradford, Sir Orlando's 
descendant, who thus had the strange privilege of look- 
ing upon the features of a progenitor who had been 
dead 159 years. There are two old and uninteresting 
o 
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brasses, and a tablet to the memory of John Walter, 
the founder of the Times, who died at TeddingtorL In 
the churchyard lie buried Paul Whitehead, the poet, 
minus his heart, deposited in the Despencer mausoleum 
at High Wycombe, whence it was most reprehensibly 
stolen ; Richard Bentley, who shares with Walpole the 
guilt of designing Strawberry Hill ; and " Plain Parson 
Hale," the friend of Pope, who was for more than fifty 
years the incumbent of the parish. Of late years the 
old church has been superseded by a new one, which 
towers above it on the other side of the road, and 
forms, with the electric trams that run between, em- 
phatic evidence that " the old order " has chai^d and 
given place to new. The ancient church, complete with 
its tower, could be easily placed in the huge nave of its 
successor; but it served its purpose: has become pic- 
turesque in its old age, and forms a beautiful memorial 
of the days when Teddington was a village of rural 
simplicity, with an individuality of its own, and not a 
mere suburb of London, a reflex of its ugliness, a stop- 
ping place on its tramway system. 

At Teddington, it may be remembered, used to be 
kept, jealously locked up in the custody of the Royal 
Bargemaster, the state barge which has descended to 
His Majesty King Edward VH. from early Jacobean 
times. When he was at Hampton Court Charles I. 
delighted to spend an hour or two on summer evenings 
in this barge, feeding the swans upon the river. It has 
not been used since 1849, when Qu^° Victoria rowed 
in state to open the Coal Exchange, and now lies in 
permanent repose in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
at South Kensington. 
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From Teddington Lock until close to Richmond the 
stream is undeniably less picturesque, but it is un- 
doubtedly one of the most popular reaches of the river 
— ^the aquatic recreation ground for many Londoners. 
In the summer there is an ever-shifting crowd of crafts 
of every build, manned by all sorts and conditions of 
people. 

We are coming; too, to classic ground, where wit and 
letters, fashion and frivoUty, long have reigned. There 
is not another village in England with literary associa- 
tions so numerous and august as those possessed by 
Twickenham. Pope and Walpole are the presiding 
genii — neither of them, perhaps, the most genial of genii ; 
but the fairy-like element is supplied by the hosts of 
feminine friends with whom the two bachelors were 
wont to philander. Whether as a letter-writer or as an 
architect, Walpole was vastly diverting ; and it is a pity 
that so little of his brown stucco abode can be seen 
from the river; the most prominent feature visible is 
the least interesting — ^a water-tower, in the prevailing 
stucco— which stands removed and distant from the 
house itself. Strawberry Hill is the kind of place a 
mad architect might build in a delirium. We have a 
side not unlike what £he west front of Westminster Hall 
might have been had it been built of lath and plaster ; 
then comes the keep of a Norman castle, flanked by a 
Renaissance iourelU from Chambord; the whole 
crowned with crow-stepped Flemish gables from Ant- 
werp, and the twisted and fluted chimneys of a Tudor 
farmhouse. Then there are wings which aim at imitat- 
ing these imitations; these, it is fair to say, are due 
to Walpole's successors. But howsoever astounding 
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the exterior of Strawberry Hill, the interior is far more 
remarkable. Within, as without, the place bears every 
mark of having been built by a man who learned his 
architecture as he proceeded. Walpole leaped gaily 
over an anachronism, and saw nothing unorthodox in 
copying a mediaeval tomb and fashioning it into a chim- 
ney-piece, nor in taking the choir stalls of Old St Paul's 
as the model for the bookcases in his library. The in- 
ternal arrangements of Strawberry Hill are as wonder- 
ful as the events recounted in that very Gothic story 
the " Castle of Otranto." It is a mighty maze without 
a plaa A long, narrow corridor, leading apparently to 
nothing, debouches upon a door which, when opened, 
discloses a large and splendid apartment It is, indeed, 
a house of after-thoughts ; but, whatever be its crude- 
ness, it is not devoid of value as an early forerunner of 
the real Gothic revival. 

In literary and personal memories Strawberry Hill 
is far richer than many houses of greater antiquity and 
of real historical interest. Horace Walpole gathered 
all "the town" around him in these "enamelled 
meadows with filigree hedges ; " and few are the great 
names of the end of the eighteenth century which have 
not some connection with "the castle," as its builder 
loved to call it. Frances, Countess Waldegrave, made 
it almost as fashionable as it had been in Walpolean 
times ; and although the bulk of the contents of the 
house were sold after her death, it is pleasant to know 
that Baron de Stem, who became the proprietor in 1883, 
purchased much of the furniture, and that, to some 
extent at least, the historic continuity of olden associa- 
tions was not broken. 
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Strawberry Hill no longer stands alone; it is 
hemmed in by suburban residences of the usual "de- 
sirable " kind, and their proximity emphasises its anach- 
ronisms ; they seem to point with their prim regularities 
to its peculiarities, and gibe and jeer at its weird con- 
tortions. Some day, perhaps, they will overwhelm it. 

On the river front Radnor House, with its pretty, 
if formal, garden has been secured to the public; the 
house serves for technical education classes, and the gar- 
dens with their old alcoves and general suggestion of the 
eighteenth century afford a pleasant retreat from the 
arid roads which occupy the estate once connected with 
the house. 

A little nearer to Richmond, and so happily placed 
that it commands the river from below Richmond HiU 
to Teddington Lock, is the modem and very bizarre 
successor of Pope's Villa. Only a specialist in archi- 
tectural mania, or a member of the Sod^t^ des Inco- 
herents, could attempt a description of this astonishing 
building. It is said to have been erected by a tea 
merchant, and it certainly looks very much like a cross 
between a Chinese pagoda and a house of cards. Its 
lawns and shrubberies are very pretty, and after all 
there is something to be said for having all the river- 
side monstrosities gathered into one parish. The house 
does not occupy the exact site of the original Pope's 
Villa, which, thanks to a too common lack of sentiment, 
was demolished long ago. Over the entrance to the 
house from the road is a tablet on which is inscribed 
in letters in keeping with the riotous architecture, " On 
this spot stood until 1809 the house of Alexander Pope. 
The grotto that forms its basement still remains, 1848." 
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The famous Grotto, one of the works of embellishment 
of the "little crooked thing that asks questions," still 
exists, but in a damp and mouldy condition, and de- 
spoiled of all that rendered it interesting. Communi- 
cation is obtained through it with the ground and 
gardens of the " Villa," from which it is separated by 
the roadway. Pope had no great love for gimcrackeries, 
and we can in some measure imag^ine the tenor of the 
lines in which he would have immortalised the tea 
merchant could he have foreseen the change a century 
would brii^ about , 

The associations that cluster around Pope's Villa 
and gardens are primarily literary, even as those of 
Strawberry Hill, at a later day, were fashionable, 
frivolous, and dilettante. In Pope's time Twickenham 
was the centre of literary interest in England, and if the 
Jove who dwelt in this Olympus was querulous and 
stinging, it must be allowed that his genius went a long 
way towards making lustrous an age in which taste and 
manners slept Taste, at least, was still slumbering 
when Lady Howe considered herself justified in de- 
molishing one of the most famous abodes that have 
ever been connected with our literary history. 

Behind Eel Pie Island is seen the tower of Twicken- 
ham parish church, which is architecturally much more 
interesting than the majority of Thames Valley 
churches. The ancient building, with the exception of 
the tower, dating from the fourteenth century, fell down 
in 171 3, and the fact that Sir Godfrey Kneller, who was 
at that time one of the churchwardens, had a hand in 
its rebuilding, albeit he was not the actual architect, 
may account for the excellence of the workmanship. 
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The brickwork is almost as good as some of the best 
Tudor achievements in that line. The stonework of 
the tower was again restored in 189;^. Some famous 
and many interesting people lie buried here and in the 
churchyard Pope's own tomb is hidden beneath the 
seats; and the marble monument which he erected 
to the memory of his father and mother, and in anti- 
cipatory commemoraGon of himself, is now concealed 
by the organ. In that part of the inscription which 
refers to himself Pope left blanks for his age and the 
date of his death, and these lacuna have never 
been filled up. Kneller, the courtly painter of so many 
beauteous coquettes, is also buried in the church. Here, 
too, sleeps Admiral Byron, the author of the once popu- 
lar " Narrative of the Loss of the Wagerl^ irreverently 
described by his grandson as " My Granddad's Narra- 
tive.'* Kitty Clive, the charming actress who lived at 
Little Strawberry Hill, and for whom Walpole had a 
platonic attachment, is buried in the chanceL 

Naturally, in a classic village where many nota- 
bilities have dwelt, Twickenham is full of interesting 
old houses, mainly of that square, red-brick order of 
architecture which, if not precisely picturesque, is sug- 
gestive of comfort and homeliness. The old houses at 
Twickenham are of the sort in which Thackeray's people 
lived — still redolent of the charming but indescribable 
odour of the days of good, harmless Queen Anne. Per- 
haps the most interesting of them all is York House, 
immediately opposite Eel Pie Island, in which Anne 
herself and her sister Mary were bom. Lord Chan- 
cellor Clarendon, Anne's somewhat plebeian grandsire, 
lived there, and it is one of the five or six houses in 
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which he is said to have written that monstrous dull 
book, the " History of the Rebellion." For several years 
after their clandestine marriage the Duke of York — ^he 
who when kii^ made so pitiful an endii^ of it — ^lived 
with Anne Hyde in this house, although it was un- 
doubtedly called York long before then. In the second 
half of the eighteenth century, Prince Stahremberg, 
Viennese Envoy Extraordinary, lived here, and achieved 
such fame as can therefrom result by a long succession 
of private theatricals in which a bevy of lovely and high- 
bom dames took part Orleans House — ^ihe home of the 
Orleans Club — likewise has royal associations, but of a 
somewhat melancholy kind, as memories of exile usually 
must be. 

Here, too, is Marble HiU, saved a few years ago, by 
the London County Council, from the ravenous maw of 
the builder, and preserved to the pubUc for ever as an 
open space. The park, with its fine old trees, extends 
from the roadway at Twickenham to the river bank, 
where a public landing stage is provided by the vested 
authority— the London County Council The house- 
now in a sad state of dilapidation— was built by George 
XL, from the designs of the Earl of Pembroke, for Mrs. 
Henrietta Howard, who afterwards became Duchess of 
Suffolk, and the " Chloe " of Pope's muse. Mrs. Howaid 
was a Woman of the Bedchamber who attracted the 
attention of George II. before and after his accession to 
the throne. Marble Hill was one of the recompenses 
offered to her by her royal patron, and there she lived 
until her husband died, when, at the age of forty-five she 
married the Hoa George Berkeley. She survived her 
second husband for twenty-one years, and at Marble 
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Hill entertained her neighbour of Strawberry Hill, 
Horace Walpole> with her stories of courtiers long since 
dead and gone. Pope, too, was a frequent attendant at 
Marble Hill, and there picked up much of the Court 
scandal in which he was so well versed Another Court 
frailty, Mrs. Fitzherbert, found residence at Marble Hill, 
and later still it was the home of the Marquis Wellesley, 
brother of the Iron Duke. 

In Swift's " Pastoral Dialogue between Marble Hill 
and Richmond Lodge," written on the news of the death 
of George I, the Dean indulges in a prophecy concern- 
ing the house, which, in a manner, was nearly fulfilled : — 

" Some South Sea broker from the City 
Will purchase me ; the more's the pity ; 
Lay all my fine plantations waste 
To get them to his vulgar taste. 
Changed for the worse in every part 
My master, Pope, will break his heart.*' 

Pope it was who laid out the gardens. None of 
these associations, however, secured its preservation. 
It was purely the aesthetic one of securing to per- 
petuity the beauty of the view from Richmond Hill, 
of which the Marble Hill grounds and foliage are the 
centre. 

From the grounds of Marble Hill to Richmond 
Bridge a pleasant path has been made by the river side, 
from which a panoramic view is obtained of Richmond ; 
but Twickenham is rapidly extending its streets down to 
this path. The pFeasant meadows which formerly ex- 
tended some distance from the waterside are now vanish- 
ing and being replaced by houses, which must inevitably 
detract from the beauty of the river. 
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Twickenham might pleasantly detain us for a whole 
chapter ; but the wooded slopes of Richmond rise on the 
other bank, and tempt us on to "Ham's umbrageous 
Walks/' and the green meadows of Petersham. The 
river between Eel Pie Island and Richmond Bridge has 
a charm all its own, which owes much to the associations 
of the shores between which it flows. The meadows on 
the Surrey shore are sweet to look upon from the water, 
and the intervening bank wide and grassy ; but there is 
nothing to detain one until Ham is reached Ham, with 
its famous '* Walks," hes low, and little of it can be seen 
from a boat From the towing-path, however, there is 
to be had a very pleasant glimpse of Ham House, 
shaded, and, indeed, almost hidden, by splendid elms. 
There is something solemnly picturesque about Ham 
House, as, indeed, there nearly always is about an old 
red-brick house closely surrounded by graceful, darkling 
elms. Ham is, in fact, so hemmed in by foliage that it 
but narrowly escapes being gloomy. Horace Walpole, 
who was nothing if not cheerful, declaimed terribly 
against its dreariness; and to Queen Charlotte it 
appeared *' truly melancholy." It is shut in and almost 
surrounded by high walls; but a good view of the 
front may be obtained from the towing-path through the 
handsome iron gates in the centre of a dwarf wall, with 
a colossal sculptured figure of "The Thames" on a 
pedestal in the foreground. These gates are said not 
to have been opened for many years, and the liouse itself 
has the appearance of being rarely lived ia 

Ham is a good example of very early Jacobean archi- 
tecture. It has a longish front with slightly projecting 
wings, and is approached by avenues on almost every 
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side. Few country houses in the neighbourhood of 
London are more interesting either historically or archi- 
tecturally. Neither within nor without has any restora- 
tion been attempted, and there has been only such 
renovation as was imperatively necessary to prevent 
decay. It was built, it is said, for Henry Prince of 
Wales, elder brother of Charles I., who died a mere 
youth. The actual builder of the house was Sir Thomas 
Vavasour, King James's Marshal of the Household, and 
the belief that it was extended for the Prince of Wales 
is strengthened by the Vivat Rex, which, together with 
the date, 1610, is carved over the principal entrance. 
Since 165 1 it has belonged to the Earls of Dysart 
The first Earl of Dysart was, in Hibernian phrase, a 
Countess, Elizabeth, daughter of William Murray, one of 
the owners of Ham, and the wife of Sir Lionel ToUe- 
mache. After Sir Lionel's death, the Countess married 
John, Earl of Lauderdale, who, within three years of his 
marriage, was created Baron Petersham, Earl of Guild- 
ford, Marquis of March, and Duke of Lauderdale. John 
Maitland, the " L " of the Cabal Ministry, and his 
Duchess, were two of the most infamous creatures of the 
Restoration. The Duchess was bad because it was her 
nature to be so; her second husband, whose relations 
with her before marriage and in the lifetime of their 
respective first partners had been at the least compro- 
mising, was too weak and too easily swayed to with- 
stand his wife's imperious ways. She openly sold the 
places in the Duke's gift, and it was the opinion of 
Burnet that she " would have stuck at nothing by which 
she might compass her ends." The " Cabal " constantly 
held their councils at Ham House, the Duchess of 
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Lauderdale often being present to sharpen their flaggii^ 
wits, exhausted by the concoction of shameful schemes 
for replenishing their own and their master's exchequers. 
The house was magnificently decorated and furnished 
out of the spoils of politics, and internally it remains 
very much as the Duchess left it — ^full of pictures, por- 
traits, tapestries, and rich cabinets of ivory and cedar. 
In one of these cabinets is preserved a crystal locket 
containing a lock of hair from the ill-fated head of 
Elizabeth's Earl of Essex. It had been proposed to 
assign Ham House as the residence of James II. after 
his enforced abdication; but that courageous person 
found it expedient to take himself off, and to weep on a 
kindUer shore. 

The village of Ham, with its classic *' Walks," is 
haunted by the towering shades of Pope and Swift, and 
the gentle ghosts of Thomson and Gay, an appropriate 
connecting-link between Twickenham and Richmond 

Of Petersham, which adjoins Ham Common, Uttle or 
nothing can be seen from the river. It has a church 
which, although architecturally uninteresting, is crowded 
with old monuments, and with famous and notorious 
dust. The Duchess of Lauderdale herself was both 
married and buried hexie; but she has no monument 
George Vancouver, the circumnavigator and the god- 
father of Vancouver Island, Ues here ; so do the Misses 
Agnes and Mary Berry — ^Walpole's "favourite Berrys." 

Past Ham the gleaming river winds through the 
Petersham meadows, with the wooded background of 
Richmond Park, and the broken, furzy ground near the 
" Star and Garter." Here the Thames becomes as lovely 
as it is between Hampton Court and Kingston. The 
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banks are profusely timbered, and a bushy little eyot in 
the centre of the stream adds to the charm of the view. 
Where the towing-path for a time ends» there begins an 
irregular line of waterside villas buried in lilac and 
laburnum, surrounded by smooth lawns with edgings of 
geometrical flower-beds. High up on the verdant bluff 
the towers and pinnacles of the " Star and Garter '* 
appear in the distance not unlike a French villa on the 
heights of St Cloud Beyond is Richmond Hill, with 
Its leafy Terrace, adding much to the foreign impress of 
the scene. The boldness with which " thy hill, delight- 
ful Sheen," rises up almost sheer from the water, recalls 
some more glorified Namur. There is a brightness and 
a vivacity about this suburb of St. James's which are 
rare to find in this stolid island. It is a hard climb 
up from the river-side to the portals of the " Star and 
Garter " and the gates of Richmond Park. It is a sweet 
and toothsome spot this site of the " Star and Garter," 
which recalls cycles of flirtations and memories of iced 
champagne. " A little dinner at Richmond " is a head- 
ing very familiar to the persevering novel reader, and the 
scene of these pleasant symposia is, of course, always 
this aristocratic hotel at the top of the hilL 

The delights of Richmond Park are of another order. 
Here we have a vast pleasure-ground, the nearest of 
its kind to London save Epping Forest. If anything, 
it is lovelier than Effing, since it has been better cared 
for, and there has been none of that reckless destruc- 
tion which has so much marred the forest glades of 
Essex. In its undulating precincts are retired nooks 
and lonely glades in which one may surprise the dreamy 
deer sheltering themselves upon a glaring day beneath 
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the wide branches of the ancient oaks, up to the barrel 
in fern and bracken and bramble. Scattered here and 
there are plantations new and old, full of larch and 6r as 
of moFe stately forest trees, in which abound game of all 
sorts, but more especially the hopping rabbit and the 
skinuning' hare. To the right of the Richmond Gate 
is the New Terrace — constructed in the reign of 
William IV. — ^from which a view of marvellous beauty 
is obtained across the Thames. 

The gates of the park open upon the very extremity 
of the Hill, close to Mansfield House, now an hotel, but 
formerly a residence of the Lord ChanceUor of that name 
who once had a redoubtable encounter with the mob ; 
and to Wick House, where sometime lived Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. Immediately beyond is the Terrace, and the 
beautifully kept Terrace Gardens, secured by the Cor- 
poration of Richmond to the town and to the nation. 
From his seat beneath the trees the gazer looks down 
away to the west upon one of the most lovely sights 
that earth affords. Between edgings of quivering green, 
of lighter and of deeper hues, winds a glistening silver 
ribbon, in and out among villas and townlets, always 
narrowing, and when the hmit of vision is reached, it 
seems to the straining eye as though meadow and wood- 
land met and stayed all further passage. From this 
eminence the country lies mapped out as though seen 
from a balloon ; and far away beyond all trace of the 
river there closes in a dark and swaying mass of foliage, 
like to one dense land of trees. A thin line of brilliant 
blossom marks in early summer the Chestnut Avenue 
in Bushy Park; and were it not that here and there 
the sun catches a high church tower, a gilded vane, or 
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mayhap a turret of feudal Windsor, it would seem from 
here above that this wide and lovely stretch of country 
was still a vast untrodden forest All this gleaming 
valley, stretching across to the west, is the way we have 
come; these are the woodlands past which we have 
rowed, and beneath whose shadow we have rested This 
is the crowning triumph of the Thames scenery ; imsur- 
passed and unequalled 

^ Heavens, what a goodly prospect spreads around 
Of hills, and dales, and woods, and lawns and spires. 
And glittering towns, and gilded streams, till all 
The stretching landscape into smoke decays.'' 
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Disftinrcs.—Rielimond Bridge to Kew Bridge «.. 3 miles. 

Kew Bridge to Hammersmith Bridge 3 m. 6 f. 

Hammersmith Bridge to Patney Bridge ... i m. 6 f. 

It would be easy to find spots on the Thames where the 
natural features — ^the wood-clad slope, the grassy sward, 
and the gliding stream — ^were associated in equal 
beauty, but it would be difficult to meet with any more 
picturesque combination of these with the dwellings of 
men than may be seen on the river reach just below 
Richmond Bridge. The light-grey arches, through 
which the Thames flows ripplingly, are backed by the 
groves of Richmond HilL The houses of the town, 
after thronging down to the waterside at the entrance 
of the bridge, give place to statelier mansions with ample 
pleasure-grounds. It was doubtless a more imposing 
sight when the fa9ade of the old Palace of Sheen, which 
these mansions have replaced, overlooked the margin 
of the Thames ; but it can have hardly been more pic- 
turesque than now. The low iron railing allows the eye 
to wander from the path by the riverside to the green 

pastures and lawns overshadowed by fine trees, to the 
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old-fashioned facade of the " Trumpeters* House/' while 
the more ambitious semi-classical design of Asgill House 
on the one hand, and of Queensberry House on the other, 
in closer proximity to the river, give an irregularity to 
the grouping, and perhaps accord better with the neigh- 
bouring town than the unbroken front of the Tudor 
palace is Ukely to have done. In its days, also, there 
were no bridges, and though the railway viaduct below 
might well be spared, the stone bridge must have im- 
proved a view of this kind At any rate, this reach of 
the Thames is classic in art and literature ; it has en- 
gaged the pencil of Turner, and is full of memories of 
Pope and Gay and Thomson. 

Its royal palace was once on a time the pride of Rich- 
mond, the glory of this part of the river, and a favourite 
residence of several of the kings of England. There is 
some uncertainty as to when the manor of Sheen — 
for that was its earUer name— came into the hands of 
the Crown; but the first royal owner of the entire 
estate appears to have been Edward III. He also is 
said to have been the builder of the palace, although 
there must have been a residence on its site in the 
days of both his father and grandfather. Here, in fact, 
his long reign came to its melancholy end. Within 
the walls of Sheen he lay, robbed and deserted by 
courtiers and favourites, tended only by a " poor priest 
in the house," who found the dying monarch absolutely 
alone, and spoke words of exhortation and hope to 
soothe the parting struggle. His body was conveyed 
from Sheen by his four sons and other lords, and 
solemnly interred within Westminster Abbey. His 
grandson and successor lived here for a time, but on 
p 
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the death of his queen, Anne of Bohemia, within its 
walls, took such a hatred to the palace " that he, besides 
cursing the place where she died, did also for anger 
throwe down the buildings, unto where former kings 
being wearie of the citie, were wont for pleasure to re- 
sort." Henry V. rebuilt the palace, erecting a " delight- 
ful and costly workmanship." It was a favourite resi« 
dence of Edward IV., and was held in equal regard by 
Henry VII. In his days, however, it suffered twice from 
fires, the first one destroying a considerable portion of 
the older buildings. Henry rebuilt the injured part, 
and altered the name from Sheen to Richmond. It is 
also interesting to learn that architects made mistakes 
or builders scamped their work even in the courts of 
Tudor kings, and at peril, as one would have thought, 
of their ears, if not of their necks; for shortly after 
the second fire a new gallery, on which the king and his 
son Prince Arthur had been walking a short time pre- 
viously, fell down, fortunately without injuring anyone. 
Richmond Palace was the scene of many of the princi- 
pal festivities in this king's reign ; much also of his 
accumulated treasure was hoarded within its walls. His 
successor, the much-married monarch, came frequently 
here in the earlier days of his reign, but the palace fell 
out of favour in the later, and was the country residence 
of his divorced wife, Anne of Cleves. Elizabeth, how- 
ever, greatly hked it, and her last days were spent under 
its roof. She came from Chelsea to Richmond, in the 
month of January, sickening of the disease that caused 
her end, and overcome with melancholy for the death 
of Essex. She refused to take food or medicine or 
rest ; she would not go to bed, but sat on cushions piled 
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on the floor ; a melancholy picture of distress, but with 
the old spirit left, as when she flashed out upon Cecil 
for having inadvertently used the words " she must go 
to bed." 

The palace was an occasional abode of James, her 
successor, and his queen, and the residence of their 
eldest son, the accomplished Prince Henry, '* England's 
darling." Here he died, amid universal lamentation, 
and his brother succeeded to the expectation of a crown, 
and the ultimate doom of the headsman's axe. Prince 
Henry would hardly have pulled down " Bishops and 
Bells/' but his brother secured their downfall and his 
own by trying unduly to exalt them. Prince Charles, 
after an interval of some three years, took up his abode 
at the palace, and Richmond once more awoke, for the 
new Prince of Wales scattered his money — or rather the 
nation's money — ^royally, while he played the fool with 
" Steenie," Duke of Buckingham. After he assumed 
the crown his visits here became less frequent, and 
after his execution it was ordered by Act of Parliament 
that the valuable contents of the palace should be sold. 
Though inhabited from time to time after the Restora- 
tion, it never returned to its former greatness. Much 
of the building was destroyed before the end of the 
seventeenth century, and now only a few fragments 
remain. Old pictures and documents enable us to form 
a good idea of its ancient splendour, and a right noble 
and picturesque structure it must have been. On the 
north side it looked on to Richmond Green, on the 
south-west it came down to the margin of the Thames. 
Roughly speaking, the site of the river fa^de is now 
occupied by the three mansions already mentioned. 
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which themselves, as we shall show, are not without a 
history. The principal of these lies far back from the 
river; a lovely garden, shaded with trees, intervenes. 
Judging from the drawings, the buildings of the palace 
approached near to the waterside, and the space be- 
tween had rather a barren and desolate look, as though 
it were left in the rough as a mere foreshore. Now 
the gardens make the passer-by long to trespass. The 
owners, however, beneficently (or is it to secure a good 
view of the river.?) keep their boundary fences low. 
Building on the site of the old palace seems to have 
begun quite early in the eighteenth century. The 
heavy but stately red-brick house, with a stone portico, 
which we have already mentioned, was erected by a 
Mr. Richard Hill, brother of Mrs. 'Masham, the well- 
known favourite of Queen Anne. It bears the name 
of the Trumpeters* House, from two statues of figures 
blowing trumpets, which once adorned the facade. The 
more modem mansion, nearer to both the bridge and the 
river, stands on the site of the villa occupied by a noted 
character in the last century, the Duke of Queensbuiy — 
commonly known as old Q. — one of the least virtuous 
and respectable members of the aristocracy in a. not too 
virtuous age. There is a characteristic story quoted by 
an historian of Richmond which carries its own morsd. 
Wilberforce, when a youi^ man, was invited to dine 
at the Richmond mansion. " The dinner was sumptu- 
ous, the views from the villa quite enchanting, and the 
Thames in all its glory ; but the Duke looked on with 
indifference. 'What is there,' he said, 'to make so 
much of in the Thames ? I am quite weary of it ; there 
it goes, flow, flow, flow, always the same.' " In his old 
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age he deserted Richmond, having taken offence, it is 
said, at the inhabitants. There is an open space be- 
tween the towing-path and the railings of the ducal villa 
that the Duke enclosed and converted to his own use, 
trusting that fear of his rank, desire to retain his custom, 
and gratitude for his benefactions — ^for he was no nig- 
gard — ^would combine to secure the acquiescence of the 
inhabitants. But these motives proved insufficient ; the 
town commenced an action, which was, of course, suc- 
cessful, and the Duke, deeming its inhabitants ingrates, 
withdrew to London. There he found occupation in 
such pleasures as money and rank could purchase — 
and these could bring more a century since than now. 
When he became too infirm to move about, he sat on his 
balcony under a parasol, to ogle the pretty women as 
they passed by, and died with his bed-quilt strewn with 
billets-doux, which his enfeebled hands could not open 
— vanitas vaniiatum. 

We must not pass on from this spot without turning 
aside from the river to give one glance at Richmond 
Green, on which, as we have said, the northern front 
of the palace formerly looked. It is a noble expanse 
of grass, surrounded by trees, some, probably, sur- 
vivors of the old elms which bordered it in the days 
when the Parliamentary commissioners made their visi- 
tation; others of more recent planting. Here, where 
once jousts and tournaments were held — sometimes with 
fatal result — ^the children play, and the old folk 
saunter under the shadows of the branches. The en- 
closing road is bordered with houses of every date, from 
Queen Anne to Queen Victoria, and among some of 
the former stands the chief remnant of the palace of 
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the Tudors. It is the gateway of Henry VII/s struc- 
ture, a plain, four-centred, depressed arch, over which 
is a mouldering stone still bearing the royal arms. The 
adjoining house, though modernised, is a part of the 
ancient fa9ade, and contains a fine old staircase. The 
buildings running backward on one side of the court- 
yard still retain in their walls pieces of the ancient 
brickwork; and some of their rooms are of interest 
One, indeed, is commonly pointed out as that in which 
Queen Elizabeth died; but the tradition is unworthy 
of credence. Under the gateway is a path which leads 
into Old Palace Lane, running down to the riverside 
by the railway bridge. This thoroughfare passes across 
the site of the court of the Palace and doubtle$|5 
over the foundations of the principal buildings. The 
modem "Queen Anneist" will take much pleasure in 
the contemplation of Maid of Honour Row, a line of 
houses erected early in the eighteenth century. On 
the stage of the theatre which stands by the Green, 
and which has been rebuilt in the approved grandiose 
style of the suburban theatre of to-day, the best actors 
of London often appeared, and it is noted as the place 
where Edmund Kean, stricken by fatal illness^ while 
playing the part of Othello, sank into the arms of his 
son Charles, who was acting lago. He died shortly 
afterwards in a small room in an adjoining house, and 
is buried in the churchyard. 

Richmond Church is not without interest, though 
it is without beauty. There is a much-battered low 
stone tower, and a body, which dates chiefly from the 
eighteenth century, built of brick, in what may be called 
the Hanoverian style. It is, however, in good repair, 
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and in excellent order within, and is, at any rate, of 
more interest than many feeble modern imitations of 
mediaeval work Several men of note have been buried 
within its walls, or in its churchyard. Among them is the 
noted Gilbert Wakefield, sometime vicar of Richmond, 
one of the victims of the revolutionary terror inspired by 
the French Revolution. James Thomson, the poet, also 
lies within the walls. Besides these are members of the 
Fitzwilliam family, who had their residence near the 
Green, among them being the Earl who enriched the 
University of Cambridge with a fine collection of paint- 
ings and drawings. Lady Di Beauclerk, the friend of 
Dr. Johnson, with Dr. Moore, the author, father of the 
hero of Corunna ; Mrs. Barbara Holland, also among the 
well-nigh forgotten names of literature ; and many actors 
besides Edmund Kean have been laid to rest in the 
preicincts of Richmond old church. 

The stone bridge, which we have already mentioned, 
is a comparatively modem institutioa The Act for 
its erection was obtained in the year 1773, and prior to 
that the Thames had to be crossed in a boat. Local 
chronicles tell us that there was much disputation and 
some heart-burnings before the site was determined. 
The design is good, and the light grey of the stone 
contrasts well with the verdure of the trees and the 
darkling water of the Thames. The railway bridge — 
an iron structure — is a doubtful addition to the scenery 
of the river; like many another institution of modern 
times, a railway is of unquestionable utility, but the 
less we see of it the better. However, we may honestly 
say of this, that it might easily be a greater eyesore. 

A little further down the stream is spanned by the 
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handsome double footbridge, along the centre of which 
are suspended the sluices of the shifting weir, erected 
by the Thames Conservancy in 1894. The lock— which 
is now the first on the upstream journey — ^is a half-tidal 
one. The Conservancy takes toll not only for the use 
of the lock, but also for the footbridge. A broad foot- 
path on either side of the river forms a pleasant promen- 
ade and means of access to the bridge. On the Surrey 
side, immediately below the railway bridge, the scene 
opens out, and we could fancy ourselves dozens of 
miles away from the metropoUs. The slope of the 
elevated plateau, which forms so marked a feature from 
Richmond Bridge, and is climbed in part by the town, 
has now trended inland The Thames has struck out 
for the middle of the shallow valley, along which its 
present course meanders, and is bordered now on either 
side by an alluvial plain. This, on the right bank — 
the inner side of the curve formed by the stream — ^is 
occupied by the extensive property belonging to the 
Crown of England, of which the more northern portion 
— ^that known as Kew Gardens — ^is the more famiUar 
to the London public. 

We come first to the part known as the Old Deer 
Park, a great expanse of meadow-land, dotted, often 
thickly, by groups of fine trees. This was an appen- 
dage of the ancient Palace of Richmond. It is separated 
from the towing-path and causeway, which runs along 
the riverside, by a shallow ditch or canal, speckled, in 
the early summer-tide, with the flowers of the water 
ranunculus. Eighty-seven acres of this land have been 
handed over to Richmond as a recreation ground, the 
main entrance to which is behind the railway station 
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and in close proximity to the Green, but a gate opens 
into it from the river-path just above the lock. Dotted 
about the greensward are several stone obeUsks, the 
original purpose of which seems to be obscure; they 
now bear cabalistic signs which serve in the experiments 
of the Kew Observatory — the white building which is 
such a conspicuous feature of the Park. The remainder 
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of this old reserve is allocated to the East Surrey Golf 
Club and to the Richmond Athletic Association. 

Richmond, indeed, may be said to be a town of parks, 
and the policy which has led to the perpetual security 
of these fine open spaces within its borders is one worthy 
of emulation in other suburban neighbourhoods. 

Not far from the Observatory in the Old Deer Park, 
and at the same time no great distance from the old 
Palace of Sheen, was the Carthusian convent, founded 
some four and a half centuries since by Henry V. 

As report has it, the king was much disquieted in 
his conscience as to the mode in which his father had 
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gained the crown by the deposition and death of 
Richard II., and as a peace-offering founded, in the year 
14 1 4, the Convent of Sheen and the Nunnery of Sion, 
on the opposite side of the Thames. It was incorpor- 
ated under the name of the House of Jesus at Sheen, 
and the rules ordered that when the devotions at the 
one Convent ceased those at the other should begin. 
These foundations are recorded in the speech assigned 
by Shakespeare to Henry prior to the Battle of Agin- 

court : — 

" I have built 
Two cbaD tries, where the sad aod solema priests 
Still siDg for Richard's soul." 

Royally endowed, and pleasantly situated, the monastery 
of Sheen is not without its place in history. The Prior 
of Sheen was powerful enough to avert for a time, by 
his intercession, the due penalty of death from the 
pretender Perkin Warbeck, who escaped from the Tower 
and sought refuge within the walls of the monastery. 
But a second attempt to break prison brought him to 
the scaffold. To Sheen the body of James IV. of Scot- 
land was brought from the field of Flodden for burial, 
a purpose which seems to have been unfulfilled, for the 
corpse, wrapped in lead, was seen lying in a lumber- 
room some years after the suppression of the monastery. 
Hard by its walls the noted Dean Colet, fotmder of SL 
Paul's School, built himself a small house, to which, for 
a time, the great Cardinal Wolsey retreated after his 
disgrace. After the suppression of the monastery its 
buildings became the possession of more than one noble 
family in succession. According to Spelman, a curse 
was upon it, for in less than a centiuy and a half it 
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went to nine owners, never once descending from father 
to son. It witnessed the marriage of Sir Robert Dud- 
ley and Amy Robsart, and the childhood of Lady Jane 
Grey. In the reign of Mary the monks came back for 
a brief season, but they had again to cross the seas when 
Elizabeth reigned. After many changes, demolitions, 
and additions, a part of the monastery, or a residence 
upon a portion of its site, was occupied by Sir William 
Temple, the well-known statesman, and its gardens 
became the scene of his experiments to discover ** how 
a succession of cherries may be compassed from May 
to Michaelmas, and how the riches of Sheen vines may 
be improved by half a dozen sorts which are not known 
here." 

Evelyn, who incidentally notices that the abbey pre- 
cincts had become divided between "several pretty 
villas and fine gardens of the most excellent fruits," re- 
marks on the excellence of Sir W. Temple's orangery, and 
the perfect training of the wall-fruit trees in his garden. 
Here the retired statesman, away from the hurly-burly 
of poUtics, meditated on horticulture and indited epis- 
tles, while King James was vainly grasping at a tyranny, 
and the Prince of Orange was marching eastward from 
Torbay. When that prince became king he visited 
Temple at Sheen, but after this time the latter chiefly 
resided at Moor Park ; so that it is with this place rather 
than Sheen that the memory of his young secretary, 
afterwards the noted Dean of St. Patrick, is associated 
All traces of the ancient monastery have now disap- 
peared, the last remains having been destroyed about 
the year 1769. 

The "Kew Observatory," to which reference has 
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already been made, stands isolated among the broad 
meadows, away from dust and noise, and from the re- 
verberation of traffic. It was built for George III. by 
Sir William Chambers, "for the purpose of studying 
astronomical science with special reference to the transit 
of Venus." But after a time its activity declined, and 
for many years " Kew may be said to have quietly 
glided into a long winter of hibernation, being under 
the careful guardianship of a curator and reader." At- 
tention was once directed towards it in a painful way, 
A double murder was committed by the janitor, a man 
named Little, previously much respected in the neigh- 
bourhood, who was arrested in the house of his victims, 
and duly executed in the year 1795. 

The Observatory was suppressed by Sir Robert 
Peel, and the building offered to the Royal Society. 
That body refused to undertake the charge, as it did 
not possess any funds applicable to the purpose, but 
by means of the subscriptions of various men of science, 
and a grant from the British Association, an observatory 
for meteorological and electrical observations was es- 
tablished under the charge of a committee, at which 
much important work was done. In the year 1871 the 
grant of the British Association was withdrawn, and 
a sum of £10,000 was placed in the hands of the Royal 
Society by Mr. Gassiot, for the maintenance of magnetic 
observations at Kew. It is now under the charge of a 
committee termed the Meteorological Council, and is 
the central establishment for observations relating to 
meteorology. Here instruments relating to this science 
are tested and marked, and a large amount of most 
valuable work is executed. 
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After Isleworth, with its ivy-covcrcd church — ^which 
lies on a concave bend of the river, under the lee of 
some low islands — ^has been passed, the Thames is bor- 
dered on either side by a park, and, for the last time on 
its course to Lcmdon, almost shakes itself, free of 
the grasp of the builder. On the one hand the Royal 
Gardens at Kew succeed to the Old Deer Park; on 
the other lies the ample domain of the Duke of Northum- 
berland, whose large but ugly house becomes a con- 
spicuous — ^too conspicuous — ^feature in the landscape. 

We may turn aside for a moment from the Crown 
property to notice that of the house of Percy, once hardly 
less potent. Sion House, which is separated from the 
river by a level expanse of meadow, interrupted only 
by one low mound, which supports some fine old cedars, 
occupies the site of the second chantry founded by 
Henry V., as a peace-offering for the sins of his father. 
The dedication-stone was laid by the king in the year 
1416. It was a convent for both sexes, though the nuns 
predominated, these being sixty in number, while the 
brethren were only twenty-five. But they were en- 
tirely separated, a thick screen dividing them even in 
the chapel, where, indeed, both sexes were seldom pre- 
sent at the same time, so that all occasion of scandal 
was carefully avoided. The convent was endowed with 
the manor of Isleworth, and at a later time received 
many grants of property which had belonged to the 
alien priories. Finding the original buildings too small, 
the society obtained licence to raise theoiselves a new 
convent, on the site now occupied by the Duke's man- 
sion, which is rather to the east of that on which the 
king built. Life glided by smoothly and uneventfully 
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for the inmates; they became rich, and lived easily, 
but harmlessly, until the crash of the Reformation came. 
For some reason or other they had incurred the special 
displeasure of the king, and were accused of harbouring 
his enemies, and being in collusion with the Holy Maid 
of Kent. One of the monks, together with the Vicar 
of Isleworth, was executed at Tyburn. The lands were 
distributed, but the house and the adjoining property 
were retained by the Crown, the nuns retreating to 
Flanders. For a brief space, indeed, in the reign of 
Queen Mary, they returned to their old home, but on 
her death again became exiles. The society still con- 
tinued to exist, though for a while its members suffered 
great poverty ; but at last they settled " in a new Sion 
on the banks of the Tagus, at Lisbon, in the year 1 594. 
Here they still remain, after the lapse of more than 
three centuries, restricting their membership entirely to 
English sisters, and still retaining the keys of their 
old home, in the hope, never yet abandoned by them, 
of eventually returning to it." It is said that, some 
half a centtuy or more ago, when they were visited at 
Lisbon by the then Duke of Northumberland, they told 
his Grace the story of having carried their keys with 
them through all their changes of fortune and abode, 
and that they were still in hopes of seeing their English 
home again. " But," quietly remarked his Grace, " the 
locks have been altered since those keys were in use " — 
a reply which had much significance in it 

Doubtless the nuns made their own comments when, 
in later years, a gruesome story came from England to 
them in their new home across the sea. The coflm 
of Henry VIII., on its journey towards Windsor, was 
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laid for a night within the convent walls; there the 
bloated corpse within burst, and the blood dropped on 
the pavement, so that it was licked up by the dogs, as 
that of the King of Israel in the streets of Samaria. 
A few months later the convent was granted to the 
Lord Protector Somerset, who began the building of 
the present mansion, and when he fell on the scaffold, 
it was given to Dudley, Duke of Northumberland. 
There was a curse upon it. Lord Guilford Dudley had 
it for his home, and from its door he led the Lady Jane, 
his wife, to the Tower, to claim the throne of England, 
and receive at last the stroke of the headsman's axe. 
Elizabeth granted it to Henry Percy, Earl of Northum- 
berland, but he was no exception to the ill-luck of his 
house, for he was afterwards convicted of being an 
accomplice in the Gunpowder Plot, disgraced, heavily 
fined, and imprisoned in the Tower. His son, the 
tenth earl, repaired the house, and from beneath its 
roof the children of the ill-fated King Charles were 
conducted to St. James's Palace to bid their father a 
last farewell. One of them — Charles II. — held his court 
here during the Great Plague, and royalty has more 
than once in later times been a guest within the walls 
of Sion House. 

The mansion retains the general outline of the Lord 
Protector's building, though it has been modernised, 
and probably made uglier; it is a bleak-looking struc- 
ture, quadrangular in plan, with embattled square towers 
at the comer. The principle facade is relieved by an 
arched terrace, and over the central bay now stands 
the lion with outstretched tail, once so conspicuous on 
Northumberland House in the Strand. 
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The garden and grounds, laid out in the style of the 
eighteenth century, are fine, the plant houses being 
especially noted — ^in fact, they " may be said to be no 
mean rivals to Kew." 

But to these we must return, for the open meads of 
the Old Deer Park have now been replaced by the 
groves of Kew. 

From the river bank we obtain gUmpses from time 
to time of the glittering roof of the great palm-house, 
of the various buildings devoted to botanical science, 
and of the tall pagoda. The history of these gardens, 
now so great a boon to the dwellers in London, must 
be briefly sketched, for they are inseparable from the 
story of the river ; and the site of the palace^ for a time 
a favourite residence of kings and princes of England, 
is but a short distance from its bank, although the walled 
eijfclosure prevents so free a view of this as of the other 
parts of the gardens. The building which now bears 
the name of " the palace " was, in the earlier part of 
the eighteenth century, called the Old Dutch House. 
It is a red-brick structure, heavy in style, but taf. Un- 
pleasing, dating from the reign of James I., aofprob- 
ably built by Sir Hugh Portman, a wealthy me.rchant 
Kew House, or "the palace," as it was often calleidi* 
stood a httle more than a hundred yards away, aad^^gras 
obtained on a lease by Caroline, wife of George n.» and 
afterwards purchased by Queen Charlotte. It became 
the country residence of Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
and after his death was inhabited by his widow. Here 
was spent much of the early life of the young prince, 
afterwards George III. Brought up in the strictest 
seclusion, jealously guarded by his mother and her 
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favourite, Lord Bute, he received an education which 
cramped his faculties and in many respects disqualified 
him for his future lot. 

It was here that Prince George was riding when 
the note was put into his hand which apprised him 
that an end had come to his grandfather's pleasuring, 
and that he was king, and at Kew Palace he remained 
till the following morning. During the first twenty 
or thirty years of his reign at least three or four months 
of every year were spent at Kew, where, as has been 
said, he " played Darby and Joan " with Queen Char- 
lotte, and the young princes and princesses amused 
themselves like other children in the gardens. It was 
here also that the unfortunate king was secluded during 
the first attack of that mental disorder which afterwards 
permanently darkened his life. 

The original Kew House was eventually pulled down 
by George III., who commenced the building of a much 
larger palace in its neighbourhood. This, which, as far 
as we can judge from prints, promised to be as ugly 
as are most structures of that period, was an incomplete 
shell when the king died, and was happily destroyed 
by his successor. The Dutch House, however, which 
was inhabited by the old king, and in a room of which 
Queen Charlotte died, still remains, and of late years has 
been accessible to the public Here, also, in the drawing- 
room, were celebrated the marriages of two royal dukes, 
Clarence and Kent, the latter the father of Queen 
Victoria. 

One other memory also lingers about the precincts 
of Kew. On the lawn, perhaps a furlong from the old 
palace, we notice a sun-dial This marks the site of 
Q 
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a little observatory, wherein, in the year 1725, before 
the house became a royal residence, James Bradley 
made the first observations which led to his two 
important discoveries, that of the aberration of light 
and of the nutation of the earth's axis. This sun- 
dial, together with a memorial tablet, was erected by 
William IV. 

Tempting as the " Royal Gardens " appear from the 
river, the promise is more than fulfilled on closer in- 
spection. Places devoted to the pursuit of science are 
apt, in their studious severity, to be somewhat repellent 
to the uninitiated ; and even a botanic garden, beautiful 
as some of its contents must always be, is occasionally 
no exception to the rule. But this is not the case at 
Kew. There, indeed, work is not sacrificed to pleasure. 
Its arrangements are scientific, and precise enough to 
satisfy the most exacting. Its museums and laboratories 
afford opportunity for the severest study; but yet, in 
many parts of the garden, nature is so happily blended 
with art, apparent freedom of growth and association 
with scientific order and exactness, that as we wander 
over its tawns, or linger beneath the shadow of its 
stately trees, we can abandon ourselves simply to the 
beauties of nature, and " consider the lilies of the field " 
without counting their stamens or their pistils. The 
glasshouses, open during certain hours of the day, are 
often bright with exotic flowers ; in the great tank the 
huge lily from South American rivers opens its blos- 
soms among pond-flowers from sunnier regions than our 
own. The palm-house enables the home-staying Briton 
to form some conception of the verdure of a tropical 
forest. For those who love the formal style of gar- 
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dening, trim parterres, bright with many colours, there 
is satisfaction on the terraces by the side of the orna- 
mental water ; while those who prefer a wilder growth 
need only wander away towards the outskirts of the 
garden. But to see Kew Gardens in their glory we 
should visit them when the rhododendron and its kin- 
dred flowers are in bloom. The shrubbery of azaleas 
is bright with every shade of saffron, and is dappled 
tenderly with clusters of white and of pink. The great 
bushes of rhododendron are all aglow with colour, and 
down the long walk is a many-tinted vista of blossoming 
shrubs. 

Formerly the pleasaunces at Kew abounded in the 
absurd anachronisms which, in the days of our great- 
grandfathers, were supposed to enhance the beauties 
of a garden — sham ruins, stucco temples, and the Uke. 
There was even a Merlin's cave ; perhaps, at times, 
a magician also was on view. These monstrosities have, 
happily, for the most part, crumbled away, or have been 
more promptly destroyed ; fragments of them have gone 
to build the rockeries, and served thus some useful 
purpose in a district where stone is far to find. The 
Chinese pagoda almost alone survives, conspicuous 
owing to its height from many points in all the country 
round; and of this all that we can say is that it is a 
pagoda upon whose architectural merits we must leave 
the Chinese to pass a judgment — remarking, meanwhile, 
that it harms the landscape no more than a water-tower, 
and considerably less than a factory chimney. 

Emerging again into the river path by the enclosing 
wall of the palace, we ane confronted on the opposite 
shore by the houses of Brentford These we will leave 
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for a moment to finish our say concerning Kew, whose 
dignified three-arch granite bridge now closes the vista 
of the river. This, one of the most recent of the new 
bridges across the Thames, is also one of the finest Built 
under the auspices of the Middlesex and Surrey County 
Councils, the work of Sir John Wolfe Barry and Mr. 
Cuthbert A. Brereton, it was opened by his Majesty 
King Edward VII. on May 20, 1903, and in name is 
officially connected with the King rather than with Kew. 
It replaced a handsome, many-arched bridge — ^not un- 
like that of Richmond — which, built about 1783, had 
proved totally inadequate of late years for the traffic 
between Brentford and Kew. 

The approach to the bridge on the Surrey shore 
skirts the older part of Kew. Here is the Green, so 
pleasant a feature in many of these suburban town- 
lets. On one side stands the church, with its little 
graveyard — the " Chapel of St Anne," and once a true 
Queen Anne structure, for the ground was granted by 
that sovereign, and the church completed in the year 
1 7 14. It has, however, undergone many alterations, 
especially about the year 1837, when it was enlarged at 
the expense of King William IV., and in another " res- 
toration '* of more recent years a chancel was appended, 
and the roof of the nave raised. At the same time a 
mortuary chapel was added, in which is laid the body of 
the first Duke of Cambridge. He died at Cambridge 
Cottage, an unpretending mansion looking on to the 
Green, which remained the property of his widow until 
her death in 1889. Other persons of note in their day 
rest in this little God's acre. Alton, the gardener; 
Bauer» the microscopist ; Kirby, the architect; Meyer 
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and Zoffany, the artists; and, greater far than they, 
Gainsborough — whom to name is enough — ^was, by his 
own desire, buried under a pkin tomb in Kew Church- 
yard. Here also is buried Sir William Hooker, director 
of Kew Gardens, to whose repute as a botanist must be 
added that of developing the resources of the institution, 
and by his influence obtaining from successive Govern- 
ments the means of founding a great national museum of 
botany. 

We must now turn back to Brentford, where the 
little Bnent, which has made its way from the uplands 
of Hendon, falls into the Thames. Immediately after 
passing Sion House, Brentford, with the not inelegant 
tower of its waterworks and the decidedly oflFensive 
smoke shaft of its refuse destroyer, has affected the view. 
The tops of these two huge structures rise above the 
trees, and are in evidence all the way down to Kew 
Bridge. From the river the direct aspect of this district 
is drearily depressing. The dirty sidings of the Great 
Western Railway afford a dismal contrast to the bright- 
ness of Kew Gardens, with which they are vis-i-vis. 
With its soapworks, its wharves, its mudbanks, and its 
general dinginess, the whole frontage suggests that we 
are well within the grasp of one of the most unpleasant 
of London's outspread tentacles. 

Brentford is a very ancient settlement. Some have 
thought that this spot was the soene of Caesar's passage 
of the Thames ; certainly it was the chief town of the 
Middle Saxons. Were there not also two kings of 
Brentford ? But when did they live ? On this, history 
is silent; but the tradition is an old one. As a town 
it always had a rather unsavoury reputation; "it is 
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referred to by Thomson, Gay, Goldsmith, and others, 
chiefly on account of its dirt" Indeed, the remarks on 
it might be thus summed up : — There are three kings at 
Cologne and two at Brentford, and in the matter of 
odours the towns are proportional The passage of 
the electric tramway through the district has necessi- 
tated the widening of some of its chief thoroughfares, 
and doubtless the march of improvements will now be 
quick and decisive, with the result that Brentford will 
soon lose its old reputation, and take a place of equality, 
in the matter of its main traffic accommodation, with 
the other districts which constitute Greater London. 

From Kew Bridge the towing path continues on the 
Surrey side, and affords a view on the other shore of one 
of the quaintest spots along the river. Strand-on the- 
Green, with its red-tiled cottages, its old houses of more 
substantial build, its ancient beerhouses, and its general 
air of quiet decay is surely one of the oddest survivals of 
other days which is to be seen within the same distance 
of St. Paul's. There are generally one or two barges 
moored to the bank, which, with their brown sails, give a 
finishing touch to the colour-scheme. Sandwiched be- 
tween King Edward's Bridge and the railway viaduct, 
Strand-on-the-Green is usually overlooked, but to lovers 
of the picturesque it is a spot to be sought out and 
treasured. All else near it has lost whatever charm it 
may have possessed. The eyot in the river is embanked 
with granite setts, and is used as a depot by the Thames 
Conservancy : the towing path is rough and stony, the 
banks unkempt and mud-plastered The market gar- 
dens which once ^existed have been built over, and arid 
wastes of brick and mortar fringe the river side. All the 
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suggestions of rurality that exist above Kew Bridge 
have disappeared, and when the picturesque blob of 
Strand-on-the-Gneen is lost to view the river flows 
between banks which are neither inviting to the way- 
farer nor pleasing to the eye. 

Large sewage works, with their own creek for barges, 
announce the approach to Mortlake, at the entrance to 
which from the towpath are one or two attractive houses. 
But for the rest, the frontage of Mortlake is given up to 
. the brewery, and it cannot be said to afford a pleasant 
prospect — ^however good may be its bnew. Here, too, is 
" The Ship " Hotel, which shares, with Mortlake gener- 
ally, once a year, the fame that attaches to the place as 
the Umit of the University boat race. This event we 
shall presently menti&n a httle more fully. Enough now 
to glance at Mortlake itself, which has, like other river- 
side townlets, lost its individuality in the wide-spreading 
metropolis. 

The name of Mortlake appears in English records at 
a very early date, as it was an important manor belong- 
ing to the Archbishopric of Canterbury. The manor 
itself appears to have included much more than the 
present parish, but the house was in the village. It was 
a not unfrequent residence of the archbishops down to 
the time of Cranmer, by whom the lands were alienated 
in exchange to the king. Only the tower of the church 
is old, and this is not particularly interesting. The body 
of the church was rebuilt in Hanoverian times, and has 
recently once more undergone the process of rebuilding. 
This time it is a GotHic restoratioa Here are entombed 
Dee and Partridge, the astrologers ; Philip Francis, *the 
supposed author of " Junius " ; and John Bernard, Sir 
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Robert Walpole's ''only incorruptible Member of Par- 
liament"; while in the neighbourhood lived Colston, 
the philanthropist; Jesse, the naturalist, and Henry 
Taylor, author of " Philip van Artevelde " — a fair share 
of celebrities for a quiet httle suburban town. 

Mortlake has lost its tapestry works and its potteries 
— both from lack of pubhc support The former were 
established in 1 6 19 by Sir Francis Ame, and here were 
brought to be copied the famous cartoons of Raphael 
But tapestry went out of favour with the general public 
long ago, and in spite of royal patronage the Mortlake 
works were closed dowa Their site is now occupied by 
private dwellings — within a few yards of the much- 
rebuilt pansh church. 

Just beyond Mortlake is the " village " of Barnes — 
the old title is still in use — ^with the bridge of the South 
Western Railway spanning the Thames. The houses 
and gardens of *' The Terrace *' with the little patch of 
green between the river and the road afford a welcome 
brightness and a strong protest against the general dul- 
ness of the river front heneabouts. Under the railway 
bridge— on which there is a footway leading across to 
the outlying market gardens of Chiswick — ^the road runs 
parallel with the river for some distance, and had the 
opportunity been taken in time a promenade worthy of 
the river could easily have been made. But a row of 
band-box villa-flats has been permitted, and the 
commonplace perpetuated 

Barnes Church incorporates fragments of an ancient 
building, and the rectory has been occupied by more 
than one clergyman of mark. Inland, stretching back 
across the peninsula, and thus offering a short cut from 
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Putney, well known to the frequenters of boat-races, lies 
Barnes Common — ^a breezy spot, bright in summer with 
blossoming furze, which happily is still sacred from the 
builder. 

From Kew Bridge down to Putney Bridge the 
Thames follows a course even more serpentine than 
usual. Its double loop forms an abnost regular S, the 
axis of each fold lying nearly north and south. The 
general direction of its flow also has changed, from a 
northerly to an easterly course ; thus, at Mortlake, we 
are s^ain brought by the river into the vicinity, com- 
paratively speaking, of Richmond Park, on its northern 
side. From the bank below Barnes Bridge the tower of 
the waterworks at Brentford appears directly in the 
front, and the ubiquitous pagoda at Kew once again 
comes into view in the left distance. 

Between Putney and Mortlake, a distance of about 
four miles, is the course of the annual Inter-University 
Boat-race — the water Derby, as it is sometimes called — 
which, for a brief hour, diverts busy London from its 
daily routine. 

The race, by a custom which may be regarded as 
established, is rowed on the Saturday preceding Palm 
Stmday. Some time, however, elapsed after the first 
contest took place before either time or place was 
finally settled. The Oxonians had a preference for the 
beginning of the summer vacation, a time which was not 
acceptable to thfe Cantabs; some, also, of the earlier 
races were rowed on other parts of the Thames — as at 
Henley, or between Westminster and Putney. Owing 
to difficulties in coming to an agreement on these points, 
as well as from other causes, the contest at first was of 
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an intermittent character. The first race, rowed over 
a much shorter course at Henley, and won by Oxford, 
was in 1829. Between this date and 1845 there were 
only five races, all rowed from Westminster to Putney, 
and four of these were won by Cambridge. The first 
race over the present course was in 1845, 2Uid in the 
next year outriggers were used for the first time, all the 
earher races taking place in what are now contemp- 
tuously called tubs. The race has come off regularly 
each year since 1856, and its direction has been, in 
almost every case, from Putney to Mortlake. The most 
exciting episode ever witnessed was in 1859, when the 
Cambridge boat sank near Barnes Bridge. The crew of 
that year was an exceptionally powerful one, and was 
looked upon as safe to win. But the builder of their 
"eight" had supplied them with a boat which was 
hardly up to their weight — at 'any rate, for a river liable, 
like the Thames, to be rough and lumpy on occasion. 

In those days there was little restriction on the num- 
ber of steamers that were allowed to follow the race, and 
no means of preventing them from pressing on the 
losing boat in their stru^^le for the better point of view 
— ^but, happily, no life was lost, and no one was even 
hurt That danger — and, owing to the character- 
istic English recklessness and selfishness, it was rapidly 
becoming a very serious one — has now been averted ; for 
only four steamers are permitted to follow the com- 
petitors, these being respectively for the umpire, the 
Press, and the members of each University. 

In the earlier times of the race the old Hammersmith 
Suspension Bridge became a favourite station for spec- 
tators of the humbler rank, as it commanded a good 
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view in both directions ; and, though it was not quite 
half-way on the course, by the time it was reached by 
the boats the race was often practically decided. In- 
deed, it was a saying, rarely falsified, that the race 
would be won by the boat which passed under the 
bridge clear of its opponent. 

On the Middlesex bank, a little below Mortlake, 
appear the hideous iron-roofed sheds of Thornycroft's 
shipbuilding works, which, with their portable forges 
glowing in the gloom and the ceaseless clang of 
hammers, suggests a miniature inferno— a suggestion 
strengthened when it is remembered that here are manu- 
factured the most fearsome of modern weapons — tor- 
pedoes. The clamour of these works dispels once for 
all the peace of the stream. The very fringe of rurality 
is destroyed, and one feels that henceforth the Thames 
is the servant of commercial London. 

Chiswick has indeed changed since it was the 
favourite residence of the Dukes of Devonshire, and 
its fetes among the chief events of the London 
season. It is probably a greater source of revenue to 
the present Duke, for the great estate of Grove 
Park is being developed rapidly to that end. The 
older part by the church still retains some of its pic- 
turesqueness, and certainly can never lose its great 
associations. Round the quiet, old-fashioned church- 
yard the memories cluster thickly. Somewhere here, 
tradition vaguely says, beneath the vestry floor, was 
the final resting-place of Oliver Cromwell; and here 
without any doubt, rest the mortal remains of the 
Cotmtess of Castlemaine, Lady Ranelagh, Dr. Busby, 
De Loutherbourg, the painter, and, chief of all, Hogarth. 
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His tomb is a little to the left on entering the church- 
yard from the street, and bears on the north side of 
the cenotaph Garrick's famous epitaph : 

•* Farewell, great Painter of Mankind ! 
Who reach*d the noblest point of Art, 
Whose pictured Mortils charm the Mind, 
And through the Eye correct the Heart. 

If Genius fire thee, Reader, stay : 
If Nature touch thee, drop a Tear ; 

If neither move thee, turn away ; 
For HOGARTH'S honoured dust lies here." 

Hogarth Lane, near by the church, perpetuates his 
name and associations with Chiswick, for here his house 
was — and is — situate, in which he lived for many years 
and in which, in 1764, he breathed his last 

Chiswick and Hammersmith resolve into each other 
in the Upper Mall, with its old-world frontage reminis- 
cent of Georgian days and ways — but reminiscent only 
by suggestion. Now it is an amalgam of squalor and 
sordidness; the stately old houses are decayed and 
decrepit, although they still retain, to the distant spec- 
tator, the semblance of their former dignity. At No. 26, 
Kelmscott House, hved William Morris, and at Nos. 
16 and 22 were produced imder his direction the won- 
derfully beautiful editions of the Kelmscott Press. His 
association with the Mall must always lend it a para- 
mount interest, although it is difficult to think of this 
apostle of the Beautiful during the approach to his 
shrine. Close by is the Creek — ^the Hythe from which 
Hammersmith probably derived its name — Ham-Hythe, 
the homestead with a harbour. The Creek was once 
navigable for a mile up its course, but now barges can 
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pass only for a short distance above the bridge by which 
it is spanned. At low tide the dank green walls which 
line its course seem to sink into unfathomable depths 
of loathsome ooze. Lying off the Mall is the uppermost 
pier of the London Coimty Council's service of steam- 
boats, which was inaugurated in 1905 — ^the first official 
enterprise in connection with London's "silent high- 
way/* 

Hammersmith Suspension Bridge dates from 1887. 
It replaced another — ^the first suspension bridge over 
the Thames in London — ^which was built in 1827. It 
cost the Metropolitan Board of Works i^ 112,000 to 
acquire and free this bridge from toll 

Between Barnes and Hammersmith the Surrey shore 
is wild, stony, and distressfully unkempt. The reservoirs 
of the old West Middlesex Water Company (now, of 
course, under the control of the Metropolitan Water 
Board) extend the whole of the distance, with a screen- 
ing fence on the towing-path side. 

With its wharves and factories, the reach of the river 
from Hammersmith to Putney is of little present inter- 
est. The fashionable waterside villas have long ago 
disappeared and given place to more utilitarian struc- 
tures. Brandenburgh House, with its associations of 
unhappy Queen Caroline — she died here after the in- 
effectual attempt to assert her rights at the coronation 
of her lord— has been supplanted by a distillery, and 
Disraeli's "prettiest baby-house in the world" is re- 
called as a memory by Rosebank Wharf. Craven Cot- 
tage, the home of Lytton, was wiped out by fire in 
1888, and so with it all that was interesting and pic- 
turesque but a few short years ago. We must be 
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content now with m E»ri^$ Cowt * Gigantic WKeH* Ae 
monstrosity which dominntrs the view on the north 
bank The most tempting spot is reached as we begin 
to approach Putne>\ where \^^ obtain from the path 
a Tiew of an old-f.'ishionev) brick mansioiv standing 
amoi^ lawns and Adds which are shadowei) by some 
noble elms. This nuinsion bears tlie appropriate nanu^ 
of Bam £hns» which, as it has been remarked, seems 
to indicate that the trees have ah^*a\-« been a distinc- 
tive feature of the grounds. It has long been a place 
of some note. Sir FraiKis Walstngham, minister of 
Elizabeth, formerly lived here, and nK>re than oiKe en- 
tertained his queen — too often, it is said, for the pros- 
perity of his purse. Cowley, the poet, also was for a 
time an inmate of Bam Elms, and both decon^us Ex^ljit 
and frolicsome Pepj's came here a-pleasuring. In an 
adjacent building lived old Jacob Tonson, noted among 
the bibliophiles of the reign of Queen Anne ; and here 
were the head-quarters of the noted Kitcat Club. In 
a large room erected by him was placed the famous 
collection of portraits of its members, painted by the 
hand of Sir Godfrey Kneller. which, from their being 
all three-quarter length, have given their name to por- 
traits of this kind. The club-room, which was separated 
from the mansion by a garden, after falling into a 
dilapidated condition, was pulled down in the early 
part of the last century. Barn Elms is now the home of 
the Ranelagh Club. 

Somewhere among these trees was fought the notori- 
ous duel between two fine gentlemen of the age of the 
Restoration — ^the Duke of Buckingham and the Earl of 
Shrewsbury — ^when, as it is said, the wife of the latter» 
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aad tbe 5iOi w«::c bcoe tk> :ix^ IW^V ^v►>»^ 
Bara Fr^ passed, mif apecvx^ch iS^ t>*- t >'*i^\x 

are now aaew <t5tT>.ts o< Lv^kKu n^ INkt^s^x n< s> ^s 
Fulhoia. one %?a either ^xle ojf the x^ana^^^ Vi«s^ 
al'Jce in their churvhes;^ they ^^tul stst^ov >v,s< smkv 
differed >^ UKxe — in oiIkt oh.uAs;\*^'x^^^ ^ \M 
many years Putney hA$ been a wuun^ \n| I >mvnK^\n 
aquatics, which have set their uwik \M^ the u\v^%<^^^ 
Except for the bnxider ^tre^MU, <^i^ ^Kn^uw^^ nn\ ^ 
Cantab might fancy himself M wi^mi^ ^^sv\h b.\ \m^ 
or Cam. There are tlie Km! h^^\i^x^^ ^\l \hN^ ^annn\ 
nondescript pattern, the shevU ^heU\M^\\^{ ^^^^iUu t^\\>^ 
fours and " funnies "—or whrttevev nrt^^u^ U* \U\\> ^n^ 
designate the cranky oi>e mnn Vrt\ iny Un^U \\w w^wA 
flags indicating the head-qimrler^ of Ihr ^htt^Mv^^^ ^>s\\\^\|i 
clubs, the usual specimens of the rtiUjOuU^oMn h\>o \\\M 
is peculiar to the riversitJe \vhe»r o<m«»ummi \^^oM \\\^ \\^\ 
gregate; in short, the Wttler^i^le rtl PuUu^v \m ^ \*\\\\\\ 
odd, not wholly unpirturr»«quf^ \^\\\\ ^\\\w\\\\M \m\\\\y 
bit of Thames scener)'. 

The granite bridge whirls now \s\\\\^ \\\\\w\ rth*l 
Fulham is more convenient, ^\^W^\ \^\\^\ a\U\\\v\\\\h mnu* 
serviceable than the old woodrn kitiMduiM hiup|iotUu| 
on twenty-five piers, whirh t^riM^i) ll^ pmpoMJ hoin 
1729 to 1886. Rut for plitMrotii|Miini't)t) i|im nlit IohImm 
held the palm: it WU4 n rontiniml joy lo miINU \\h\ 
it was on a main *h\\% rontf ) It hMMltMtMt lli>s Ht^W ol* 
London's traffir, nnd, Hhovr* hI|, wh^ not mhi« Mi Ih 
atrength. It wh4 « iirivutr^ niiunn m V(fhlMM< nt »i 
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little syndicate of thirty, who, early in 1700, put £7^ 
each towards the cost of the erection of the bridge. 
The Metropolitan Board of Works had to buy up these 
interests in 1880 for the sum of ;&58,ooo. 

The ceaseless echo of London's working-day tur- 
moil is all that disturbs the quietude of the river at 
Putney to-day; but in olden time the town was once 
the head-quarters of an army. In the year 1643 forts 
were built both here and at Fulham to protect a bridge 
of boats which was thrown across the Thames; and 
again, 1647, Cromwell encamped at Putney for some 
time. The memory of another Cromwell, only less 
noted, is connected yet more closely with the place, 
for here was bom Thomas Cromwell, minister of Henry 
VIII. The old wooden bridge also must have been 
traversed many a time by one of our most noted men 
of letters. In Putney, Gibbon, the historian, was not 
only born, but also received his earlier education. 

The ground somewhat rises from the water, on the 
Surrey side, towards Putney Heath, but on the Fulham 
side it lies low. From the stream above the bridge will 
be seen the trees of Fulham Park, which occupies part 
of the domain belonging to the Bishops of Londoa 
Very little of the manor-house, or "palace," is visible 
from the water, as its buildings are not lofty, and it 
is| surrounded by- trees. The manor has been the 
property of the bishopric from a very early date ; even 
at the time of the Norman survey "in Foleham the 
Bishop of London held forty hides." The palace is 
a rambling brick structure, more like a college than a 
mansion, reminding us of some of the colleges at Cam- 
bridge. No part is of very great antiquity ; the older 
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forms a quadrangle, and was erected by Bishop Fitz- 
James, in the reign of Henry VIL Some of the earlier 
buildings were pulled down about the year 171 5, as the 
palace had become in part ruinous, and was found to 
be needlessly large. This was done by the advice of 
Commissioners, among whom were Vanbrugh and 
Christopher Wrea The hall belongs to the older part 
of the palace ; the chapel is new ; the library was built 
in all probability by Bishop Sheldon, and contains a 
collection of books, to which Bishop Porteus was th4 
first and an important donor. The library is a valuable 
one, and there is a fine collection of portraits of former 
occupants of the see, interesting to the students aKke of 
history and of English fashions and faces — ^the last 
subject, dealing in what we may term the natural history 
of the Enghshman, being remarkably well illustrated 
by the long series of men of one profession, and approxi- 
mately of one period of life. 

Considerable additions, increasing the comfort of the 
house, were made in the earlier part of the last cen- 
tury. Except for its rather objectionable situation, 
lying so near the level of the Thames, Fulham Palace 
must be a most attractive residence. The grounds 
and the shrubberies have long been noted, some of the 
rarer trees being of unusual size and beauty. Special 
attention was paid to the horticulture of Fulham so 
long since as the days of Bishop Grindall ; and Bishop 
Compton added to its attractions by planting a large 
number of rare shrubs and trees— or what were in his 
day rare — chiefly from North America. 

The church, as has been said, resembles that of 
Putney, but is the more handsome building, standing 
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in a spacious and well-kept churchyard As might be 
anticipated from its proximity to the home of the 
Bishop of the diocese, it has been carefully restored, 
and, though without any architectural features of special 
interest, is a very fair specimen of a parish church. It 
has evidently been much improved since the year 1816, 
when, in a well-known work on the " Beauties of Eng- 
land and Wales," it is described as *' a respectable struc- 
ture, destitute of uniformity," and the tower is said 
to be "defaced" by incongruous modem battlements, 
and by " a mean octagonal spire of wood, surmounted 
by a flagstafif and a vane." 

Many of the Bishops of London are entombed 
either in the church or the churchyard — ^mostly in the 
latter. Here lies the amiable and judicious Bishop 
Jackson, who officiated in the church on the final 
Sunday of his life, and while walking thither suffered 
from a premonitory seizure of the disease which so 
speedily proved fatal. Some of the monuments within 
the church are worth a passing notice, though the 
more striking are seventeenth or eighteenth century 
work. The grave of Lowth will attract the eyes 
of those who honour learning. There is a not un- 
pleasing mural monument in memory of Miss Katherine 
Hart, who "lived vertuouslye, and dyed godlie ye 
23rd daie of Octo., 1605 " ; but most amusing — ^if we 
may use such an epithet — is a lai^e monumeAt under 
the tower to a certain " nobilissimus heros Johannes 
Mordaunt," created Viscount Aviland by Charles II. 
Of this worthy there is a statue, and the artist has 
contrived to infuse into the pose and the face such 
an air of infinite superiority that it must have been 
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quite a condescension on the part of his lordship to 
breathe ihe common air. 

Immediately below Putney Bridge on the right 
bank is a fine-looking terrace, and on the left some 
pleasant houses and gardens, survivals of more ancient 
days, when Putney and Fulham were country villages, 
and the fisheries of the latter were leased for an 
annual rent of "three salmon"; it is only seventy or 
eighty years since they were spoken of as a "source 
of local profit" Beyond the riverside residences lies 
Hurlingham House, the home of the club of that name, 
and until the close of 1905 notorious for its pigeon- 
shooting. On the opposite shore we presently pass the 
park and houses of Wandsworth, whereof the brewery 
and gas works are the most prominent, if not the most 
attractive, objects. 

But as we come to Battersea Reach the signs of in- 
dustry and commerce thicken around us; works of 
various kinds line the banks ; the Surrey shore, once the 
more lovely, is now covered thick with unattractive 
buildings. On the Middlesex side some traces of older 
days still occasionally linger — ^boulders of ifiore solid 
rock incorporated in the clay of modem masonry — but 
faiiewell to the characteristic scenery of the River 
Thames, farewell to all natural beauty ; its waters have 
now become a great highway of commerce. They have 
no rest by day, and not always by night, from the fussy 
steamer and the laden barge ; they are turbid with mud, 
inodorous also, sometimes, with the fouhiess and garbs^e 
of a huge city. The history of the Thames is the history 
of many a river of England, and may be summed up in 
Charles Kingsle/s words : — 
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" Clear and oool, dear and ooolt 
By laaghiDg shallow and dreaming pool ; 
Cool and deati cool and clear, 
By shining shingle and foaming weir; 
Under the crag where the oiuel sings. 
And the ivied wall where the church-bell rings ; 
Undefiled, for the undefiled ; 
Play by me, bathe in me, mother and child. 

<*Dank and fool, dank and fool. 
By the smoky town in its morky cowl ; 
Fonl and dank, fool and dank, 
By wharf and sewer and slimy bank ; 
Darker and darker the further I go, 
Baser and baser the richer I grow, 

- Who dare sport with the sin-defiled ? 
Shrink from me, turn firom me, mother and child.*' 
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BATTERSEA TO LONDON BRIDGE. 
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DutoMcc—BattonM Biidge to London Bridge 
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From Battersea Bridge we realise fully the rapid growth 
of London in recent years. Looking down the stream, 
renovated and rebuilt Chelsea stretches away on our left, 
and on the other bank lies closely packed be-fiatted 
Battersea Behind us is a railway brieve, and in front 
yet another means of communication — ^the Albert Bridge 
— ^between the banks of our Thames. The bridge on 
which we stand was built as recently as i8go, the 
successor of that quaint wooden structure of nineteen 
spans which is immortalised in Whistler's canvas now 
enshrined in the Tate Gallery. 

The river here makes a somewhat abrupt curve, and 
gives a dubious outline to the whole locality. Small 
inlets run up between old walls, dark with the sludge of 
many years, and the whole aspect from the river is 
decidedly unprepossessing. Gasworks and electric 
generating stations, muddy foreshore and dirty frontages 
cannot combine by any stretch of the imagination into a 
pleasii^ whole. 

a6i 
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The oW parish church — not so old as one could wish« 
but having a Georgian character that is b^^inning to 
acquire the interest of all departed modes — occupies a 
sort of peninsula on the river, the ripple of which speaks 
closely in the ears of dead parishioners. On the whole, 
Battersea has known better days. But, in the National 
Society's Training Collie, it has a noble old mansion, 
standing in well-timbered grounds; and the school 
of Sir Walter St John (grandfather of Queen Anne's 
famous minister) is also interesting. The school was 
founded in 1700, but the building is of the modem 
Tudor style. 

Chelsea has become fashionable along the river 
frontage ; but, although the stately red-brick mansions 
erected on the Embankment are sumptuous and noble, 
the chief interest of the locality is in the older parts. 
Advancing in the direction of town, historic Chelsea 
begins at Cheyne Walk For the northern approach of 
Battersea Bridge much havoc had to be wrought with 
old landmarks in and about Beaufort Street, and years 
before, when Sir Joseph Bazalgette began to reclaim the 
river-bank, there was no more picturesque spot in 
Chelsea, of the dirty, out-at-elbows order, than the bit 
extending eastward from Battersea Bridge to the old 
church. Its fantastic irregularity of roof and gable, its 
dormer windows, its beetling chimney-stacks, its red 
and brown, its look of somnolent old age and grave ex- 
perience, had something of a Dutch character; but it 
was certainly not Dutch in point of cleanliness. Pictur- 
esque it is still ; but the Embankment has swept away 
that side of the street which was towards the river, and 
affords a well-ordered, pleasant prospect from the stream. 
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Old Chelsea Church is familiar to every Londoner 
who goes up the river by steamboat Its massive square 
tower, its red-tiled roofs, its external monuments in the 
bit of green churchyard, the dusky glow of its old brick, 
and its general aspect of having been entirely neglected 
by the restorers, attract attention, and to a great extent 
reward it Among the most beautiful specimens of 
ecclesiastical architecture in London the edifice cannot 
be reckoned; yet its appearance is venerable and in- 
teresting, and its associations might furnish matter for a 
whole chapter, or even for a book. The chancel is said 
to have been rebuilt in the early part of the sixteenth 
century, and the chapel at the east end of the south aisle 
was erected by Sir Thomas More. This chapel dates 
from about 1520 ; the tower of the church belongs to the 
reign of Charles II. ; and the building generally stands 
on the site of one which antiquarians refer to the four- 
teenth century, and of which some portions still remain. 

The body of More (minus the head) is stated by 
Aubrey to have been interred in "Chelsea Church, 
near the middle of the south wall " ; but this is doubt- 
fuL At the place indicated, however — which is about 
the spot where he used to sit among the choir, and 
where he erected a tomb for himself during his life- 
time — a tablet of black marble yet appears to his 
memory. More is the presiding deily of Chelsea. His 
house was not far from the church, in a north- 
westerly direction ; and here he was visited by Hol- 
bein, who painted his portrait, and by Henry 
VIII., who on one occasion walked with him in the 
garden for the space of an hour, "holding his 
arm about his neck," as his son-in-law Roper relates 
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— the same neck which be afterwards caused to be 
divided by the headsman's axe. Many persons of 
eminence, especially in connection with literature and 
science, lie buried in Chelsea Old Church, or in the 
adjoining graveyard ; and the passer-by almost brushes 
against the urn, entwined with serpents, which maxks the 
resting-place of Sir Hans Sloane 

It was towards the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury that Chelsea first became socially famous as a 
pleasant outlet from London 4 and some of the existing 
houses belong to that period A few years later — ^in the 
reign of Anne — it was a plaoe of great resort Hither 
came the cits by boat, to stare at the curiosities of 
"Don Saltero's** coffee-house in Cheyne Walk, or to 
visit the Chelsea China Works, established in Justice 
Walk by a foreigner, the products of which manufactory 
still haunt the old shops of the district and command 
good prices. Here also people flocked to eat buns at the 
"Old Chelsea Bun-house," which iietained a distin- 
guished reputation until its loi^ existence ceased in 
1839. Swift mentions these celebrated dainties in the 
" Journal to Stella," and seems to have had a relish for 
them, tc^ether with a fondness for Chelsea generally, 
the distance of which from town he measured not only 
in miles, but in steps. Cheyne Walk is the most 
characteristic portion of the suburb. Many of the 
houses are ancient ; some are extremely attractive, with 
their substantial look of old-world liberality and 
thoroughness, their massive piers and wrot^ht-ircm 
gates, their stone globes and sculptured ornaments, their 
shadowy trees and draping creepers. The two most in- 
teresting of these houses, by reason of the modem 
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associations which mingle with their antiquity, are No. 
16, once occupied by Dante Gabriel Rossetti — truly a 
house of dream and vision — and No. 4, where " George 
EUot" died, after a brief residence, in i860. But the 
greatest memorial figure in modem Chelsea is that of 
Thomas Carlyle, who Uved for nearly fifty years in 
Cheyne Row, and died there in 1881. His house. No. 







■ATTERSCA TO LONDON BRIDOI. 



24, has been happily secured as a museum-memorial of 
" the Sage," while a statue by Boehm, in the adjoining 
public gardens, serves to emphasise the memory of 
Carlyle's association with Chelsea. The Embankment 
completely altered the character of Cheyne Walk, for in 
other days the river came up almost to the roadway, and 
boatmen lounged about on a scrap of beach, ready to 
take you to Putney or Hammersmith, if you disdained 
the steamer. 

Making our way down the river, we come to the 
Botanic Garden, the old " Physic Garden " of the 
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Apothecaries* Company of London, where all manner of 
simples have been cultivated since the year 1673. The 
ground was first enclosed in 1686, and some of the old 
walls remained until the alterations consequent on the 
making of the Embankment But the vitiation of the at- 
mosphere of London has rendered the growth of deUcate 
plants impossible at this spot The garden has been 
saved, however, and is continued as an open space by the 
City Parochial Foundation Trustees. An ancient look 
still hangs about the prim walks and orderly beds, where 
one seems to sniflF the aromatics of departed generations. 
Old houses cluster round, and peer with blinking win- 
dows into the old nursery of herbs. In the centre is a 
statue by Rysbrack of Sir Hans Sloane, set up in 1733, 
in consideration of benefits conferred on the gardens by 
the great physician ; and near the southern boundary is 
a rugged cedar, planted, together with another, in 1685. 
More interesting to the general public is Chelsea Hos- 
pital, the grounds of which should be reckoned among 
the parks of London. The Chelsea Pensioner, with his 
scarlet tunic, flaming along the ways like a travel- 
ling fire, is a figure so peculiar to this neighbourhood 
that one scarcely ever sees it anywhere else. The re- 
tired soldier has a noble dwelling-house in the massive 
yet comely structure which Sir Christopher Wren reared 
for him. There is no finer specimen of brick architec- 
ture, with stone for the decorations, than the edifice 
which Nell Gwynne is said, by a doubtful tradition, to 
have assisted in founding. 

Within those iron gatjes, having the groimds and the 
river on one side, and the quiet old Queen's Road on the 
other, it is almost like a sanctuary. The sunlight falls 
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asleep in the quadrangles and passages Caught be- 
tween wall and wall, detained by trees, reflected from 
numerous angles, it seems to double back upon itself, and 
fill the air with somnolent heat and glow. Here is a 
true place of rest; in the midst of the great city, yet 
sequestered ; substantial, ceremonious, prescriptive ; 
shadowed with greenery, bright with flowers and lawns, 
lulled with the memory of ancient days, the tender com- 
radeship of the past 

Though frequented by Chelsea people, the grounds 
of the Hospital are but little known to the rest of 
London. Yet the east side is bordered by an avenue of 
pollarded Dutch elms worth going to see — ^an avenue 
dusky at mid-day, and, after dark, wanting only a ghost 
to make it perfect. Immediately beyond is all that re- 
mains of Ranelagh Gardens — the rival of Vauxhall in 
the middle of the eighteenth century, when the Rottmda 
was the most fashionable lounge in London — ^now a 
miniature park, with trees, greensward, and flower-beds, 
and a large space set apart for the old pensioners, where 
they cultivate small plots of gardea 

With the Hospital grounds on one side, and 
Battersea Park, with its fine effects of wood and water, 
on the other, we come to the Chelsea Suspension 
Bridge, built by the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests — one wonders why they should have done it — ^in 
the 'fifties, and redeemed from toll by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works in 1879. The bridge marks the ex- 
tremity of Chelsea and its Embankment, and, for a time, 
of matters of interest on the river. With the railway 
bridge front Victoria in front of us, and Pimlico and 
Wandsworth on either hand, the eye and the mind are 
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equally baulked of Bny agveeaUe subjects of ccmtempla- 
tion. As regards associations, Pimlico is perha^ the 
most barren district in all London ; and the part facing 
the Thames is a mere succession of ccMnmonplaces. 
The new VauxhaU Bridge replaces one that» with its 
nine narrow spans, was the most awkward and most 
dangerous on the river. Just below, on the north side, 
is a site that has perhi4C>s benefited more than any other 
in London under the drastic improvements of recent 
years. The dreary dismalness of Millbank Priscm has 
been replaced by the beautiful building of the National 
Gallery of British Art, the gift of Sir Henry Tate in 
1897. Behind it are the Millbank working men's dwell- 
ings, erected by the London County CoundL The river 
frontage, known as the Grosvenor Embankment, be- 
tween this spot and Lambeth Bridge, is broken up by 
the Grosvenor wharf, round which there is always a 
picturesque — ^if dirty — cluster of barges loading and 
unloadii^ their cai^oes of contractors' materials and 
forage. It occupies the site of Peterborough House, the 
riverside residence of the Earls of Peterborough, of the 
seventeenth century, and is the last of the series of 
wharves on the northern bank of the river. 

Vauxhall, immediately opposite, has some attractive 
memories, if only on account of the famous Gardens ; and 
when we get to Lambeth, of which Vauxhall is only 
a precinct, we are on memorial ground indeed. A cer- 
tain indescribable quaintness — a dusky hue of tradition 
and romance — whangs about the neighbourhood. The 
very name is of unknown etymology, and has a sort of 
Hebrew sound, though it is probably Anglo-Saxon in 
some corrupted form. In earlier times, the suburb, as 
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we read in an old account, was celebrated for " astrolo- 
gers and almanack-makers" — much the same kind of 
people when men believed in the influences of the stars. 
Francis Moore (" Old Moore," whose Prophetic Alman- 
ack still finds readers) was a dweller in Lambeth ; and 
so, Ukewise, was Simon Forman, who was connected 
with the mysterious murder of Sir Thomas Overbury in 
161 3. Lambeth, moreover, has an ancient reputation 
for unusual crimes. In 1041— a sufficiently remote date 
for that fascinating twilight in which it is not easy to 
discriminate between fact and fiction — ^the Danish King, 
Hardicanute, died suddenly in Lambeth, at a banquet 
given on account of some great lord's marriage. By 
many it was supposed that he had ben poisoned ; but it 
is pertiaps more probable that he succumbed to a stroke 
of apoplexy or paralysis, induced by excessive gluttony. 
Less open to question is the narrative of a stupendous 
crime committed in 1531 by a coolc in the service of Dr. 
Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, who had a palace near the 
archiepiscopal residence. According to Holinshed, the 
cook threw some poison into a vessel of yeast, and thus 
not merely destroyed seventeen persons belonging to 
the family, but also killed some poor people who were 
fed at the gate. The conclusion of this horrible story 
is worthy of the beginning. The offender was boiled to 
death in Smithfield, in pursuance of a law made for that 
very case, but repealed in 1547. There may, however, 
be some doubt as to the proportions of the crime. Stow 
says that, out of seventeen persons poisoned, only two 
died. 

Elias Ashmole, the founder of the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford, who is associated with the neigh< 
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bourhood, and the Tradescants, father and son, wbose 
collection of curiosities was at South Lambeth, have, 
so to speak, thrown a hue of antiquarianism over the 
whole place ; while the venerable palace of the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury gives an ecclesiastical character 
to the river-side. In the church very little ancient 
work remains, but its foundation dates back several 
centuries, and it has some noticeable tombs and monu- 
ments, together with the celebrated window displaying 
the figure of a pedlar, with his pack, his staff, and his 
dog. The legend connected with this pictorial repre- 
sentation is to the effect that some well-to-do chajMnan 
endowed the parish with an acre and nineteen poles 
of land (now known as " Pedlar's Acre "), on condition 
that his portrait, and that of his dog, should be per- 
petually preserved in painted glass in one of the win- 
dows of the church. Nothing, however, is known with 
any certainty of this ancient benefactor, and it has 
been suggested that the picture is nothing more than 
the rebus of some person whose name was Chapman, 
and who thus symbolically revealed himself, after a 
fashion very common with our ancestors. 

The most striking incident connected with the church 
belongs to the revolutionary times of 1688. We can 
hardly pass its walls without conjuring up the shiver- 
ing figure of Mary of Modena, the second wife of James 
II., who, on a cold, rainy December night, took shelter 
beneath the porch, with her infant son in her anns, 
while she waited for a coach to convey her to Graves- 
end, where she was to embark for France. The infant 
— ^then only a few months old — was the future Cheva- 
lier St. George, better known to English readers as 
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the Old Pretender. Thus the opening of his life was 
romantic his early manhood was romantic, and the 
long remainder of his days was an ignoble common- 
place. 

The appearance of Lambeth Palace, whether from 
the river or the shore, is extremely picturesque, and 
London has hardly a more charming comer than that 
formed by the Archbishop's residence and the adjacent 
church. The gate-house of the Palace stands broad and 
square, looking up the stream, its brickwork sober with 
the rich red-brown of age. The grey stone-tints of the 
church afford a delicate contrast; and between the 
two are the grass and flowers of the graveyard. 

A large portion of English history lurks behind 
those ancient walls; the shades of kings and prelates 
haunt its chambers, its corridors, and its gardens ; and 
the sighs of miserable prisoners might be heard within 
the Lollards' Tower, if the memory of bygone sufferings 
could find audible expression. It is believed by anti- 
quarians that the Archbishops of Canterbury had a 
house on this spot in the latter part of the eleventh 
century ; but it was not until about a century later that 
Archbishop Baldwin exchanged some other lands for 
this particular manor, which had previously belonged 
to the see of Rochester. The Palace dates from that 
period, but of course very little of the original struc- 
ture now exists. If any twelfth-century work remains, 
it is in the chapel; ^e rest belongs to subsequent 
ages, and exhibits the influence of various styles. The 
Lollards' Tower was erected in the early part of the 
fifteenth century by Archbishop Chicheley, for the con- 
finement (as most writers suppose) of a set of heretics 
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idio were among the fereronncis of ftotesUnbanL 
The dark and coDtracled ocU at the top of tihe waidiQg 
staircase inside the tower, with iron rings yet d iq eing 
to the walls, and the names of victims stUl visible in 
the blackened oak, is a grim memorial of the Middle 
Ages, not to be paralleled in London, exoept within the 
cndosnre of the Tower. It is a sermon in stone and 
timber, [xeachii^ toleration with mute yet efeqoent 
Kps. Some modem authorities, however, cfeny dutt 
LoOaids were ever imprisoned there; and the strae^ 
tnre is now (officially) called the Water Tower; bnt 
the top room has obviously been used as a dungeon 

Undoubtedly the most conspicuous figure in con- 
necti<m with Lambeth Palace is that of Laud We can 
hardly think of the building without thinking of him. He 
was translated to the Province of Canterbury in Septem- 
ber, 1633 ; his execution was in January, 1645 ; but the 
last four years of his life were passed in prison, so that 
his occupation of the archiepiscopal residence extended 
over little more than seven years. Into those years, 
however, were crowded the events and the struggles 
of a lifetime. The Romanising tendencies of Laud 
gave offence to the growing Puritanism of the middle 
classes, and at lei^h he was almost a captive in his 
own palace besieged by angry crowds, who would 
doubtless have paid little respect either to his office 
or his person could they have laid hands on him. He 
records in his Diary, tmder the date May nth, 164Q, 
that a furious rabble, incited by a paper posted up at 
the Old Exchange two days before, attacked his house 
by night, and prolonged their violence for at least two 
hours. After that, he *' fortified '' the place as wdl as 
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he could; but the popular resentment increased, and, 
in 1642 and the following year, Lambeth Palace was 
roughly handled by parties of soldiery. During the 
Commonwealth the building was used as a prison, and 
the Great Hall was nearly destroyed. The latter was 
restored by Juxon, and is supposed to represent the 
original with tolerable fidelity. But it is of Laud we 
think, and not of Juxon, as we move from room to room ; 
for Laud represents an era in the EngUsh Church. 

Looking across the Thames from Lambeth Palace, 
the eye is met with a range of shabby wharves which 
occupy the space between the Victoria Tower Gar- 
dens and Lambeth Bridge. It is pleasant to know 
that in time all these are to disappear, to give place 
to an embankment frontage which shall be a worthy 
coxmection between Westminster and Chelsea From 
Lambeth, too, we get the best view of the Houses 
of Parliament, which gain rather than lose by the 
absorption of detail into the general mass. With the 
sight of them we are once more surrounded by grand 
and august memories. The stream itself is a highway 
of empire. The ancient city of Westminster rises with 
its towers and steeples on the left bank. 

Here, in the days of Henry II., the adventurous 
youi^ men of London played at water-quintain, to the 
delight of the spectators; here, somewhere between 
Westminster and London Bridge, King Richard II. 
met the poet Gower, and commanded him to write 
a book for his special reading — ^whence arose the '* Con- 
fessio Amantis ; " and here Taylor, the Water Poet, 
once saw the Muses sitting in a rank, who gave him a 
draught of Helicon, which had the unfortunate effect 
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(not altogether unknown in other instances) of emptying 
his purse. 

Westminster is to the fuQ as historical as London 
itself, from which, be it remembered, it is even now 
entirely separate, as a city with rights of its own. It 
might even be described as more truly the capital than 
London; for the Parliament, the Government Offices, 
and the Law Courts are situated within its bounds, and 
the chief palace of the Kii^ and Queens of England, 
from Edward the Confessor to Elizabeth, was at West- 
minster. The very name of this city of royalty and 
statecraft has a grandeur about it with which its ap- 
pearance corresponds. Westminster Abbey, Westmin- 
ster Hall, and the Houses of Parliament are three 
structures not easily to be surpassed for nuajesty of 
association and picturesque dignity of aspect It was a 
wise decision by which the Gothic style was selected 
for the new buildings rendered necessary by the dis- 
astrous fire of 1834. Anything else would have broken 
the continuity of the national life, and been altogether 
at issue with surrounding objects. Sir Charles Barry 
provided London with one of its most distinctive fea- 
tures, and his two great towers are landmarks of the 
surrounding country, even more than the dome of St 
Paul's, though that, too, wiU always remain one of the 
great memorial characteristics of the vast metropolis. 

Where one has so noble an edifice, it seems un- 
gracious to repine; yet the loss of the older building 
was a misfortune for which nothing can compensate. 
It was nearly the only remaining portion of the Palace 
of Westminster originally founded by Edward the 
Confessor* and retained by our kings until Henry VIII. 
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removed his palace to Whitehall. St. Stephen's Chapel, 
the Cloisters, the Painted Chamber, the Star Chamber, 
and Armada hangings — all these were destroyed by the 
great conflagration arising from the overheating of a 
stove in which some official had been too assiduously 
burning the tally-sticks whereon the Exchequer accounts 
were kept until the eighteenth century. 

The House of Commons sat within the walls of 
St. Stephen's Chapel, rebuilt in the reign of Edward 
III, and converted to the use of the national repre- 
sentatives in that of Edward VI. Either at that or 
some later period, the external walls were wainscoted ; 
a new floor was laid above the level of the old pavement, 
and a new ceiling shut out the fine timber roof. The 
chapel, therefore, still remained, but it was almost com- 
pletely hidden from view. In 1800, however, previously 
to the addition of the Irish members to those of England 
and Scotland, it was found necessary to enlarge the 
chamber, and, on the wainscoting being taken down, 
the walls erected by Edward III. shone out in all their 
splendour of architecture, sculpture, painting, and gild- 
ing ; the whole looking as brilliant and vivid as if it 
had just left the hands of the workers. The altera- 
tions involved the destruction of these beautiful speci- 
mens of mediaeval art; but drawings were made of 
most Still, a good deal of the original palace and 
chapel was left, though sadly defaced by modem per- 
versions. The fire carried still further what other in- 
fluences had begun ; and, at the present day, all that is 
preserved of the palatial structure which successive 
kings re-edified and adorned are Westminster Hall and 
the crypt of St. Stephen's Chapel. 
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With its Hall and its Abbey, Westminster can never 
cease to be interesting, attractive, and picturesque. 
Here, if anywhere, we are in the very heart of Ei^lish 
history, and can, at our bidding, summon a loi^ pro- 
cession of sovereigns, prelates, statesmen, soldiers, wits, 
and scholars. Standing before the Abbey, with the 
river close at hand, we think of those ancient days when 
all the adjacent ground was a marsh, so environed with 
water and beset with brambles as to acquire the name 
of Thomey Island: a wild, bleak, barren spot, almost 
at the very gates of London, yet apart from it; in- 
habited only by poor and outcast people, or perchance 
by banditti, who levied contributions on the rich nobles 
and merchants, and then escaped to their fastnesses 
among the thickets of the fenny isle. Then — some- 
where about 6i6— came Sebert, King of the East 
Saxons, who, according to tradition, founded the Bene- 
dictine monastery of which the Abbey is a noble relic 

West Minster — ^the Minster west of St Paul's, origin- 
ally called East Minster, according to some accounts — 
took its rise from that time, and speedily became a place 
of great importance. The brambles disappeared; the 
land was drained ; the creeks and ditches of the Thames 
were made to retire into their natural channel; walls 
and pinnacles arose out of the wet and dreary soil; 
and the chant of the Benedictines was heard along the 
river-banks and in the neighbouring fields. After a 
while houses grew up around the monastery, and popu- 
lation was attracted to a spot which the Monarchy and 
the Church were beginning to favour. The religious 
foundation was enlarged by King Exlgar, and after^ 
wards by Edward the Confessor ; and from the time of 
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the latter to that of King Edward VII. all our kings 
and queens have been crowned within the walls of the 
Abbey. Many, also, are buried in the same building, 
which gives occasion to moralising Jeremy Taylor to 
observe: "In the same Escurial where the Spanish 
princes live in greatness and power, and decree war 
or peace, they have wisely placed a cemetery, where 
their ashes and their glory shall sleep till time shall be 
no more ; and where our kings have been crowned, their 
ancestors lie interred, and they must wa)k over their 
grandsire's head to take his crowa" Whether for kings 
or humble men, there is no place better adapted to this 
vein of thought than Westminster Abbey. 

The building we now behold is the legacy of suc- 
cessive ages, which have left upon the stone itself the 
imprint of their thoughts, their aspirations, their strug- 
gles, and their hopes. In passing from chapel to chapel, 
from cloister to cloister, from aisle to aisle, we seem 
to pass through the centuries which gave them birth, 
and which have strewn over all the dust of their ex- 
tinguished fires. But Westminster Abbey is not merely 
an embalmed corpse, preserving the semblance of a life 
which has long since vanished. It is still the shrine of 
England's greatest men — still the embodiment of ideas 
yet living in the national heart. 

Westminster Hall is second only to the Abbey in 
historic interest. It was or^[inally built by William 
Rufus, and it is probable that some of his work stiU 
exists, though the bulk of what we see is due to Richard 
II. The magnificent timber roof— one of the finest in 
Europe — ^bebngs undoubtedly to the period of Richard ; 
and it is marvellous to think that this piece of wood- 
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carving should have survived the wear of five cen- 
turies, and resisted without injury the dynamite ex- 
plosion of 1885. A well-known tradition states that 
the roof is made of Irish oak, in which spiders cannot 
live ; but it appears to be really constructed of chest- 
nut. The place was intended as a banqueting-hall, and 
so used by King Richard ;, but some of our early Parlia- 
ments assembled there, and, at the very first meeting 
of the Houses in the new edifice, Richard himself was 
deposed. The Law Courts were likewise held in this 
building and its predecessor from 1224 to 1882. In the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries one side of the 
vast chamber was taken up by the judges, the lawyers, 
the juries, and other persons concerned, while the oppo- 
site side was divided into a number of little shops or 
counters, where vociferous traders bawled their wares 
and solicited custom, tmtil the Usher over the way com- 
manded silence with a voice louder than their own. 

With one exception — ^the Hall of Justice at Padua — 
Westminster Hall is believed to be the largest chamber 
in the world not supported by pillars. Its aspect is 
indeed noble, and the recollections which crowd upon 
the mind on entering its walls are almost overwhelming 
in their historic and dramatic interest. In the Hall of 
Rufus Sir William Wallace was condemned to death ; 
while the very building that now stands has witnessed 
the triak of Sir Thomas More, the Protector Somerset, 
the Earl and Countess of ScMnerset, who contrived the 
assassination of Sir Thomas Overbury, the Earl of 
Strafford, King Charles I., the Seven Bishops who defied 
the power of James II., three of the rebel lords in 1745, 
Warren Hastings, and several other persons of less 
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distinction, who still have maxle some mark in the 
political or social history of the land. Here Oliver 
Cromwell was inaugtirated as Protector ; and here, only 
a few years later, his head was set upon a pole, between 
the skulls of Ireton and Bradshaw. One could fancy 
ghosts flitting at n^ht about this vast old halL It 
would be a strange gathering, drawn from the tragedies 
of five hundred years. 

Returning to the river, we cross Westminster Bridge, 
thinking, meanwhile, of its predecessor, the work of 
Charles Labelye, a native of Switzerland, yet a natural- 
ised British subject This structure lasted from 1750, 
when it was completed, to 1853, when its destruction 
was commenced. Until the building of Labelye's 
bridge there was actually no way over the Thames, 
within the metropolis, but at London Bridge ; and the 
proposal to execute this most necessary work encotm- 
tered violent opposition in the City. Old Westminster 
Bridge was a ponderous erection, in which, if we may 
accept the statement of the architect, twice as many 
cubic feet of stone were employed as in St Paul's Cathe- 
dral. With its fifteen arches, diminishing in span from 
the centre, its lofty parapet and wide alcoves, it pre- 
sented a rather handsome appearance. It was badly 
constructed, however, and several of the piers gave 
way in 1846. There was no alternative but to take the 
whole structure down; but it has an abiding place in 
literature, owing to the noble sonnet which Wordsworth 
composed there on the 3rd of September, 1803. An- 
other literary association with the bridge is of a painful 
nature. When Crabbe the poet first came to London, in 
1780, he was in such deep distress that, after appealing 
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in vain to many persons of distinction, he delivered 
a letter at the door of Burke's house — a lett^ to wiadtk 
the great orator and statesman afterwards replied with 
the utmost kindness ; but, pending the answer, Crabbe 
was in such a state of agitation that, as he told Lock- 
hart in later days, he walked Westminster Bridge bade- 
wards and forwards until daylight It was by such 
experiences as this that Crabbe acquired his realistic 
power of delineating the sufferix^ of the poor, with 
whom the fear of hunger or the workhouse is one of the 
permanent facts of life. 

Vis-d'Vis with the Houses of Parhament is the strik- 
ing structure of St Thomas's Hospital, stretching away 
in semi-detached blocks towards the Palace. Its 
foundation dates back to the thirteenth century, when an 
almonry was established in Southwark by Richard Prior 
of Bermondsey. When the monasteries were closed in 
the sixteenth century the almonry was taken over and 
supported as a hospital for the poor by the citizens of 
London. Here it remained — ^with intervening rebuild- 
ings — ^imtil 1862, when the needs of a railway demanded 
the site. In 1868 the Thames-side building was com- 
menced, and in 1871 opened for use. 

It is on quitting Westminster Bridge that the Vic- 
toria Embankment begins — a magnificent work, con- 
taining the finest effects of architecture, mingled widi 
trees and shrubbery, that are to be found in the metn^- 
lis. The massive river-wall, with the bronze heads of 
lions starting out of every pier, the extended line of 
parapet, the artistic lamps reflected at night in the 
shining stream, the Cleopatra's Needle, with sphinxes 
round its base, the avenues of planes, the green and 
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leafy gardens, the elevated terrace of the Adelphi, 
the stately river-front of Somerset House, and the splen- 
did new buildings which have been erected at various 
points of the route, make up, together with the broad 
and flowing river, a picture which it would not be 
easy to surpass. At Charing Cross, unfortunately, there 
is an irremediable contradiction to this grandeur. The 
railway bridge which there crosses the Thames is one 
of the ugliest of an ugly family. As soon as our backs 
are turned upon the viaduct, it is fo^otten ; and, close 
by, at the bottom of Buckingham Street, we come upon 
a reUc of old London which is worth going to see. 

The Water Gate, once belonging to York House, 
and built by Inigo Jones for George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, still outlasts, in melancholy isolation, all 
the princely splendours that once distinguished th\s 
spot. York House was, for a short time, the London 
residence of the Archbishops of York, by whom it was 
afterwards let to the Lord Keepers of the Great Seal. 
It was here that no less a man than Francis Bacon was 
bom, and he retained possession of the dwelling until 
his death. The next occupant was the famous Duke 
of Buckingham, the favouritie of James L and Charles 
L, who pulled down the old house, and erected a tem- 
porary mansion to supply its place. His intention was 
to build a more sumptuous palace on the site of Bacon's 
town-house ; but Inigo Jones's Gate was the only por- 
tion ever erected. Of course, when originally made, it 
was on the absolute margin of the river, and here, at 
high tide, the Duke and his friends took the water in 
their barges, or landed after an excursion on the Thames. 
At the present day, owing to the formation of the Em- 
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bankment, which covers the sloping shores of the river 
formerly left dry, or rather oozy, when the tide was 
out, the Water Gate of Inigo Jones is a long way inland, 
and looks forlornly across the intermediate gardens 
towards the stream from which it is permanently 
divorced. The edifice is a fine piece of Roman archi- 
tecture, massive, rugged, yet ornamental, and admirably 
adapted, by the peculiarities of its structure, to serve 
as the approach to a mansion whose grounds came 
sweeping down to the edge of the water. The house 
was afterwards sold by the second Duke of Bucking- 
ham, and a number of streets were built upon the site, 
some of which were called after the names and title 
of the Duke. 

The two huge hotels, the Cecil and the Savoy, per- 
petuate the memory of other historic spots; the first 
that of Salisbury House, demolished in 1695, ^^^ ^^ 
second that of the Palace of the Savoy. Dating 
from the thirteenth century the latter mansion suffered 
destruction by fire at the hands of Wat Tyler's mob 
in 1 38 1, and was never rebuilt Henry VII. established 
a hospital here for the relief of a hundred poor folk, 
which, after varying vicissitudes during the reigns of 
Henry VIII. and Mary, was finally dissolved in 1707. 
The Chapel Royal of the Savoy— -originally the chapel 
to the hospital — is the only survival. of palace and hos- 
pital, and of this nothing but the walls are old, for the 
interior was entirely destroyed by fire in 1864. 

Waterloo Bridge — the grandest bridge in London, 
and perhaps in the world — admirably falls in with the 
architectural character of the Embankment and its sur* 
roundings. Nothing can exceed the magnificence of 
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those nine broad arches, each one hundred and twenty 
feet in span, and thirty-five feet high; or of the 
columned piers from which they spring. The whole 
efiPect is colossal, yet graceful to the last degree of 
cultured power. Where the massive pillars meet the 
Embankment, they give an added grandeur to the work 
of Sir Joseph Bazalgette, and the tritunphant arches, as 
they leap the channel of the river, display the happiest 
admixture of strength and suavity. The engineer who 
executed the works of Waterloo Bridge was the cele- 
brated John Rennie ; but the design was furnished by a 
somewhat obscure projector named George Dodd, who, 
in the first instance, was appointed to carry out his own 
conception, but who appears to have been discharged 
through inattention to his duties, and the lax habits 
which ultimately brought him to the prison where he 
died. Though the name of Rennie is so universally 
associated with the bridge, often to the exclusion of any 
other, it is but fair to give the credit of the plan to this 
forgotten and most unhappy genius. 

Leaving Waterloo Brieve and Somerset House in 
our rear, the next object of note that we reach is the 
Temple, where we might linger a whole summer's day, 
without exhausting all the interest that attaches to that 
memorable spot. What one chiefly sees from the river 
is a green and pleasant garden, where, according to 
Shakespeare, the partisans of the Houses of York and 
Lancaster plucked the white and red roses which served 
as the distinctive badges of their cause. Looking north- 
ward, however, we discern some of the new buildings 
which border the open ground ; and we know that be- 
yond these lie the wonderful courts and alleys — ^the 
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mazy lanes and avenues of old houses — ^which, taken 
altogether, make the Temple one of the most fasci n ating 
spots in Londoa As he passes by on the smooth 
waves, the man familiar with books can hardly refrain 
from repeating to himself the murmuring lines of 
Spenser, in which the poet traces back the history ci 
that cloistral retreat to the days when it was associated 
with a great military and ecclesiastical Order. Spenser 
was a thorough Londoner, and therefore well acquainted 

with 

** Those bricky towers 
The which on Thames* broad, aged back doe ride. 
Where now the studious lawyers have their bowers : 
Their whilom wont the Templar Knights to bide, 
Till they decayed through pride." 

In the poet's time, and for nearly a hundred years after, 
brick edifices were very uncommon in London, and the 
Great Fire of 1666 would never have spread so rapidly, 
or extended so far, had not the majority of the houses 
been constructed of wood It was the " bricky towers " 
of the Temple which at length stopped the westward 
march of the conflagratioa The oldest parts of the two 
Inns seem almost as if they might be coeval with the 
days of Spenser ; but the greater number of the build- 
ings belong apparently to the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century. Many alterations have of late taken 
place in the Temple, and the new worlc(if only for its 
newness) is quite out of harmony with the old. Could 
Charles Lamb revisit this beloved spot, it is to be feared 
that he wouki be much troubled by some of the recent 
innovations. Those who share Lamb's appreciation of 
old London have certainly a good deal to put up with 
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in these days. Perhaps the alterations are necessary 
and unavoidable; but they are often terribly jarring* 
thoiigh there are persons who will scarcely tolerate even 
a sigh over the departed or departing relics of an inter- 
estii^ past A good deal of the old Temple, however, 
still remains, and may perhaps survive for another 
decade or two. In the Temple Church we have a strik- 
ing reUc of the Middle Ages, elaborately, but not always 
judiciously, restored between 1839 ^^^ 1842; and the 
Middle Temple Hall is thought to contain some of the 
best Elizabethan architecture in Londoa 

We are in modem times again when we come to 
Blackf riars Bridge ; for not only is the structure one of 
yesterday, but that which preceded it dates back no 
farther than the second half of the eighteenth century. 
The bridge erected by Robert Mylne was completed in 
1769^ and lasted for nearly a hundred years; but it 
shared the infirmity of Labelye's work at Westminster, 
and the subsidence of the piers became so alarmii^ that 
in 1864 the whole edifice was doomed to destruction. 
One of the finest views of St. Paul's Cathedral, or, at any 
rate, of the dome, is obtainable from Blackf rairs Bridge ; 
but the appearance of the bridge itself on the eastern 
side is greatly marred by the abominable viaduct of the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway. We have now 
passed the Thames Embankment, and this bank of the 
river — as the other is all the way from Westminster — 
begins to be bordered by wharves and warehouses, often 
black with the smoke of many years, yet not devoid of a 
certain rugged picturesqueness and gloomy state. From 
this point, the wondrous city spreads around: the dty 
with its roots in fable, and its branches in the livii^ 
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present; the city of commerce, of manufactures, of 
finance ; the city of incalculable riches, and of that hope- 
less poverty which accompanies riches as the shadow 
accompanies the sun; the city which receives into its 
bosom the vessels and the wealth of all the globe, and 
which is in constant and electric sympathy with every 
part of Europe, with the teemii^ populations of the 
East, with the desert heart of Africa, with the young 
Republics of the Western Continent, and with the 
rising Commonwealths of Australasian seas. 

Whence comes this marvellous power — ^this uni- 
versality of influence? Partly from the genius and 
energy of the races which people Britain ; but partly 
also from the opportunities presented by that deep and 
expanding stream which issues out into the German 
Ocean, and brings the fleets of nations to the walls of 
London. The greatness of England depends upon this 
Uberal and majestic Thames — 3, fact so apparent, even 
in the time of Queen Mary, that an acute alderman, 
hearing of the sovereign's intention to remove with the 
Parliament and the Law Courts to Oxford, observed 
that they should do well enough, provided her Majesty 
left the river behind Even in the time of the Roman 
occupation, London was a great commercial city; and 
since then, nineteen centuries of development have 
reared the mighty fabric of her trade. 

Southwark Bridge, imder which we pass shortly, is 
chiefly interesting as being the first thoroughfare which 
carries us over directly into what is popularly called 
" the Borough " — certainly one of the most memorable 
parts of the capital. By a kind of fiction, Southwark is 
accounted one of the twenty-six wards of London, and. 
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considered in this relation, is entitled Bridge Ward 
Without. It is therefore, to some extent, a part of the 
City ; yet it has its own government, and a distinctive 
character, both in general appearance and metropolitan 
history. In early times it was a sanctuary for malefac- 
tors, and in other respects possessed an evil reputation, 
which appears to have been not wholly undeserved. In 
the Bankside, Southwark, was situated the Bear Gar- 
den, of which we read so frequently in old English 
writers — a place where Shakespeare must have seen the 
bear Sackerson which he has immortalised in the Merry 
Wives of Windsor. Edward AUeyn, the actor, who 
founded Dulwich College, was at one time master of this 
objectionable place of amusement ; and here Pepys went 
one day with his wife, and pronounced the entertainment 
" a very rude and nasty pleasure." A much pleasanter 
association with old Southwark is the fact that Shake- 
speare's theatre, the famous " Globe Playhouse," con- 
spicuous in stage history, was here situated close to the 
river. 

One would be glad to know the exact spot where 
Shakespeare trod the boards, submitted some of his 
works to public approval, and perhaps discharged the 
duties of a manager. But, although the theatre is 
commonly said to have stood in Bankside, there appears 
to be some doubt upon the point. Unquestionably, 
however, the Bankside has the best claim, and it is 
believed that Barclay and Perkins's brewery occupies 
the site, or nearly so. Originally erected in 1594, the 
Globe was burned down on the 29th of June, 1613, 
owing to some hghted paper, projected from a piece of 
ordnance^ having found a lodgment in the thatch. This 
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was rather less than three years before the death of 
Shakespeare ; but the playhouse was speedily rebuilt, at 
the expense of James I., and of many noblemen and 
gentlemea The drama that was being acted on the 
occasion of the Bre seems to have been Shakespeare's 
Henry VIII.; and Sir Henry Wotton, who writes an 
amusing account of the affair to his nephew, says that 
the drama " was set forth with many extraordinary dr- 
cumstanoes of pomp and majesty, even to the matting 
of the stage; the knights of the Order with their 
Georges and Garters, the guards with their embroidered 
coats and the like." The new theatre was much 
handsomer than the old, and provided with a roof of 
tile, so that the discharge of ordnance should iK>t again 
produce such disastrous consequences. The house was 
pulled down in 1644, by which time Puritanical opinions 
had gained so much ground amor^t the LoiKfen 
population that theatres were no longer the inrosperoos 
undertakings they had been in more careless and 
light-hearted days. 

From the Bankside to the High Street of Southwark 
is no great distance ; but it takes us badcwaxd from the 
time of Shakespeare to the time of Chaucer. The 
" Tabard " Inn stood in that ancient thoroughfare, and, 
until comparatively recently, some old, decrepit buildings 
flanked the back yard of this hostelry, which, though 
probably not coeval with Chaucer, were at any rate 
antique enough to suggest his period. The Borough 
High Street, being the main road into the south-^eastem 
parts of England, was from an^arly date celebrated for 
its roomy hostelries, one or two of which still remain in 
all their picturesque amplitude^, with external galleries^ 
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overhanging roofs, carved timber, dusky passages^ and 
cavernous doorways. None, however, could boast such 
an association as that which throws its halo round the 
"Tabard" 

Returning towards the river, we find on our left 
hand, not far from the water itself, the fine old church 
— recently constituted a cathedral— of St Saviour's, 
Southwark (anciently called St Mary Overies, from its 
position as to the bridge), which contains a handsome 
Gothic monument to Chaucer's contemporary, John 
Gower. The church has been heavily restored, but still 
retains some beautiful specimens of the Early English 
style. All that remains of the old church foimded in 
1208 is in the choir and the Lady Chapel; yet, on the 
whole, the effect is venerable, and the associations with 
the church are highly interesting. Among the persons 
here buried are Edmund Shakespeare, the brother of 
William; John Fletcher, the fellow-dramatist with 
Beaumont; Philip Massinger, another dramatic poet; 
and several persons more or less connected with the 
theatrical world of Shakespeare's generation. 

We are now at the southern extremity of London 
Bridge— one of the best of Rennie's works, but a very 
uninteresting structure compared with that which pre- 
ceded it 

The complete demolition of the old bridge in 1832 
was a matter of necessity, since in its decrepitude it 
had at length gone beyond all hope of further patch- 
ing, and the growing traffic of London required a. 
broader and more convenient way from the City to the 
Borough. But no more interesting structure was ever 
devoted to the labourer's pickaxe. A bridge appears to 
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have existed as early as 978 ; another, built of wood, in 
1 01 4, was partly burned in 11 36; and this was 
succeeded, some years later, by the edifiice which was 
destroyed within the memory of some still living. The 
design was given by Peter of Colechurch, chaplain of 
St. Mary Colechurch in the Poultry. The construction 
occupied thirty-three years, from 11 76 to 1209, which, 
considering the length, the massiveness of the work, and 
the primitive nature of engineering science at that time, 
does not seem excessive. 

Peter's bridge was of stone, not of timber, and 
consisted of nineteen arches, a drawbridge for large 
vessels, a gate-house at each end, and a chapel in the 
centre, dedicated to St Thomas of Canterbury. Ac- 
cording to an old tradition, the course of the river 
was diverted into a trench while the works were pro- 
ceeding — a trench which, commencing about Battersea, 
ended at Redriffe. Traces of this vast ditch were re- 
maining about Lambeth Marsh in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, when small lakes of water appeared 
here and there, with intervals of fenny ground between. 
The bridge was built on piles, and these masses of 
timber, driven into the bed of the stream, must have 
lasted until the destruction of the bridge itself. On 
the outside of the timber foundations other piles were 
fixed, which rose up to low-water-mark, and formed pro- 
jections into the river, having somewhat of the character 
of open boats or barges. The object of the external 
masses, which were called " starlings," was to break the 
rush of water as it dashed towards the brieve itself ; but 
the narrow arches and their timber defences constituted 
a peril in the navigation of the river, and were the occa- 
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sion of several accidents to boatmen not thoroughly 
masters of their calling. The operation of "shooting 
the bridge" was an exceedingly awkward one; the 
water formed a Uttle cascade in these menacing straits, 
and the strength and rapidity of the current would 
sweep away small boats, and leave their occupants httle 
chance of their lives. 

In many ways London Bridge was perhaps the most 
characteristic structure of its kind in the world. The 
chapel of St. Thomas, erected on the eastern side of the 
bridge, over the tenth or central pier (which was carried 
a considerable distance eastward along the channel of 
the river), appears to have been a very beautiful Gothic 
building, reared upon a massive and graceful crypt, 
which could be approached not only from the bridge, but 
by a flight of steps leading from the starling of the pier. 
A tower, often grimly adorned with the heads of dis- 
tinguished traitors, stood near the centre of the bridge, 
and the sides were covered with substantial houses, 
which were not taken down until 1/57-8. The tower in 
the middle part of the bridge was removed towards the 
end of the sixteenth century, when its place was occu- 
pied by a wooden edifice called Nonsuch House, con- 
structed in Holland, brought over to England in pieces, 
and put together with wooden pegs, to the exclusion of 
all iron. It crossed the brieve on an arch, and presented 
a singularly picturesque appearance, with its timber 
carvings, its four square towers, its domes, its spires, and 
its gilded vanes. The heads of the traitors — or of those 
who were described as such — ^were transferred from the 
demolished tower to the gate at the Southwark end, 
which was henceforth known as " Traitors' Gate." Such 
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was the singular aspect of Old London Bridge, whidi, 
whether viewed from the river or from the roadway, 
must have looked like some fantastic visioa Its history 
is no less full of variety and of strange experiences. 
Terrific fires occurred from time to time, by which, on 
some occasions, large numbers of lives were lost 
Arches and piers were carried away by high tides, or 
rendered frail by the incessant action of the water, so 
that lai^ structtural repairs were frequently needed. 
Here, in 1263, Eleanor of Provence, the queen of Henry 
HI., was attacked by the Londoners, when, during the 
De Montfort troubles, she was endeavouring to escape 
to Windsor. Eleanor was proceeding up the river in a 
boat, and the exasperated citizens, assemblii^ on the 
bridge, assailed her, not merely with insulting words, 
but with dirt and stones, so that she was obliged to re- 
turn to the Tower. It should be observed that, although 
the bridge was for the most part flanked by houses, 
there were open spaces here and there, very convenient 
for pelting a queen who happened to be unpopular. 

By this way Wat Tyler obtained an entrance into 
the City at the head of his Kentish men. Single 
combats; desperate faction fights, attended by much 
slaughter; triumphal processions of conquering kings; 
splendid pageantries of the great and noble; the 
mournful pomp of royal funerals ; the sumptuous entry 
of foreign princesses ; Wolsey in his grandeur, Wyatt 
and his insurgents, Charles II. on his return from the 
Continent, when he at length succeeded to the throne ; 
knights, citizens, men-at-arms, priests, 'prentices, beg- 
gars, ruffians, fugitives, the rich, the poor, the mighty, 
the humble, the downcast, and the prosperous — all this 
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wealth of human action, suffering, despair, and hope, 
gives an enduring charm to the memory of Peter of 
Colechurch's structure, and furnishes such a record as 
few other buildings can parallel The story of London 
Bridge is a romance of the deepest interest, of the most 
gorgeous and the most gloomy colours. But we touch 
only on its more salient points, and passing on along 
the eternal river, leave the shadow of this English Ponti 
Vecchio behind us like a dream. 
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iHstencn.— London Bridga to Woolwich 
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There is an entertaining account of how Hogarth and 
three friends of his set off on a holiday excursion to 
Gravesend, Rochester, and Sheemess, in which they 
sailed over just that space of water which we are about 
to explore. The four boon companions set off from the 
Bedford Coffee House, in Covent Garden, on the 27th 
of May, 1732. They spent a day in the neighbourhood 
of Billingsgate, drinking, apparently, and Hogarth drew 
a caricature of a long-shore hiunorist who was well 
known as " the Duke of Puddledock," which said carica- 
ture, the rhyming chronicler of the expedition records, 
in execrable verse, "was pasted on the cellar door," 
Thackeray calk these f otjr, " a jolly party of tradesmen 
at high jinks,*' and high jinks they certainly had, 
Hogarth and one of his companions playing at hopscotch 
in Rochester Town Hall They went down the river 
in a "tilt boat,'' laughing and shouting and drinking, 
exchanging jokes with the watermen, singing each other 
to sleep with jolly choruses, and behaving generally in 

294 
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a maimer that was highly indecorous and reprehen- 
sible. It was six o'clock in the morning when they 
reached Gravesend^ something like twenty-four hours 
after their start! 

And such a journey should everyone make who 
wishes to realise, however faintly, the picturesque mag- 
nificence, the prodigious commerce, the splendid im- 
portance of the Thames. The crowded shipping of the 
Pool, the steamers coming and going, the vessels lying at 
anchor here and there, as if the river were a huge docki 
only feebly represent the vast tonnage which is borne on 
our grand and historic river every day of the year. Be- 
hind the great piles of warehouses — ^towering over the 
housetops, ornamenting the sky with a curious fret- 
work of masts and spars and cordage — ^lie scores and 
hundreds of the vessels of all nations, crowded into 
dock beyond dock, making a line of rigging, of glitter- 
ing yards and masts, of furled sails and flaunting canvas» 
on either side of the Thames for mile on mile. 

It is on the Tower side that the line is least broken. 
London Bridge is scarcely left behind ere St. Katherine^i 
and London Docks come in sight; then follow the 
enormous aaeage of the East and West India Docks, 
then come the docks at Millwall, and the Albert and Vic- 
toria Docks, stretching onward to North Woolwich and 
Tilbury — a vast contiguity of dock property, basin be- 
yond basin occupied by some of the finest shipping that 
roams the seas. 

In the early part of the last century, when the screw- 
steamer was as yet undreamed of, and there had been 
no vision of the steam-tug, this portion of the river 
presented at certain seasons a much more stirring sight 
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than now. Fleets of vessels, with their sails ^read, 
came in at every tide ; hundreds of ships lay crowding 
in the Thames at the mercy of the wind ; it was a long 
panorama of seafaring life, with no bellying smoke to 
impede the view. 

All that has been changed by the wand of Science 
and the genius of Discovery. If a vessel lies in the 
stream instead of in the docks, it is for purposes pecu- 
liarly its own ; and the dock gates, instead of opening 
to whole fleets driven up by a prosperous wind, swing 
open to solitary, but more gigantic, vessels propelled by 
steam. 

No effective justice has ever yet been done to the 
lower portion of the Thames. You will find it stated 
in most books on the subject that the river ceases to 
be picturesque when it has passed St Paul's. A French 
poet calls it "an infected sea, rolling its black waters 
in sinuous detours"; and that is the despondent view 
that has been taken by the majority of Ex^lish writers. 
Yet in the eyes of those who have roamed about this 
section of the river, and have loved it, only at London 
Bridge does the Thames become really interesting. In 
the higher reaches it is an idyllic river, swooning along 
through pleasant landscapes; after St. Paul's it takes 
on a new and more sombre sort of glory, assumes a 
mightier interest, and is infinitely more majestic in the 
lifting of its waters. Above London Bridge, even when 
the wind is blowing, the waves are small and broken, 
like those of a mountain lake; in the Pool the water 
surges and heaves in broad masses, the light seems to 
deal with it more nobly, and the Thames assumes such 
majesty as becomes a stream which flows through the 
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grandest dty, and bears so great a portion of the com- 
merce, of the world. 

As for picturesqueness, one may behold a score of 
the finest possible pictures from London Bridge itself. 
The grey tower of St Magnus* Church, smitten by a 




LONDON BRIDGE TO WOOLWICH. 



passing ray of sunlight, stands out bright and shining 
behind the dark mass of buildings over Freshwater 
Wharf ; beyond it, more dimly seen, the Montunent lifts 
its flaming crown ; the Pool is alive with hurrying 
steamers and clustering sails; Billingsgate is in the 
midst of its traffic ; the white face of the Custom House 
looks down into the dun waters ; and yonder rise the 
more sombre walls of our most ancient fortress, the 
venerable quadragon of the White Tower, with its four 
dark cupolas, dominating them all ; while just beyond 
this relic of London's old world there rises the stately 
evidence of the powers of modem engineering, the 
Tower Bridge, with its great Gothic towers, its move- 
able roadway, and its elevated footway, high above all 
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else in the vicinity. There is something imposing 
about this last of the Thames bridges, and when the 
haze of twilight settles down upon the river, softening 
its outlines and veiling the solidity of its structure, 
it assumes an aspect which increases rather than de- 
tracts from the beauty of the scene. 

Round the spot on which Freshwater Wharf now 
stands clustered Roman London. There are stiU some 
half-hidden relics of it under the handsome Coal Ex- 
change in Thames Street There, descending to the 
foundations, one may find a hypocaust full of fair spring 
water, a pavement floor, an ancient and austere seat 
built of Roman tiles, and some pieces of ruined v/alL 
It is the lower portion of a Roman house, the most 
interesting and complete bit of evidence still remaining 
in London of the Roman occupation of Britain. 

For all that is known to the contrary, Billingsgate 
has been a fish-market from the time when the ancient 
British inhabitants of the proud hill on which the City 
of London stands put off in their coracles to seek the 
means of livelihood in the broad waters which dock 
and warehouse and wharf now confine in the compara- 
tively narrow channel of the Thames. There was a 
toll on fishing at Billingsgate when the Saxon iEthel- 
stan reigned. William III. made the market open and 
free for all sorts of fish in 1699. Since that day many 
attempts have been made to establish fish-markets else- 
where in London, but up to this time with uniform non- 
success. The present BiUingsgate Market superseded 
" the elegant Italian structure " of Mr. Bunning, with its 
towering campanile, its fine arcades, and its picturesque 
blending of brick and stone. Mr. Bunning's market. 
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however, was too smaU for its purposes; and in 1 874 
the existing building was begun» and. in spite of vast 
difficulties* was finished without disturbance of tlie busi- 
ness of the day. It preserves much of the old ** ele- 
gance'' of structure and is partly Italian in style, but 
the smoke of the steamers clings to it, and has blttck 
ened it so that, between the grey buildings abo\T 
Freshi^-ater Wharf and the shining walls of the CuntiMU 
House, it looks like a patch of shadow in a fioKl <.^ li^^ht. 
Fish was once indifferently delivered at BillinKsguto 
or at Queenhithe, on the other side of London Hridjjt^, 
Henry IIL, at a loss how to furnish pin-money for I^Ih 
wife, gave to her a tax on the fish landed at Quoenhitho 
Pier. It was a tax, too, which the fishmongers weiY very 
reluctant to pay, and many were the fines infiiiicd ow 
shipmasters who tarried at Billingsgate instead of nu^k 
ing their way to the royal quay. Billings^»ate fought 
that hard battle against royalty with great resolution^ 
and ultimately woa Since then it has become ohstruo 
tive on its own account, and has, in turUi nurccssfully 
resisted any invasion of its own exceptional privilcKm, 
although in recent years the City authorities huve mo 
far acceded to public demands as to o|)en a Mupple 
mentary market lower down the river at Slmdwcll. The 
dealers at Billingsgate must in those early dayn have 
been as rich, and quite as exclusive and privileurd, an 
are their successors, for it is recorded how, when the 
news was brought to London of the victory which ICd- 
ward I. had obtained over the Scots, they paraded the 
city with over a thousand horsemen, accompanied by 
the sound of trumpets, and the streaming of banncrii 
and all the fine pageantry of a picturesque time. 
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London draws to itself the great bulk of the fish 
that are caught around our coasts ; but, it must be under- 
stood, Billingsgate does not exist for the advantage of 
metropolitan consumers alone. Most of the large pro- 
vincial towns draw upon the great fish-market of the 
Thames, and almost as soon as the da/s supply is landed 
and sold much of it is speeding off in fast trains to the 
great centres of industry, where it is again distributed, 
it may be, to less important communities, and to small 
hamlets nestling amid ancestral trees. 

To see Billingsgate in the full tide of its work — and 
England has no other sight to compare with it — one 
must rise with the sun in summer, and long before the 
dawn in winter, when heavily-laden market-carts from 
Kent are rumbling over London Bridge, whilst the home- 
less tramp is still composing himself to slumber, and 
while still the mists cUng to the surface of the river 
so heavily as to seem beyond the power of any mere 
London sunshine to raise or dispel. 

At five in the morning, summer or winter, rain or 
shine. Billingsgate seems to shake itself and start on a 
sudden into active and turbulent life. In the night a 
series of long, low, snake-Uke steamers have crept up 
the river, bearing freight from the fishing-smacks which 
are pursuing their dangerous fortune in the North Sea. 
Just below where they have dropped anchor cluster 
several broad-beamed, highly-polished, Dutch scfauyts, 
bringing oysters or eels to market, and reminding you, 
by their bulk and build, of the stout, {Mrosperous, slow- 
moving citizens of Amsterdam. Little panting steam- 
tugs are hurrying here and there, and amid a confused 
glare of lights, and a tempest of smoke and steam, the 
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Billingsgate porters, having waited for the five o'clock 
bell, rush out in streams to schuyt and smack and 
steamer, pushing, shouting, swearing, surging to and fro 
in the mist and steam and glare, working with the 
energy of gnomes to perform an allotted task ere the 
first beams of morning surprise them at their toil 

Thames Street, and Fish Street Hill, and Pudding 
Lane, and many a street and alley round about, are 
crowded, packed, jammed, with vans and carts and trol- 
lies. The stranger wanders, bewildered and afraid, 
among all these, in danger of being knocked down by 
laden porters, run over by market-carts, hustled out of 
all self-possession by feverish buyers, or lost amongst 
such a wild and interminable confusion of vehicles as no 
other place in the world can show. 

Close by Billingsgate lies the long frontage of the 
Custom House, conspicuous no less by reason of its 
bulk and position than for that leprous whiteness which, 
on certain kinds of stone, is one of the effects of the 
biting and crumbling atmosphere of London. The site 
is one that should be dear to lovers of English poetry. 
Here Geoffrey Chaucer officiated as Controller of Cus- 
toms, the stipulation being that he should write the rolls 
of his office with his own hand, and perform his duties 
personally, and not by deputy. It may be that whilst 
his pen was thus unpoetically employed, his mind wan- 
dered off to the " Tabard " Inn, by the end of London 
Bridge, to its jolly landlord, " boW of his speech, and 
wise and well-i-taught," and to the curiously compounded 
bands of pilgrims who gathered there on their way to 
the shrine of St. Thomas at Canterbury. Here, also, 
came William Cowper, in one of his fits of insanity, 
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intent on suicide. The water was low, exposing the fore- 
shore, and there was a careless porter sitting on a bale 
of goods. It seemed to the poor stricken poet as if the 
man were waiting there to prevent the execution of his 
purpose, "and so," he says, " this passage to the bottom- 
less pit being mercifully closed against me, I returned 
to the coach," which was really the only s^isible thing he 
could do. 

The present Custom House, built in 1825, contains 
one of the longest and the most dingy-looking rooms 
in England. Here may be encountered strings of 
British merchants and rough ship-captains waiting to 
transact business relating to their cargoes. In one 
comer of the building there is a Custom House Museum, 
containing many quaint official documents, detailing how 
John Doe, being a Papist, did not receive his quarter's 
salary, and how some other servant of the Customs has 
been docked of his wages because of the indiscretion of 
somebody else's wife ; containing, also, curious articles 
which have been employed in small acts of smuggling 
— ^a stewardess's crinoline that has been puffed out with 
a bottle of right good Hollands, a book which has 
been made to do duty as a brandy-flask, quantities of 
snuff that have been shipped as oilcake, and many other 
curious examples of unexpected failure to evade the law. 
Those whose business it is to detect cheats of this 
description love to retain some memorial of their prow- 
ess, and in this manner it happens that the Custom 
House Museum is valuable chiefly to those who care 
to study human ingenuity in connection with dishonest 
purposes. 

There is in existence a curious record concerning 
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the Custom House and Queen Bess. " About this time 
(1590)," writes the quaint author of "The Historie of the 
Life and Reigne of that famous Princesse Elizabeth/' 
" the commodity of the Custom House amounted to an 
unexpected value; for the Queen, being made ac- 
quainted by the means of a subtle fellow, named Caer- 
mardine, with the mystery of their gaines, so enhanced 
the rate that Sir Thomas Smith, master of the Custom 
House, who heretofore farmed it of the Queen for 
;f 14,000 yearly, was now mounted to ;f 42,000, and after- 
wards to £$0,000, which, notwithstanding, was valued 
but as an ordinary sum for such oppressing gaine. The 
Lord Treastirer, the Earls of Leicester and Walsingham, 
much opposed themselves against this Caermardine 
. . . . but the Queen answered them that all princes 
ought to be, if not as favourable, yet as just, to the lowest 
as to the highest, desiring that they who falsely accused 
her Privy Council of sloth or indiscretion should be 
severely punished ; but they who justly accused them 
should be heard That she was Queen as well to the 
poorest as to the proudest, and that therefore she would 
never be deaf to their just complaints. Likewise that 
she would not suffer that these toll-takers, like horse- 
leeches, should glut themselves with the riches of the 
realm, and starve her Exchequer; which, as she will 
not bear it to be docked, so hateth she to enrich it with 
the poverty of her people." From which lion-like speech 
it appears that Queen Elizabeth more than suspected 
her Privy Councillors of having intercepted moneys 
which should have found their way to the Exchequer 
of the Crown. 

In front of the Custom House there is a broad quay, 
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used as a public promenade, a true haven of rest to him 
who has lost heart and energy in the almost vain attenq>t 
to escape from the crowd and the bustle of Thames 
Street At this spot, on New Year's morning, the Jews 
of London were wont to assemble to offer up prayers in 
remembrance of that sad captivity when their people sat 
down by the waters of Babylon and wept The custom 
has been discouraged of late years, but there are still 
some professors of the ancient faith who follow the rule 
of their forefathers, and offer up the time-worn prayers 
on the spot which was consecrated by them in " the days 
that are no more.'' 

It is difficult to break away from this portion of the 
river — on which we seem already to have lingered too 
long. The Thames is here full of interest and of crowd- 
ing associations. Over the water, behind the great, 
grim warehouses, slopes downward into Bermondsey that 
Tooky Street which the three tailors — " we, the people 
of England " — ^have made famous throughout the world 
From amid grimy roofs and grey-brown walls rises the 
tower of St Olave's Church, half -buried and lost amid a 
London of which its builders never dreamed Down 
here, in narrow street and dim entry, the bewildered 
stranger begins to feel that, after all, man is too small 
for the planet on which he lives. Great walls — of 
granary, and store, and manufactory — reach over and 
above him, and dwarf him into extreme littleness- 
Tower Hill is a sort of oasis in a desert filled with the 
whirling sands of traffic — ^the terminus to the great line 
of warehouses which fill Thames Street Surrounded by 
shops and offices and public buildings, it is, but for the 
country cousin newly arrived to behold "the sights," 
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almost as qtiiet as some retired comer of the parks. 
Standing here, where so many historic heads have fallen, 
one may behold the river streaming by, and watch the 
sun Ughting up the polished masts of a hundred vessels 
slumbering in the Pool 

On Tower Hill stands Trinity House, which claims 
notice here because of its close connection with the 
river and with ships. Queen Elizabeth made the 
Masters of Trinity the guardians of our sea-marks, and 
they have now the sole management of our lighthouses 
and our buoys. Part of their business is to mark out the 
locality of wrecks, and to announce to the shipmasters 
of all nations any changes in the entrances to English 
ports. At Trinity House is one of those numerous 
London museums which are seldom seen — a museum of 
models of lifeboats, buoys, lighthouses, life-saving appar- 
atus, and other objects connected with the safety of 
ships and voyagers at sea. 

To all fairly informed Englishmen, the history of 
the Tower of London is so familiar that it would be 
an impertinence to recount any portion of it here. The 
" towers of Julius, London's lasting shame *' — ^not that 
Caesar really had anything to do with them — ^have the 
peculiarity of being known, through some sort of re- 
presentation to most, even, of those stay-at-home people 
who are said to have country wits. And let it be said 
at once that at the first glance they are not nearly so 
imposing as they are usually made to appear. "And 
that is the Tower ? " an American observed ; " and that 
is the Tower? Well, then, I guess the Tower is not 
worth crossing the Atlantic to see." Yet even this un- 
favourable critic saw reason to change his views. It 
u 
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is from the river, or from the admirable vantage-point 
of the Tower Bridge, and not from Tower HiU, that 
the first inspection of this venerable edifice should be 
made. Seated on an idle barge, one may contemplate 
it at leisure; and it is only after leisurely contempla- 
tion that its fine grouping, its richly varied colour, and 
its compact massiveness force themselves on one's slow 
appreciation. From just behind where we are sup- 
posed to be seated, the adherents of the Earl of Salis- 
bury poured stone shot into the Tower precincts when 
Henry VI. was king. Facing us, the lower portion now 
hidden by a quay wall, is the round arch of Traitors' 
Gate — 

«* Through which before 
Went Essex, Raleigh, Sidney, Cranmer, More **— 

with those steps still intact on which the Princess 
Elizabeth seated herself, petulantly declining to make 
such an entrance to the Tower as would declare her to 
be a traitor to the realm. 

At one time the Tower, as seen from the river, was 
much disfigured by modem buildings of exceeding 
ugliness, but most of these have now disappeared One 
catches glimpses of quaint gabled roofs, characteristic 
of periods as widely separated as those of Elizabeth 
and Queen Anne. To the left of the White Tower 
are more buildings of old red-brick, with ivy clustering 
over them, and beyond, home of many sad memorials, 
rise the walls of the Beauchamp Tower, with, beside 
them, a curious lumber of quaint, many-windowed square 
turrets, jumbled together in different ages for diverse 
purposes. 
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In the church of St Peter ad Vincula, within the 
precincts of the Tower, were interred the headless 
bodies of Queen Catherine Howard, of Anne Boleyn, 
of the Countess of Shrewsbury, and of Lady Jane 
Grey; of Sir Thomas More, of the first Cromwell, 
of Seymour, Lord High Admiral, of his brother, the 
Protector Somerset, and of many others whose illus- 
trious positions were the occasions of their own mis- 
fortunes. "There is no sadder spot on earth than 
this little cemetery," says Macaulay. " Death is there 
associated, not, as in Westminster Abbey and St. 
Paul's, with genius and virtue, with public veneration, 
and with imperishable renown ; not, as in our humblest 
churches and churchyards, with everything that is most 
endearing in social and domestic charities, but with 
whatever is darkest in human nature and in human 
destiny ; with the savage triumph of implacable enemies, 
with the inconstancy, the ingratitude, the cowardice of 
friends, with all the miseries of fallen greatness and of 
blighted fame." The most ancient and illustrious build- 
ing that is mirrored in the waters of the Thames is, 
indeed, also the home of grimmest memories. The 
Tower is a sad, depressing place to visit, the concrete 
representative of all the darker events of our history. 

The character of the Thames below London Bridge 
is best expressed by the normal appearance of the Pool 
And let it be at once explained that the Pool is the 
wide, curving stretch of river which extends from just 
above the Tower to the neighbourhood of "Wapping 
Old Stairs," Here, in most abundance you find "toil, 
glitter, grime, and wealth on a flowing tide." Mr. W. L. 
Wyllie's picture, in the Chantrey collection, is a wonder- 
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fully characteristic description of the aspect which the 
Thames presents in this busy portion of its course. 

The Pool is full of such life and movement as is to 
be encountered on no other English river, for here the 
crowded ships do not merely lie at anchor, waiting on 
wind and tide; they are busy loading and imloading 
freights. One hears the grating of cranes and the 
shouts of men; the peculiar "dumb-barges" of the 
Thames cluster round the hulls of scrcw-coUiers from 
Newcastle, and receive from them their separate loads of 
coal ; and excitable little steamers are running in and out 
as if they had lost their way among the crowd of ship- 
ping. In mid-stream the traffic is almost as busy and 
confusing as that of a London street. Vessels are 
coming up with the tide; barges are slowly floating 
onward, their brown sails spread, tacking to the wind, 
their decks washed now and again by some arrowy wave 
from a passing steamer. There is, as Mr. Jeflfries says, 
" a hum, a haste, almost a whirl," for on the river work 
proceeds at a more rapid pace than in the docks, and the 
Thames, it must be remembered, is the busiest port on 
the surface of the globe. 

It is hard to say whether the Pool is most beautiful 
and striking at moonlight or in the dawn. Turner loved 
it best at the hour before twilight, when the sky was 
robed in gold and crimson and purple, and the Thames 
was ablaze with the light of the setting sua At such 
seasons it is indeed very glorious ; yet to us it has always 
seemed most beautiful in the morning, when the light is 
slowly diffusing itself from behind a bank of purple 
cloud, and the face of the White Tower is touched into 
pale gold, and there is a glittermg radiance on turret and 
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roof, and the craft anchored in the stream are reflected 
to every mast and spar and half-furled sail, and the 
river tuembles in the new radiance as if it were divided 
between deUght and fear. Everything is very still and 
soft and shadowy. It is such a scene as seems appro- 
priate to happy dreams. In another hour or two the 
river will be awake, the twitter of birds flitting across the 
waters will be drowned in the shouting of labourers and 
the shrieking of cranes ; the stream, its brief glory de- 
parted, will be churned up by paddle-wheel and screw ; 
the swarthy steam-colliers will come, hard and clear, out 
of the soft haze, and the Thames will become a work- 
aday river again, wonderful still, but, after such a vision, 
too grimly prosaic and real Yet it is well to have seen 
it once with the dawn upon it if only to learn how those 
have libelled it who deny that it is " picturesque." 

In the seventeenth century there was, in the Upper, 
Lower, and Middle Pools, space for 900 vessels. Nearly 
that number might now be packed into the London and 
St Katharine's Docks, which lie just below the Tower, 
hemmed in by what was once fashionable London, now 
fashionable no more, but famous the world over as the 
accustomed haunt of the seaman on shore. The docks 
nearest to London Bridge cover the site of a church, a 
hospital, and a graveyard 

More than 700 years ago, or, to be precise, in 1 148, 
Matilda, the wife of King Stephen, founded on a site 
just below the Tower a hospital which was dedicated 
to St Katharine. It endured, in one form or another, 
to 1827, when the building was pulled down, and 
the hospital was removed to Regent's Park. In that 
same year was commenced the construction of the St 
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Katharine's Docks, which, with the employment of 2,500 
workmen, were completed in the brief space of eighteen 
months. They cover an area of twenty-four acres, but 
are not available to vessels of more than 700 tons 
burthea 

Entering through the gates you find three great 
basins, with ships lying close to the wharves, and you 
have towering above you gigantic warehouses, dull and 
dismal, but capable, you would suppose, of finding 
storage room for half the commerce of a dty. The 
cellars of St Katharine's Dock are complex and 
amazing> but the docks themselves are going out of 
vogue, for many of the ships which used to frequent 
them aic now intercepted before the lights of London 
come in sight 

The London Docks, much larger than those of St 
Katharine, have also been similarly affected. They are 
of more ancient date than their neighbours, having been 
designed by Rennie, the architect of London Bridge, in 
1805. They have been greatly enlarged since then, and 
now cover an area of one hundred and twenty acres. 
The wine-cellars, with a capacity for the storage of 
8,316,050 gallons, are among the marvels and attractions 
of London. 

The long, narrow, grimy, and dissolute lane known to 
Englishmen everywhere as Ratcliff Highway, and now 
disguised under the name of St George's Street East, 
begins its career near the gates of St Katharine's Docks, 
and winds along like a great slimy snake towards Lime- 
house and Blackwall. Of late years Ratcliff Highway 
has greatly improved in character, and many of the men 
who were wont to be fleeced and robbed in it have been 
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rescued from the crimps and sharpers by the Sailors' 
Home. 

From Wapping, to which Ratdi£F Highway will brixi^ 
us, you may pass, through the famous Thames Tumiel» 
under the river to Rotherhithe. Not, however, as 
formerly, when the tunnel was reached by sets of circular 
stairs, and toyshop keepers drove a meagre business 
under a dripping and gigantic arch. At that period, the 
tunnel contained a central arcade lighted by gas ; now- 
adays, it is so dark that no man can discern when he 
enters and when he leaves ; for it has been absorbed into 
the great railway system* and instead of traversing it 
on foot one is whirled through it in a train, so that the 
traveller might be carried underneath the Thames, at a 
depth of more than seventy feet below the surface, with- 
out knowing that he had been on anything else but an 
ordinary underground railway. The Tunnel cost nearly 
half a million of money to construct, and twenty years 
elapsed — ^from 1823 to 1843 — from the time when it was 
designed by Brunei and the day when it was opened to 
the pubUc As a place of resort for sightseers it proved 
a gigantic failure ; as a railway tunnel, it is a means of 
communication between the two most populous and busy 
districts of London. 

Not that there are many signs of business to be en- 
countered when one leaves the tunnel by means of the 
railway station at Rotherhithe At the first glance the 
district round about seems quiet and sleepy and 
secluded. Walter Besant came upon it unexpectedly 
and with great joy, for here he found a world 
altogether in contrast vdth that which he had left a 
little higher up the Thames — Chouses of quiet old 
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sailors, little churches and chapels, rows of small dwell- 
ings with flowers blooming on the window-sills, timber- 
yards and lagoons and canals, and a general air of retire- 
ment and repose. It is a narrow strip of shore, 
Rotherhithe. On one side it is washed by the Thames ; 
on the other, it is hemmed in by the Surrey Commercial 
Docks. It was through being a " sailor's haven," say 
the antiquaries, that Rotherhithe came by its name. 
Here Canute cut deep trenches, which, according to one 
of the friends of Samuel Pepys, who saw the remains of 
them in the course of a walk from Rotherhithe to 
Lambeth, were intended to divert the course of the 
Thames. At Rotherhithe Edward III. fitted out one of 
his fleets; and close upon its borders, in Bermondsey, 
Uved some of our early kings. Rotherhithe sent out its 
contingent of vessels and men to fight against the 
Invincible Armada. 

On the opposite side of the river lies Wapping ; the 
unique spire of Limehouse Church is visible, rising high 
above masts, and roofs, and chimneys, a landmark for 
miles ; Stepney stands proudly dominant on its elevated 
banks; and Shadwell, half enveloped in thick atmo- 
sphere, proclaims itself by the gleaming sunlight on its 
multitudinous roofs. Of Wapping one cannot think 
without recalling one of the tenderest of English popular 
songs: — 

" Your Molly has never been false, she declares, 
Since the last time we parted at Wapping Old Stairs; 
When I swore that I still would continue the same, 
And gave you the *bacca-boz, marked with my name." 

Wapping Old Stairs are still discernible from the 
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river» but are grievously difficult of identification, for» as 
at most other places along these shores, great ware- 
houses have taken the place of most of the quaint-tim- 
bered old houses of former days. Yet at Wapping some- 
thing of the old appearance of things is visible stilL 
Leaning forward on to the shore, supported on mossy 
piles, green as the herbage of spring or brown as the 
weeds of the sea, are groups of strange old houses, 
with bay-windows and overleaning balconies and wooden 
walls, " clouted over " with planks until they look Uke 
a suit of mended clothes. The seafaring man's love of 
vivid colour is everywhere visible. The half-ruinous, 
time-worn buildings are painted after the manner of a 
Dutch barge — green contending with red, and raw yellow 
striving to hold its own against the imperial blue. In 
some of those curious accidental lights which are so 
frequent on the Thames, the low bank of Wapping as- 
sumes a peculiar glory of its own, heightened by the 
brown sails of barges sweeping past, and as full of colour 
as any picture which even Turner ventured to paint 

But from Wapping we must retmn once more to 
Rotherhithe, and to the Surrey Commercial Docks. 
They are ensconced in a graceful bend of the river, ere it 
curves back again round the far-projecting Isle of Dogs. 
There are, it is said, no older pubUc docks in Great 
Britain, the Act by which the docks on the Surrey side 
were created bearing the date of 1696. Even before that 
period, indeed, there had been docks in the same situa- 
tion ''of considerable importance and benefit to the 
shipping." But docks which seemed large and impor- 
tant in the time of Queen Anne would be ridictilously 
small and inefficient with our present trade. The 
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Rowland Dock occupied ten acres when it was made ; 
the Surrey Commercial Docks cover 370 acres now. They 
derive an historic and romantic interest from the fact 
that here the prize ships were brought to be deUvered 
of their cargoes, when the jolly Jack Tar got his share 
of the prize-money, and, leave being granted, inconti- 
nently went off to squander it among his friends. There 
is a story of one such British sailor who entered the 
Bank of England with a warrant for twenty pounds, 
and exclaimed to the amused and amazed derk : " That 
will bother you, I reckon, mate ; but never mind, if j^u 
haven't got the whole of the money in hand 111 ^e 
half of it now, and call for the rest another time, when 
it suits you." 

From the lower portion of the Pool the river assumes 
wayward and eccentric habits, broadening and curving, 
and looking at every turn, when the tide is in, like a 
long chain of lakes. There is abundance of motion and 
the freest wash of water, for the wind has large sur- 
face on which to play; and, also, the Thames is per- 
petually churned into long sweeping billows by the 
steamers passing to and fro. Henceforward every 
moderately straight portion of the river assumes the 
name of Reach, the meaning of which is obvious enough. 
There is first Limehouse Reach, then Greenwich Reach, 
and Blackwall Reach, and Bugsb/s Reach, Woolwich 
Reach, and GalUon's Reach, and so onward to the mag- 
nificent Reach at Gravesend. It is a devious course that 
is pursued by the vessels making their way down the 
Thames, but one which is full of perpetually varying 
interest, of ever-changing effects, of keen delight 
and breezy sensation to him who has the faculty of 
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observing other diings besides the muddiness of the 
Thames water. 

The Isle of Dogs is only an island because it is cut 
across by the entrances to the West India Docks. It 
is a vast space of dock property, hidden behind devious 
streets and towering wharves. Originally it was "the 
Isle of Ducks," the ducks to which allusion was made 
having a vast swamp to wade and flounder in, and a 
solitude peculiarly their own. But the whole aspect 
of the place is changed. Where the ducks disported 
themselves are now situated the West India and the 
Millwall Docks. Originally an attempt was made to 
construct a shorter course for vessels passing up and 
down the Thames. A new passage was made straight 
through the peninsula, where the West India Dock is 
now situated, but this, like the Thames Tunnel, proved 
to be a sad failure, vessels maintaining their course 
round " the unlucky Isle of Dogges," just as they did 
in Pepys' time. Round the long curve engineering and 
ship-building yards have arisen, with houses of work- 
men attached thereto. The isle is populous and dismal ; 
and he would be a shrewd observer who should guess 
that it had not been built on till shortly after the nine- 
teenth century began. 

A httle further up the river is the entrance to Mill- 
wall Docks. The name arises from the fact that, in 
former days, the only buildings on the Isle of Dogs were 
windmills. One of them was left till quite recent years, 
a quaint, Dutch-looking structure, built very solid, to re- 
sist the high winds that blew unimpeded over the dismal 
peninsula, which even the ducks had abandoned. 

A little lower down the river there were erstwhile 
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landmarks of another sort. Gaunt gibbet-posts stood 
along the shore, with bones of pirates bleaching upon 
them, and music of creaking chains. A reminiscence of 
this variety of ancient Thames scenery survives in the 
name of Execution Dock, which designation is only less 
repellant than another favourite place-name of the same 
period — ^Hanging Ditch, to wit 

The docks at MiUwall are two, joined by a bridge, 
and have an area of over two hundred and thirty acres. 
Ready access to the railways is to be found at MiUwall, 
but many of the vessels unload into dumb-barges, which 
swarm all over the MiUwall waters, one man on board 
each barge propelling his craft with a pole, and seem- 
ing to take his labour like a light recreation, and as if 
there were not the slightest need for hurry in aU the 
world. These dumb-barges, sluggish and unwieldy, it 
is the common habit to denounce as one of the nuisances 
of the Thames. They float upward or downward with 
the tide ; they are now " end on " across the river, float- 
ing sideways, and now lazUy making a tolerably straight 
course ; they get in the way of passing steamers, and 
are indescribably slow in getting out agaia The single 
man on board seems to be influenced by the habit of 
the craft which he controls. He steadfastly declines to 
r^;ard himself as an inconvenience, and if the tide drifts 
him into the middle of the stream he makes no haste 
to leave a clear course again, but prods slowly away with 
his long pole, with an indifference to oath and objurga- 
tion which is positively sublime. 

The West India Docks, stretching right across the 
neck of the peninsula, and making an island of it in fact 
as well as in name, are also of gigantic dimensions. A 
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few years ago it was possible to declare, with a fair 
amount of truth, that the West India Docks were the 
largest in the world, with their area of three hundred 
acres. From the land side they are approached by Com- 
mercial Road, the smaller of the two great highways 
which are the main arteries of East Londoa At the 
first glance the unsuspecting stranger might easily be 
led into supposing that he had come suddenly upon 
an important series of fortifications. The stone arch- 
way, crowned by a stumpy tower, which forms the 
entrance, is impressively massive, and even forbid- 
ding ; the surrounding walls are very high, and seem to 
frown down a not unnatural curiosity to penetrate their 
secret. Altogether, the West India Docks convey the 
impression that they are carefully guarded and some- 
what mysterious, so that the nervous stranger within 
their gates traverses them not without fear and trem- 
bling and is apt to become alarmed lest he should 
inadvertently trespass beyond his scanty privileges. 

And from the Thames, also, the West India Docks 
look important and imposing, the tall warehouses rising 
as high as the masts of the vessels which break the 
regularity of their fronts, thus forming one of the most 
striking objects of the north shore. Of all the docks on 
the river, none is so likely to convey a concrete idea of 
the vastness of our trade, of the manner in which British 
intelligence and enterprise draw to the heart of London 
the spoils of the whole world. 

When the India merchants created the East and 
West India Docks they had a capital of half a million 
pounds sterling. Enormous is the capital that has 
now been sunk on the estate. At one time, when the 
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owners had made a larger profit than they were per- 
mitted by Act of Parliament to divide, they bought a 
quantity of copper and roofed their warehouses with 
that expensive material. 

Along the bank of the Thames, opposite to the Isle 
of DogSf making a long semicircle of streets, he the 
twin towns of Deptford and Greenwich. Behind them 
rise the Kentish hills, dark with trees, among which the 
shadows seem continually to sleep. Deptford is redo> 
lent of historic memories. Its old church, with em- 
battled tower, easily perceived from the river, contains 
the bones of Captain Edward Fenton, one of Frobisher's 
companions; Drake was knighted here, on board his 
own ship» by that unmarried queen who so appropriately 
ruled our country in the most adventurous period of 
English history. Here Peter the Great came to learn 
ship-building, residing at Sayes Court, the house of the 
precise John Evelyn, who complains grievously of the 
semi-barbarian monarch who broke down his hedges and 
filled his house with "people right nasty." Master 
Samuel Pepys, Clerk of the Acts of the Navy, was neces- 
sarily a more frequent visitor to Deptford, and he 
records, very early in his famous Diary, how he re- 
paired to Deptford after sermon, "where," he says, 
" at the Commissioner's and the Globe we staid long ; 
but no sooner in bed but we had an alarm, and so we 
rose ; and the Comptroller comes into the Yard to us ; 
and seamen of all the present ships repair to us, and 
there we armed with every one a handspike, with which 
they were as fierce as they could be. At last we heard 
that it was five or six men who did ride through the 
guard in the towne, without stopping to the guard that 
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was theie» and, some say, shot at them; but all being 
quiet there, we caused the seamen to go on board again."* 

Up to 1869 Deptford was famous for its dockyard, 
established by Henry VIII., and employed in the con- 
struction of vessels of war through the greater part of 
three centuries. The site is occupied by a dockyanl 
no longer; convicts are no more brought to labour in 
gangs on the construction of men-of-war; there ia 
no sound of hammers, nor any shouting of overseers \ 
the keel of no mighty ship is being laid ; the greatness 
of Deptford as a dockyard departed with the era of 
our wooden walls. 

But as Deptford has lost its importance in our naval 
system it has become one of the centres of our trade. 
Facing the river, like the vanished dockyard, and oc- 
cupying a portion of its former site, is the great collec- 
tion of buildings known as the Foreign Cattle Market. 
All cattle landed in London from abroad are brought 
here to be slaughtered, and in the vast shambles, which 
no person of nice tastes should think of visiting, beasts 
are being killed and dressed and quartered from morn- 
ing to night, with an expedition which strikes the be- 
holder as something unnatural and amazing. From 
Deptford, it is probable, proceeds the greater portion 
of London's meat supply, and even Smithfield gives a 
less striking idea of the vast capacity of Englishmen for 
the consumption of animal food than do the Deptford 
shambles. 

But although Deptford no longer builds our navies 
it has a lai^ share in the feeding of them. Adjoining 
the Cattle Market is the Royal Victualling Yard — the 
largest of the three naval victualling depAts in the 
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kingdom. The bulk of ** Jack's " provisions and cloth- 
ing is sent out from Deptford, and biscuit and choco- 
late are actually manufactured here. 

Near the point to which we have now come the 
Ravensboume enters the Thames. The little river 
rises on Keston Heath, and flows sweetly through a 
lovely country, wandering, as a poet has sung — 

" In Hayes and Bromley, Beckingham Vale 
And straggling Lewisham, to where Deptford Bridge 
Uprises in obedience to the flood." 

On the bridge stands the boundary stone which marks 
the extremity of Surrey and the beginnii^ of Kent 

Before us when we return to the river lies Green- 
wich Reach, broad and beautiful, uncrowded by ship- 
ping, with curious half-wooden houses on our right, 
with shoals of boats drawn up on the shore with the 
magniflicent front of Greenwich Hospital reflecting 
itself in the waters. On the high bank above the land- 
ing-stage there is an obelisk erected to Belot, the Arctic 
explorer, unimpressive and meagre enough in itself, but 
•beautiful as a tribute of praise from Ei^lishmen to a 
daring sailor of another, and, for many centuries, a 
hostile nation. 

At Greenwich we are enjoined to 

" Kneel and kiss the consecrated earth." 

It was the hospital which was thus alluded to as the 
means of consecration, but the glorious building is not 
a hospital any more. The fine old sea-dogs who used 
to find shelter here, and narrate to each other the 
story of their adventures on all the seas of the world, 
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preferred fourteen shillings a week and their pension 
outside the walls to the liberal rations and the small 
allowance of money to which they were entitled by their 
residence indoors ; so the place famous to all English- 
men through many generations has become a Royal 
Naval College, where young officers and engineers arc 
trained in the technical and scientific branches of their 
work. 

The site is one of the most illustrious to be found 
within the sea-washed borders of the British Isles. 
Here did the first of those who "dined with Duke 
Humphrey '* come to carouse, for here Humphrey, Duke 
of Gloucester, had a manor-house, which he rebuilt and 
embattled, enclosing what is now known as Greenwich 
Park. Humphrey's choice of a site for his residence 
was approved by many an English king, for Edward IV. 
finished and beautified the Duke of Gloucester's palace ; 
Henry VII. made it his favourite residence; Henry 
VIII., his brother, the Duke of Somerset, the Queens 
Mary and Elizabeth, were bom within its walls ; there 
the young King Edward died, and, a few days before 
his death, was lifted up to the windows by his courtiers, 
that his clamorous people might perceive him to be still 
living. Greenwich Palace was to Queen Elizabeth 
what Osborne was to Queen Victoria; James I. was 
wont to escape to it from London; the unfortunate 
Charles made it his home, and when his son, who " never 
said a foolish thing and never did a wise one," came 
to the throne, he determined to build at Greenwich the 
finest royal palace England had ever had " To Green- 
wich by water," writes Pepys, " and there landed at the 
King's House, which goes on slow, but is very pretty, 
v 
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• . . Away to the king and back again with him 
to the barge, hearing him and the duke talk, and see- 
ing and observing their manner of discourse* And 
good Lord forgive me, though I admire them with all 
the duty possible, yet the more a man considers and ob- 
serves them, the less he finds of difference between them 
and other men." 

The building which Pepys had seen in course of 
erection, occupying the ancient site of ** the Manor of 
Pleasaunce," as the palace at Greenwich was wont to 
be called, owes its present' magnificence to the genius of 
Wren, and its dedication to the purposes of a naval 
hospital to the humanity of the Consort of William III. 
" Had the king's life been prolonged till the works were 
completed," writes Macaulay, "a statue of her who 
was the real foundress of the institution would have had 
a conspicuous place in that court which presents two 
lofty domes and two graceful colonnades to the multi- 
tudes who are perpetually passing up and down the 
imperial river. But that part of the plan was never 
carried into effect ; and few of those who now gaze on 
the noblest of European hospitals are aware that it is a 
memorial of the virtues of the good Queen Mary, of the 
love and sorrow of William, and of the great victory 
of La Hogue." 

The battle of La Rogue was fought on the 24th 
of May, 1692. It concluded a "great conflict which 
had raged during five days over a wide extent of sea 
and shore." The English had gained no such victory 
over the French for centuries, and England, in spite 
of much popular sympathy with James, in whose interest 
our ancient enemies had planned the invasion of our 
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country, went wild with enthusiasm. Many of the 
wounded were brought to London and lodged in the 
hospitals of St Thomas and St Bartholomew, and it 
was shortly afterwards announced by the queen, in her 
husband's name, that the building commenced by 
Charles should be completed as a retreat for seamen 
disabled in the service of their country. However, 
as Ruskin observes in reference to the crown of wild 
olive, "Jupiter was poor/' Little progress was made 
with the new hospital during Queen Mary's life, but on 
her decease her husband resolved to make it her monu- 
ment The inscription on the frieze of the hall gives to 
the queen all the honour of the great design; and 
though the hospital has now been diverted to other uses, 
the memory of what it once was can never perish, and 
the grand edifice will remain to Englishmen for ever 

" The noblest structure imaged on the wave, 
A nation's grateful tribute to the brave." 

Wren's subject seems to have inspired his higher 
genius, and none of his works^ not even St Paul's, is a 
worthier memorial of his powers. 

It was Charles II. who planted the trees of Green- 
wich Park, now remarkable for their great size and noble- 
ness. From the crown of the steep ascent on which the • 
Observatory stands, once the site of " Duke Humphrey's 
Tower," there spreads before the observer one of the 
broadest and most impressive prospects to be en- 
countered anywhere round about Londoa Far down 
below lie, first, the Naval School and then the two great 
wings of the hospital, each lifting its beautiful dome 
aloft into the blue of the sky ; in front, the eye wanders, 
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over the Albert and Victoria Docks, to the valleys of the 
Lea and the Roding ; to the left, the river, broader than 
at any previous portion of its course, bends suddenly 
round the Isle of Dog^ beyond which lies London, dim 
and distant, its white towers and spires gleaming out of 
the haze, its great cross of St Paul's glittering in the 
sunlight; to the right, the Thames — laden with ships, 
alive with barges — ^flows on, a wide shining space of 
water, past ship-building yards, and warehouses, and dry 
do6k% until it loses itself in the grey distance of the 
Kent and Essex marshes. 

Communication between the shores at Greenwich, so 
long carried on by means of steam ferry-boats, has now 
been well established by tunnels at Greenwich and 
Blackwall — ^the work of the London County Council 
At Gneenwich the entrance is by the old Ship Hotel, 
the tunnel bemg for foot passengers only. But the 
Blackwall Tunnel, which connects Greenwich and 
Poplar, is for vehicular traffic also — a gigantic under- 
taking. It is a mile and a quarter in lengdi and 
seventeen feet high. This boon to Greenwich and 
the neighbourhood was secured at the expenditure of 

/: 1, 300,000. 

Where the Lea— Walton's river— after flowing 

'through Bedfordshire, by pleasant Hertford on to 

Enfield, and Edmonton, and Bow, ends in an estuary of 

unfathomable mud, and joins the Thames at Blackwall, 

we are near to the entrance of the Victoria Docks. 

At Blackwall, docks were being constructed in Pepys' 
day, and he makes this curious entry in his Diary: — 
^ 1665, Sept 22nd At Blackwall, there is observable 
what Johnson tells us, that, in digging a late Docke, they 
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did t«dv€ feet unde^nMUid find perfect trroi ov««i- 
covoed with earth. Nat treeSi with the brnhrhm aiuI 
the very imts npoa them ; some of whose nuiM ho nhowtMl 
us. Their sheDs black with age, and their krrnrll, \\\m\\\ 
opening, decayed, but their shell perfectly hrtitl a<i 
ever. And a yew tree (upon which the vrty ivy >K\\n 
taken up whole about it), which, u|>on cutlinu wKli t\\\ 
addes, we found to be rather harder thtui tlii* hviuf{ 
tree usually is.** 

Far down the river the docks are Kprrmlinij utnw 
ing longer, and deeper, and roomier with thr nn r^^tli(««i 
of our trade. From the entrance to Victoria DimU \\\ 
Blackwall to that of the Albert Dock At North WniOwii \\ 
is a distance of more than three milrn. Thi* Alhrtt 
Dock itself, is a long, straight expAttnr of two \\\\\v'\ nl 
water, lined on either side by grrnt orrrttt RlrrtiiiiM^ whli \\ 
come here to load or discharge their (nr^iH^^. 

The Victoria Dock consiiti of a unrinq of fi\n\\ 
basins, with surrounding quays and prujrdltiit jrtllri^ 
Here are vast tobacco warehouses, nnd toaI ^iilin^n, t\\\\\ 
cellars for frozen meat Not many pdAflrnKf r<i ttitnr tt^ 
or depart from Victoria Dock, which is tmril t hlrfly l\v 
cargo steamers, bringing for the consumptiun of t' \\\iM\ 
men every variety of foreign prorhicr. Thi* lnl\rtno 
warehouses are one of the sights of dork niilf* t.iMwtott 
They contain accommodation for 3o,cxk) toh^ of lohiirro, 
in bales of raw leaf, which reprcsmts a tnntkrt >f\\\w of 
^9,000/xx). The refrigerating chambri?!, ilriilRtinl fov 
the reception of frozen meat from AuslrAllA, Nt'w /rA 
land, and the lUver Plate, have extrrutrtt prottottiotiAtrly 
as the trade has inaeased They can now AcconinunlAtr 
no fewer than 550,000 carcases. At the Victoria Dock 
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are the furnace and chimney which jointly made up 
" the Queen's Pipe." 

The Royal Albert Dock was opened for traffic no 
longer ago than the year i88a Immense sheds run 
alongside the quay, capable of storix^ a prodigious num- 
ber of cargoes, and a vessel may be tmloaded and loaded 
in the course of a few hours. 

Between the river and these gigantic docks lies the 
district of Silvertown, on the verge of the Essex 
marshes. Originally the Messrs. Silver commenced a 
rubber manufactory here, and, finding how far they were 
from the centres of population, had to build rows of 
cottages for their workpeople. Silvertown is now a 
town indeed, a busy and prosperous centre of industry. 

But in reaching Silvertown we have almost missed 
the fine sweep of Woolwich Reach, which is just as long 
as the Albert Dock, and is one of the most picturesque 
stretches below bridge. Across its waters phes the 
steam ferry which connects the district of Nordi 
Woolwich with the old town on the Kentish shore. 

The most prominent objects of Woolwich are the 
arsenal and the barracks. Not that the arsenal can be 
said to be very prominent, either, for it lies by the side 
of the river like a low line of sheds, very bare and poor- 
looking, very disappointing, very unlike what one would 
expect the chief arsenal of England to be. The barracks 
alone relieve Woolwich from monotony. They rise high 
above the town, with their great central quadrangle, and 
its four spires, looking not unlike an enlargement of the 
Tower of London. Not far away rises the square tower 
of Woolwich Church, with a populous graveyard beneath, 
climbing over the summit of a hilL The houses of 
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Woolwich rise above each other like' irregular terraces, 
for here the land is more abrupt and uneven than else- 
where on Thames-side, as if it were asserting itself 
before it came to the dead level of the neighbouring 
marshes. 

The once-famous dockyard has, like that of Dept- 
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ford, ceased to exist. It was closed as long ago as 1869, 
and Woolwich devotes its labour and attention to the 
forging of bolts of war at the arsenal. The choice of the 
place as a site for the Royal Arsenal was brought about 
by the discovery there of a kind of sand peculiarly 
adapted for fine castings, a fact which may help to ex- 
plain the derivation of the name from Wule-wich, " the 
village in the bay." On the opposite side of the river, 
under the shadow of the trees which line the banks 
below North Woolwich Pier, elephants have occasionally 
been seen wandering, as calmly as if this were their 
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natural habitat, for here are the North Woolwich Gar- 
dens, where the folk of East London used to come now 
and then to " spend a haf>py day." The Gardens now 
form a public recreation groimd 

Off Woolwich lies the Warsfite^ a noble example 
of those English frigates which did good service when 
England was still defended by its wooden walls. And 
the Warspite^ which was formerly known as the Con- 
queror^ is doing extremely good service now, for it is the 
training-ship of the Marine Society, which, at the sug- 
gestion of Jonas Hanway, the first Englishman who had 
the courage to carry an umbrella, was formed in 1773 for 
the purpose of equipping wretched and neglected boys 
for l^e sea. Since that date many thousands of boys, 
none of them criminals, but many in great danger of f all- 
ii^ into crime, have passed through the Society's hands, 
and have started life with honest purposes. A finer 
looking lot of lads than those who swarm about the 
decks and rigging of the Warspite it would be difficult 
to find even in a public school, and it is a proud day for 
the Marine Society when, once a year, a fite is cele- 
brated on board the noble old war vessel, and the boys 
go through their evolutions in the presence of Royal and 
distinguished strangers. 

Below Woolwich the Thames flows through low-lying 
lands, flat and marshy, bounded at the distance of a mile 
or more by thickly-wooded hills, at the feet of which 
nestle here and there grey church towers, and little red 
villages, and occasional small towns. Looking down 
over Plumstead, from Bostall Common and Wood— a 
charming bit of country secured to the public, and under 
the control of the London County Council — the river is 
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a mere thin streak, running between artificial banks, like 
those of a Dutch canal Over the green marshland 
below us the river was once wont to spread itself like a 
great inland sea; and at various periods, since stout 
walls were built to confine it to a reasonable course, it 
had burst open its barriers and flooded the country for 
mile on mile. In this manner was created Dagenham 
Breach^ where the river wall now encloses Dagenham 
Lake, famous for its bream fishing. The *' Breach," be- 
tween where the River Roding and Rainham Creek open 
on the Thames, was made so late as 1707, when the 
swollen river, breaking down its barriers, rushed over 
1,000 acres of land, and carried 120 acres into the stream. 
The land swept away made a sand-bank a mile in length, 
and stretching half-way across the river. The damage 
was afterwards repaired by Captain Perry, who had 
been engineer to Peter the Great, and who was voted 
;£^ 1 5,000 for an undertaking which had cost him 
;f 40472 1 8s. 8^d. On the Plumstead side the river 
wall was broken down in Queen Elizabeth's reign, and 
repaired at tremendous cost 

The land enclosed by the Thames' walls is mainly 
waste, but has a quiet, singular beauty apart from the 
spoliation effected on one side by the huge gasworks 
at Beckton, and on the other the sewage works of the 
London County Cotmcil. Where the Plumstead and 
Erith marshes join each other are a substantial pier, 
and further back, a large building with an Italian tower. 
Further back still, surrounding a covered reservoir, 
there is a quadrangle of small, neat houses, occupied 
by some of the workpeople of the London County 
Council These are the sewage works at Cross Ness. 
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They are surrounded by gardens, inside which the 
ground rises abruptly to the height of the dykes. All 
around seems clean and pleasant, but underneath, built 
on arches of the Roman aqueduct pattern, there is a 
huge reservoir, which receives most of the sewage of 
the south side of the Thames. The large building 
which was first discernible is the pumping station, where 
there are great engines that pump the sewage from the 
low-lying culverts into the reservoir. Then it is de- 
odorised until it has been transformed either into a dear 
innocuous effluent that is discharged into the Thames, 
or into sludge-ships. The adoption of this system 
brought about a vast improvement in the condition of 
the river. 

One might stand on the quiet Plumstead marshes 
and suspect nothing whatever of all this. Thence the 
river is made invisible by its dyke ; but one observes, 
with an interest not unmixed with wonder, the funnel 
of a steamer skirting along the level landscape, or the 
rich brown sail of a Thames barge, or the bellying can- 
vas of one of those sailing-vessels which still make use 
of the port of the Thames. 

The larger sewer works of what is called the 
Northern Outfall are situated on the opposite side of the 
river, at Barking, where there still remains a relic of the 
once famous Barking Abbey — ^the ancient curfew tower, 
from which the inhabitants were wont to be warned 
to extinguish their fires. Barking Abbey, which was 
a foundation of the Benedictine order, dates back to 
the year 670, and was the first convent for women 
in England. It originated with the Saxon saint, 
Erkenwald, Bishop of London, whose sister, Ethel- 
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burgha, was its first abbess. This lady made the convent 
so renowned that two queens — the wives of Henry I. 
and of King Stephen — ^thought it an honour to be 
appointed to the office which so distinguished a woman 
had held All the abbesses of Barking were baronesses 
in their own right, and took precedence of all abbesses 
in England The last of the loi^ line was Dorothy 
Barley, who was compelled to surrender the abbey to 
"Bluff King Hal" in 1539. The abbey church stood 
just outside the present churchyard, and was 1 70 feet 
long, with a transept of 1 50 feet The curfew tower is 
the old gate of the outer court, and the room still exists 
which was anciently the chapel of the Holy Rood In 
the near neighbourhood is the house from which Lord 
Monteagle carried to the King a warning not to attend 
the Houses of Parliament on the day fixed for the carry- 
ing out of the Gunpowder Plot 

On either bank of Barking Reach, unsuspected by 
the chance excursionist, are frequent powder magazines, 
which are a sort of introduction to Purfleet, where there 
is such a store of explosives as, if they were fired, would 
shake London to its centre, and possibly to its founda- 
tions. At Purfleet, by the way, the river banks vary 
their monotony by rising up sheer and white, in modest 
imitation of the chalk cliffs of Folkestone and Dover. 
As we proceed further down the river the smell of chalk- 
burning will taint the air somewhat disagreeably, and 
great white clouds of smoke will fly in our faces and 
almost hide the sky. 

Purfleet is a pretty and interesting town, notwith- 
standing the uses to which it has been put, and the 
danger there must always be in living there. The chalk 
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hill$ are crowned with pleasant woods, and over the river 
one looks across Greenhithe to the Kentish hills. Of 
the country in that direction Cobbett, writing his " Rural 
Rides," had only a disparaging account to give. " The 
surface is ugly by nature," be said, '' to which ugliness 
there has just been made a considerable addition by the 
enclosure of a common, and by the sticking up of some 
shabby-genteel houses, surrounded with dead fences and 
things called gardens, in all manner of ridiculous forms, 
making, all tc^ther, the bricks, hurdle-gates, and earth 
say, as plainly as they can speak, ' Here dwell Vanity 
and Povierty/ " But Cobbett was by preference unjust, 
and the little grey houses are an essential portion of 
the charm of these riverside landscapes, which, else, 
would look dead and soUtary. 

0£F Purfleet, on one of whose chalky cliffs the 
standard of England was unfolded when the Spanish 
Armada threatened our liberties, lies the reformatory 
training-ship Cornwall^ once known as the WellesUy, 
the flagship of the brave and adventurous Lord 
Dundonald These handsome old hulks, some of them 
used as reformatories, some of them as training-ships for 
boys who have been rescued from poverty, and one 
large group as a fever and small-pox hospital, are very 
frequent between Erith and Northfleet, and greatly in- 
crease the interest of a voyage down the Thames. Off 
Greenhithe the Arethusa and the Chichester he moored, 
as well as the Worcester^ which serves as a training col- 
lege for the mercantile marine service ; at Gray's Thur- 
rock, on the opposite side of the river, lie the Exmouth 
and the Shaftesbury, which fulfil the purpose of reforma- 
tory training ships. 
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At the end of Erith Reach — a feature of which is 
Belvedere House, the Royal Alfred Asylum for Decayed 
Seamen — the good-looking town of Erith faces the river 
just above Purfleet, half-surrounded in the summer 
months by a fleet of small yachts at anchor ; and, just 
below the Rivers Cray and Darent make a clear fork of 
shining water, meet together and flow as one stream into 
the Thames. " Long Reach " Tavern, a quaint, solitary 
place, once much frequented in the old prize-fighting, 
cockfighting days, by persons who are usually spoken of 
as belonging to " the sporting fraternity," stands on the 
flat muddy ground of this estuary of the conjoined 
rivers ; and from this point the River Thames bends in- 
lands towards Dartford» again taking a new direction at 
Ingress Abbey, where Alderman Harmer once lived, in 
a house built out of the stones of old London Bridge. 

Around Ingress Abbey lies the town of Green- 
hithe, another yachting station, with forty feet of water 
at the end of tiie pier at low tide. Stone Church, said 
to have been designed by the architect of Westminster 
Abbey, and beautiful and elaborate enough in some 
parts to suggest close kinship with that great edifice, 
stands on a proud eminence above the town, and is 
visible for miles around 

At Greenhithe the cement works commence, and ex- 
tend themselves to Northfleet, which is a town perpetu- 
ally enveloped in a cloud of white smoke, floating over 
the river in great wreaths, so that Tilbury and Graves- 
end, lying only a brief distance away, are in some states 
of weather completely hidden from sight until North- 
fleet has been passed. 

To Tilbury now falls the glory of containing the 
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largest docks in the world. Here the greater part of 
the heavy traffic of the Thaxnes is arrested. "One 
thing hangs upon another/' remarked a writer some 
years ago, " and just as Tenterden Steeple is accountable 
for Goodwin Sandsi so the Suez Canal is responsible 
for the Albert Dock, and for those that are being made 
at Tilbury. The long, weight-carrying iron screws that 
are built to run through the canal are not adapted for 
the turnings and windings of Father Thames in the 
higher reaches, and so, after the fashion of Mahomet, 
the docks are now sliding down the river to the ships 
instead of the ships coming up the river to the docks." 

The docks at Tilbury are the property of the East 
and West India Docks Company, which forestalled com- 
petition by thus competing with itself. They were dug 
out of what had for centuries been a great muddy waste, 
and have a total water area of fifty-four acres. An army 
of nearly 3,000 labourers was employed on the excava- 
tions. Since they have been completed the largest 
vessels built are able to enter the gates with ease ; there 
are wharves and warehouses capable of accommodatii^ 
no inconsiderable portion of the entire trade of the 
Thames. Branch lines of railway run along the wharves, 
and are connected with each warehouse. The main 
dock is 1,800 feet long by 600 feet wide. The jetties 
surrounding the basins are forty-five feet wide. 

The proximity of this prodigious undertaking has 
driven away much of the solitariness which, for some 
centuries past, has hung around Tilbury Fort It is 
a rather mean-looking structure, and is only saved from 
insignificance by its great stone gateway, which is a 
sort of loftier Temple Bar. 
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It was in 1539, when three strange ships appeared 
in the Downs, "none knowing what they were, nor 
what they intended to do," that the idea of building a 
fort at Tilbury arose. Henry VIIL, alarmed at possi- 
bilities, built bulwarks and block-houses both at Til- 
bury and Gravesend. It is stated, on authority which 
is somewhat doubtful, that Queen Elizabeth reviewed 
her troops at this place when the realm was threatened 
by the Spanish Armada, and that here she declared 
that she thought it "foul scorn that the Pope or any 
other foreign prince should dare to interfere with her." 
On authority that is still more doubtful she is said to 
have slept in the one room over the great gateway. 
The statement that an Irish regiment, stationed here just 
before the abdication of James IL, crossed the river 
and burnt and pillaged Gravesend, but was afterwards 
defeated with great slaughter, is more authentic. The 
guns of Tilbury command the Lower Hope, and it 
would be impossible for an enemy's vessel, supposing it 
passed Sheerness, to sail as far as Northfleet without 
being badly mauled or sunk. General Gordon planned 
the fortifications at the south of the river, and travelled 
from bank to bank with that eager activity which marked 
his every actioa 

A roistering multitude once fluttered the people 
of the infant village of Tilbury, and rioted through 
the quiet place on the southern shore. The old his- 
torian grows quite haughty in his malice as he tells how 
"A rude rout of Rascals, under the leading of Wat 
Tyler, a taylor, who commanded in chief, with their 
grave ministers, John Ball, Jack Straw, a thresher. Jack 
Sheppard, of the Cotmdl of War, under the title of 
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King^s Men, and the servants of the Commonwealth of 
England, after ransacking and demolishing all the fair 
structures of the nobiUty and gentry of the Essex side, 
summoned K. Richard H. to give them a meeting, 
who accordingly, accompanied with most of his best 
councillors, took his barge and went to Gravesend, but 
seeing the rabble so ragged and rogue-like, a company 
of swabs, composed of the scum of the people, it was 
held no discretion for the King to venture his person 
among them, and so returned to the Tower from whence 
he came." 

Poor Richard let the "swabs" pass up the north 
side of the river, and he met them there with a gallantry 
which is a little unlike the conduct of the driveller who 
long afterwards fell from the throne which he had 
covered with dishonour. All the scene is dull and 
peaceful now. Gordon is gone from us, and bis 
name will pass, like that of the "swab" Tyler, into 
the quietude of the history-books. 

** So much carry the winds away.** 

At Tilbury Fort, Sheridan has laid the scene of the 
burlesque tragedy embodied in The Critic, the heroine 
of that piece being the Governor's daughter, who went 
mad in white satin, to the accompaniment of her faith- 
ful friend and companion, who considered it to be part 
of her duty to go out of her senses in white linen, as 
became the meaner condition of one who was paid to 
serve. 

And now, having passed the Gardens at Rosher- 
viUe, ingeniously constructed out of old chalk-pits, hav- 
ing seen Tilbury old and new, and having come to the 
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end of this portion of our journey by water, it is time 
for us to land at Gravesend, where Hogarth and his 
merry companions put up at " Mrs. Bramble's," and, it 
is probable, took shrimps and tea. Gravesend, let it 
be said at once, has lost some of its most pleasant fea- 
tures ; the two piers and many wharves have broken up 
the picturesque foreshore, and much buildii^ has de- 
tracted from its old appearance. Very dull and 
depressing is the entrance to the town, after passing 
those wonderfully grotesque baths which were built 
according to the sham Oriental taste popularised by 
George IV., whoi, as Praed says, was renowned 

"For building carriages and boats, 

And streets, and chapels, and pavilions. 
And regulating all the votes, 

And all the principles, of millions.** 

" The first gentleman of Europe," it may be confidently 
stated, never built a boat half so neat, smart-looking, 
and handsome as the yachts which, at the proper season, 
lie in the river in front of those sham Oriental baths 
mentioned above. At Gravesend are to be seen assem- 
bled the finest yachts which frequent the Thames, ves- 
sels, some of them, with twelve or fourteen stout sailors 
to man them, and as clean and smart-looking as any- 
thing to be seen within the whole compass of the seas. 
As becomes one of the oldest ports in the kingdom, 
Gravesend — it was called Gravesham in the Domesday 
Book — ^is still a town of narrow streets, of quaint shops 
and houses, of old-fashioned inns and close courts and 
alleys. The face which it turns to the river is like that 
of a battered old sailor — scarred, sun-beaten, weather- 
w 
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«oni» but plosaol and honest withal; but, like all other 
tovnn aloof the Thames^ it is giuwiiig, and the newer 
parts d om in ate die old. Far as it is removed from 
the sea, there is a fine salt-water savour about Graves- 
end, and it has also the rrmmmmdaticm oi being sita- 
ated in a fdeasant ooontry, for, after ascendii^ its steep 
streets and threading here and there a leafy lane, there 
bursts upon the sight a gkmoos stretch of agricultural 
land, beautifully uneven, with hiUs of gentle slope, and 
occasional patches of woodland and garden and copse. 

Of the history oi Gravcsend there is little that need 
be said James IL lived here, as Lord High Admiral, 
when he was Duke of York, and escaped hence in a 
girl's clothes when he was flying from his enemies. At 
Windmill Hill, at the back of the town, now almost 
covered with houses— once stood the beacon, the light- 
ing of which was a call to arms. From here a magnifi- 
cent view of the river is unfolded Aymer de Valence, 
one of the heroes of Thackera/s boyhood, and of many 
thousands of other boys of his period, fotmded and en- 
dowed a church just outside Gravesend when Edward 
II. was king. In 1780 five thousand soldiers were 
marched here to make a sham attack on Tilbury Fort, 
and were handsomely refreshed, at the expense vf the 
General t when they had energetically stormed that forti- 
fication with blank cartridge. About that time, or a 
little later, there was a great scheme to make a ttmnel 
under the Thames, between the town and the fort, which 
scheme ended in nothing but the formation of a com- 
pany which appears to have spent fifteen or sixteen 
thousand pounds to no purpose. 

It is at Gravesend that whitebait is now caught in 
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most profusioa The boatmen pursue the dainty little 
fish in small open boats, and take it in long, peak- 
shaped nets, very small of mesh and delicate of work- 
manship. Whitebait first became celebrated in con- 
nection with the British Parliament towards the end 
of the eighteenth century, when Sir Robert Preston, 
member for Dover, was in the habit of asking his friend, 
Mr. Rose, Secretary of the Treasury, to dine with him 
at Dagenham when the session closed. Whitebait must 
have been had at Dagenham in plenty, and Mr. Rose 
made favourable report of it to Mr. Pitt; so it came 
about that the Premier was invited to try the whitebait 
for himself. Then it was that an annual Ministerial 
dinner was organised, the scene of the whitebait ban- 
quets changing from Dagenham to Greenwich, with an 
occasional diimer at Blackwall. " Yesterday," says the 
Morning Post of September loth, 1835, "the Cabinet 
Ministers went down the river in the Ordnance Barges 
to Blackwall, to the 'West India' Tavern, to partake 
of their annual fish dinner. Covers were laid for thirty- 
five." The Ministerial whitebait dinner has, hke many 
another old custom, become merely a recollection of the 
elderly Parliamentariaa 

The whitebait itself has been almost as much the 
subject of discussion as the origin of salmon. Is it the 
young of herring, or of sprats, or of fish of many varie- 
ties ? The question would seem easy enough to answer, 
though it can scarcely be said to have been finally an- 
swered even now. The one thing really certain about 
whitebait is that it b a very dainty fish, equally good 
whether white or " devilled," as grateful to the palate 
whether fried in flour or broiled with a little cayenne. 
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Scientific opinion, after once appearing to be convinced 
that whitebait is young shad, now inclines to the convic- 
tion that it is the yoting of a variety of species. The 
whitebait itself, however, seems to conspire in the con- 
ceahnent of its identity. Kept in captivity on one occa- 
sion it will turn into herring; kept in captivity on 
another, it becomes the common sprat. Some specimens, 
indeed, have been known to assert themselves as pipe- 
fish, gobies, and stickleback, so that, though the white- 
bait fishermen resolutely assert the individuality of the 
species, it will perhaps be on the whole more safe to 
take sides with the men of science — and the accom- 
plished cook. 

There is, from some points of view, no more inter- 
esting spot on the Thames than Gravesend Reach. 
Here, after narrowing for a portion of its distance, the 
river spreads out again, and proceeds on a perfectly 
straight course to Cliffe Creek. Gravesend Reach is 
three miles and a half in lengtli, and is usually more 
populous with shipping than any other point be- 
tween the Nore Light Ship and the Pool All out- 
ward bound ships must take their pilots on board 
at Gravesend, and so it frequently occurs that here 
the last farewells are said and the last kisses are 
given. In the Reach, vessels wait for the changing 
of the tide, so that at one period of the day it 
is full of ships with their sails furled, and, at another, 
of vessels newly spreading their canvas to the wind. 
Gravesend Reach, where David Copperfield said adieu 
to Mr. Peggotty and Mrs. Gummidge, where little EmHy 
waved her last farewell, where we lost sight of Mr, 
Micawber and the twins, where so many tears must have 
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been shed, and so many hearts have seemed to be 
broken! What a ceaseless current of commerce flows 
through it, inward to the mightiest of European cities, 
outward to every country that the sun shines on. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

GRAVESEND TO THE NORE. 

I>islmwis.—Gnves6nd to Yantlet Creek is) miles. 

Yantlet Cceek to the Noce ^ ^ ^ i milec (nantkel). 

At Gravesend the pilot goes out with his smart cutter. 
He is a comfortable man, with a healthy air of authority, 
and there is something in the very roll of his voice that 
speaks of riches and monopoly. The Guild of Pilots 
keep their business very much to themselves. It would 
be hard to find one of them who is not exceedingly well 
to do, and any accidents that may happen do nothing to 
diminish a pilot's means. If on some dark and foggy 
night he makes a mistake, as some great ship gropes bsr 
way down the misty reach, it matters little to him ; for 
even if he cuts down the ship, and drowns the whole 
crew, he can make himself perfectly easy. His money 
is settled on his wife, and the cleverest lawyer in the 
world could not wring anything in the way of composi- 
tion out of him. 

The watermen — ^no longer ** jolly,*' and seldom 
"young" — still ply in their flitting wherries, but the 
glory of the trade is departed. Long ago the tilt- 
boats left for London Bridge with every tide bearing 
their loads of passengers ; the smart excursion steamers 
of to-day are independent of the tide, and their pas- 
sengers would scorn the idea of making the trip in a 
sailing-boat 

The sternest rules were made for the guidance of the 
watermea There is one curious order made by the 

34a 
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Court of Rulers, Auditors, and Assistants of the Com- 
pany of Watermen, forbidding any indecent behaviour 
or expression towards their fare, or whilst plying or row- 
ing on the river. It runs thus : — 

*< Whereas, several watermen, lightermen, and the apprentices 
of such, whilst they are rowing, working upon the River Thames, 
and at their several respective places of resort, or plying places, 
between Gravesend and Windsor, do often use immoderate, ob* 
scene, and lewd expressions towards passengers, and to each 
other, as are offensive to all sober persons, and tend extremely to 
the corruption and debauchery of youth. For prevention there- 
fore of such ill-practices for the future, it is hereby declared and 
ordained by the Court aforesaid. That if any waterman or lighter- 
man, after the x6th day of October, 1701, shall upon the said 
river, or at any place of their resort, as aforesaid, be guilty of 
using any such lewd expressions, and be thereof duly convicted 
by one or more witness or witnesses, or by confession of the 
offender before the Rulers of this Company, he shall forfeit and 
pay for every such offence the sum of 2S. 6d. And if any water- 
man's or lighterman's apprentice shall herein ofiend, the master 
or mistress of every such offender (the offender being duly con- 
victed as aforesaid) shall forfeit andj)ay .the like sum of zs, 6d., 
and in case of refusal the offender shall suffer correction, as the 
Rulers of this Company shall in their discretion think fit and 
necessary ; which said forfeitures (when paid) shall be appUed to 
the use of the poor, aged, decayed, and maimed members of the 
Company, their widows and children." 

This enactment is two hundred years old, and lasts 
up to this day. The wherries were regulated with equal 
strictness. No boat was allowed to take more than 
seven passengers at a time, and the sum of 2s. 6d. 
was charged on each passenger embarked over that 
number. 

The regulations as to fares and fines are all very 
curious, and a glance at the droll bye-laws of the Water- 
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men's Company seems to lift a curious veil between us 
and a dead society. Here is one terrible code of 
punishments :*— * 

£, 8. d. 

Private watermen reviling passengers 020 

Swearing or cursing • 020 

Towing a boat while carrying a passenger ... o 2 6 

Plying when his boat is not at the stairs ... o 5 o 

Working with a wrong number o 10 o 

Marrying in apprenticeship xo o o 

Refusing to carry a fare 026 

Bum-boats selling goods before sunrising and after sim- 
setting are severely dealt with- For the first offence the 
boat forfeits 40s., and for every succeeding offence £/^ 

The fares made for the year 1785 were easy enough. 
From London to Gravesend the figure itequired was six 
shillings, and the other fares were proportionately 
reasonable. Thus quiet City men ran down from 
London Bridge on one tide and retiuned on the next» 
but the tilt-boat is now as extinct as the caraveL 

North of Tilbury, and away to the eastward along 
the Essex shore, stretches a strange, level coimtry netted 
with winding streams As the tide runs out, the little 
ditches send down runnels of clear water. Charles 
Dickens was always fascinated by this region; but, 
strangely enough, his works have given everybody a 
false impression of the whole marsh country. People 
think of slime, and darkness, and poisonous exhalations, 
and an atmosphere of horror and crime. They think of 
the faces of hunted convicts and the grim night scenes 
in which Joe Gargery and his pet took part ; but at cer- 
tain times of the year the marshes are really cheerful — 
the clear streams glitter in the morning sun, and the 
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larks siog their hearts out h^h up in the air. When 
the tide flows, the river slips into the channels, and the 
tiny runnels of spring water are driven back to their 
sources ; the ditches All and overflow ; the fishes, in many 
cases, catch their prey within a yard of where the cattle 
are feeding ; and the grass becomes impregnated by the 
tide. It is this daily advance of the brackish flood that 
makes the marshes so valuable as grazing grounds. The 
cattle eagerly tear at the salty grass, and its nutritive 
qualities are so great that it is sometimes found that a 
whole herd turned out on the marshes within a week 
or two weigh on the average half a stone more than they 
did when they first fed on the saltings. In winter, 
truly, the marshes are bleak and inhospitable; but in 
the soft, rich mud of the ditches the wild-fowl swarm, 
and the sportsmen have good times when the weather 
is frosty. 

There are many men in London who count Benfieet 
Station as the entrance to Paradise ; and it is a pleasant 
sight to see the shooters dispersing on a brisk, frosty 
morning. Below Canvey Island, and over the immense 
flats of that dismal place, the heaviest bags can be 
made with a big duck-gua Most of the yachts on 
the river have a punt with the orthodox engine of 
destruction attached. There is something murderous 
and commercial about the duck-gim. To get up to a 
flock of birds needs a certain cunning and skill, which 
almost rise to the dignity of a fine art, and the ex- 
citement is amongst the keenest forms of pleasure that 
sport can give ; but when the black, screaming flock has 
risen, and the boom of the huge gun has sent the echoes 
flying, then the sight of destruction, struggling, and 
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suffering is apt to pain the sentimentalist An hour's 
wander with a small gun — an hour that will bring its 
couple of brace of birds — offers the more artistic form of 
sport 

The shooting country is hardly broken between 
Benfleet and the Blackwater. Everywhere the eye 
travels over dark ditches, speckled flats, and stray groups 
of birds. At times the ground seems to be covered 
by a struggling army» whereof the squadrons perform 
strange evolutions. Then the wary gunner, watching 
with his glass from afar off, knows that the troops are on 
the feed, and takes his measures accordingly. 

Take an ordinary wherry, and an hour's sail from 
Gravesend brings you into a foreign colony. Clustered 
thick in the sheltered haven of the river lies a fleet of 
vessels, strange in build, startling in colour, outlandish in 
rig. Their bulgii^ bows are like the breasts of some 
Titanic womea The low sweep of their bulwark makes 
it astonishing that they can ewer go to sea withott being 
swept, even when the enormous boards are hung in posi- 
tion to keep out the rush of water and to stiffen the 
vessel Quiet, good-humoured men lounge on the spot- 
less decks of these ships, and address you in broken 
English or in a strange tongue. As you walk, you hear 
the sound of wallowing, and when you look into the gulf 
of the hold you see a strax^e, weltering mass of snaky- 
brown things of which the aspect makes an un- 
accustomed man shudder. Tons of eels welter in these 
watery caverns, and the landsman sees with astonish- 
ment that the sides of the vessel are thickly perforated 
to allow the rush of the sea, and that each ship is neither 
more or less than a huge floating sieve. In quiet ponds 
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in Holland this harvest of eels is raised, and the vessels 
go to this point in all weathers. If they sailed past 
Gravesend, not one fish of their cargo would survive ; so 
they remain at the bend where the water is salt, and the 
Thames flows through and through their holds until the 
last consignment has gone to Billingsgate. Then the 
quaint vessels warp themselves out of the haven. With 
their slow, blundering appearance they always seem as if 
they must come to mischief, yet somehow or other the 
quiet, phlegmatic Dutchmen make their queer craft do 
exactly what they wish. These fellows are not fond of 
the English fishermen, and a fight between the nationali- 
ties sometimes enlivens the dreary monotony of the 
haven ; but to anyone who boards their ship in a polite 
manner, and shows signs of good breeding, they are 
most complacent, and one learns to like their grim 
simplicity. 

The river widens sharply out to the eastward of 
Thames Havea On the south the Kentish Marshes 
stretch from the bluff of the Lower Hope to St. James's, 
and deep creeks run away southward towards Cooling, 
Halston, and Hoo St Mary. It is very diflftcult to 
traverse this huge flat without a guide who knows the 
place pretty well Men who have shot over the country 
winter after winter sometimes miss the exact spot at 
which a ditch may be crossed, and are kept wandering 
for an hour at a time before they can extricate them- 
selves from the labyrinth of deep, muddy channels. 
Like the Essex Marshes the Cli£Fe M^sh, the Halston 
Marsh, the St Mary Marsh, and the rest, are the delight 
of wild-fowl shooters. A dingey can traverse most of 
the creeks for some distance, and birds may be got in 
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hard weather without adventuring amongst the swamps, 
where a slip would produce the most unpleasant conse- 
quences. Like the Essex Marshes, too, this peninsula, 
which lies between the Medway and the Thames, is 
very beautiful in the summer for those who have learned 
the true sentiment of the country. Rank and luxuriant 
life spreads everywhere, and although sauntering is not 
a very pleasant employment, owing to the difficulty of 
negotiating the ridges between the ditches, yet the blaze 
of colour, and the jargon of song go on, and very pleas- 
ing thoughts come over the mind At Yantlet Creek, one 
of the many which intersect this district, we reach the 
boundary of the authority of the Thames Conservancy, 
which extends from this point to little Cricklade in far 
away Wiltshire. 

Canvey Island, on the other side of the estuary, is a 
place of great interest. At high tide a boat will travel 
easily up to the sea-wall, which rears itself like a strong 
fortification at the innermost edge of the saltings. The 
wall is overgrown with sea-weed, and the very steps by 
which one gains the Coastguard Station are slippery with 
sea-grass. Inside the wall the stretch of the island lies, 
as it were, in a great basin. Com waves, bright 
meadows shine in the summer, and marshy streams creep 
slowly into the channels that cut the weird place away 
from the mainland A wild and forbidding place is 
Canvey Island The strong sea-wall is gruesome with 
its shaggy wreaths of trailing weed The inner side is 
well covered with coarse grass, and from thence away 
to the northward a flat of somewhat repulsive aspect runs 
as far as Benfleet The island has a peculiar populatioa 
The coastguards' hamlet Ues dose to the wall, and the 
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men are ordinary sailors ; but in the villages of Canvey, 
Knightswick, Panhole, and Lovis there is a scant popu- 
lation of people who have their own ways, their own 
traditions, and their own methods of regarding a 
stranger. They are singularly hospitable;, for free- 
handed sportsmen find the island a happy hunting 
ground, and the people expect and give kindness. The 
one little inn by the coastguard station is, perhaps, the 
quaintest in all Essex. Memories of smugglers, of des- 
perate water thieves, of old collier sailors seem to hang 
about its low walls. No one need expect comfort there, 
but the keeper purveys for all comers with a rude hospi- 
tality which is amusing. On the Fobbing side of the 
island the ditches are very deep, and the sides soft and 
treacherous. Once a bird is shot there it is very difficult 
to recover it. All the dogs kept on the island have a 
singularly business-like air, but no one would care to let 
a valuable dog follow his game down these steep, gluey, 
ramparts. To the east, however, the saltings stretch far 
towards Canvey Point ; and it is not only safe, but abso- 
lutely pleasant to walk over them before the tide creeps 
through the rough herbage. 

Hardly a shore-bird known in the British Islands 
fails to visit Canvey. Looking through a telescope from 
Benfleet Station, it is easy to pick out the flocks as they 
consort in their different communities, and squat among 
the mud, or pick their way carefully through the twining 
grass. At one time, on a frosty morning, it is possible 
to see dotterels, plovers, redshanks, gulls, and pipers, all 
busy on the eastern flats ; while to the west the cunning 
curlews dodge on the slippery banks of the Fobbing 
ditches. The foreshore is perfectly free to strangers ; 
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although one proprietor in the island once ventured to 
dispute the fact A private grant of the shore was made 
two hundred years ago, and below the sea-wall no visitor 
can be considered as a trespasser, while a boat may bring 
up anywhere in the channel 

The sea-wind comes with sharp, stirrii^ breath after 
we pass the long spit that shoots out from the weird 
island ; the river is still yellow, but when the breezes 
set the foam dancing the crests of the waves are of pure 
white. In the reach at Erith there is sometimes a heavy 
roll that travels as swiftly and as high as the jumping 
seas of the Channel, but the curling crests of the waves 
are yellow, and they hint at foulness beneath. All 
changes when the estuary fairly Breaks open to receive 
the unchecked wash of the tide, and it is exhilaratii^ to 
sweep over the fuU-bosomed river that swells as though 
it would fain topple across the low rampart of the 
Kentish Marshes and flood all the sluggish runlets. 

On the southerly shore there are few buildings which 
have any interest, but on the Essex bluifs there are 
many places worth going ashore to see The low hills 
command a fine outlook to the southward, and every 
sahent point has been selected at one time or another for 
building purposes. Looking northward from the dull 
level of Canvey Island, one sees a strong tower that 
forms a central mark in a pretty landscape. At first 
sight the building looks firm and uninjured, but when 
you climb the bosky hillocks upon which it stands, and 
approach within a hundred yards, you find that the 
imposing shell is but a ruin after all This is Hadleigh 
Castle, which is said to have been built by the proud 
favourite Hubert de Burgh. Six centuries, with frost, 
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and fire, and snow, have spent their wearing influence on 
the stately ruin. Where once the mad Earl of Kent 
held high revel the owl makes her nest and the garrulous 
jackdaws flutter and babble. 

; "Tis said the lion and the lizard keep 

Their court where Jamshyd gloried and drank deep.'* 

The old story holds true alike on the Essex hills and 
on the plains of Persia. Where Hubert de Burgh 
gloried and drank deep the wild birds harbour and the 
moaning winds pour unchecked through the desolate 
towers. Hadleigh Castle could only have been built by 
a man who took long views of life, and who felt his hold 
on his place in life very secure. Even now, though the 
towers are hollow^ and the g^ass makes the battlements 
shaggy, the castle has an air of grim strength, of stead- 
fast power, that give pause to the mind All round the 
grey walls the birds flutter in changing flocks. Far 
down the slope the river rolls and the ships glide with- 
out ceasing, while the trees rustle and the grass gleams 
as the breeze flies over. Elizabeth came here, as did her 
savage father before her. Generations of ladies, gay 
and courtly knights, met in their turn within those tre- 
mendous walls, and now the curious traveller may 
wander unchecked amid the remnants of magnificence. 
Let no one who sails on the Lower River miss seeing 
Hadleigh Castle, for it is a worthy example, all mutilated 
and imperfect as it stands, of a noble sdiool of architec- 
ture ; and there are no ruins of a finer and grander type 
even of the storied banks of the msmy-memoried Rhine. 

To the north of Canvey Point lies the village of 
Leigh» which may be called the Yarmouth of shrimpers. 
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The bulk of the village lies dose to the water's edge, but 
the church, with its picturesque tower, crowns the top of 
the hill, and forms a conspicuous landmark. 

As we move eastward a strange serpentine shape 
rises out of the water. At first it is like a cloud, then it 
takes on the appearance of a huge centipede with an 
abnormal number of feelers and a blunt, homed head. 
That is Southend Pier, which strikes for a mile and more 
over the mud-flats. The lighthouse rounds off the end 
of this odd structure with a somewhat dignified sugges- 
tion of solidity, but the long, straggling chain, alas! 
looks as if it were all unfit to stand the fierce rush of 
the North Sea. 

The town straggles down a brief, steep bank of clay, 
and spreads itself over a fine level It has all the out- 
ward appearance of a southern watering-place ; the bath- 
ing machines stand along the low sea-wall, the boats 
repose on the beath, and the strollers wander along the 
promenade or over the very narrow border of sand. The 
old town is quaint and pretty, and the new town is 
flashily handsome. London has set its mark deeply 
everywhere, and everything tells of city influence. 
Southend is a lesser Ramsgate, and, in its way, it 
is a very fair imitation of that other dependency of 
Cockaigne. 

When the tide flows, the scene is really pretty. The 
suggestive flat is so very, very level that the first rush 
of the tidal wave sends foaming streams careering among 
the winding hollows and pools. Like magic the van- 
guard of the sea gains the limit, and soon the wide 
sweep from Southend to Canvey becomes a shallow, 
dimpled lake. The sense of depth is wanting, but if 
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THE NORE LIGHTSHIP. 

From a photograph by R. W. Thomas, CntAPSioe EC. 
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you only look at the surface, then you may take it 
for granted that you are on the border of a very noble 
bay. As the tide gains, the httle yachts rise from 
their bed of mud and curtsey at their moorings, the 
fishing-boats gUde in, and the curve of the beach is 
full of animation. 




z^U E 2 i L, 
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QRAVISCND TO THB NOME. 

From much experience we can say that, in winter- 
time, the pier offers very inspiriting views. The waves 
fly. hard over the sands in heavy weather, and their 
eager rush breaks them into short combers that strike 
the piles and set the timbers quivering. Sometimes 
the spray drives high, and at night the roaring darkness 
is as wild as the clamorous mystery that meets you as 
you gaze seawards from the cliffs of Bamborough or the 
wind-swept marshes of Southwold. 
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pure and dean, and there are few signs of that dubious 
compound which makes the Southend flat a place of 
fear. 

The fortifications now extend far beyond the town, 
and, together with those at Shoeburyness on the other 
side, form a defence that should make the passage of 
the Thames altogether impossible to a foreign foe. 

From Sheemess at night may be seen a winking 
light out at sea — ^it marks the Nore light-ship, the most 
loved of any of the beacon ships round our coast. This 
light is one of the marks that Englishmen think of 
wherever they may be on the surface of the globe. 
Not a passenger steamer goes past that light without a 
tremor of excitement ruiming through all who are on 
board of her. It seems as though there were magic in the 
name, and whether for the sailor coming from the East 
Indies, or from round the Horn, or the coasters who 
have merely run down from the Tyne, the words, ''Here 
we are, abreast the Nore ! " have a sound that acts like 
a charm. But it has a stronger association than that 
of sentiment, for it is the doyen of all our Ught-ship& 
It was in 1730 that the first beacon was moored at 
the Nore to show the way to sailormen into the home 
channel 

At the Nore, then, our voyage down the Thames 
closes. The view opens out and the line of shore is 
distant and faint; our river has merged into the sea. 
The great ships pass in and out of the estuary in per- 
petual procession, bearing burdens which represent the 
wealth and prosperity of our country. The river of 
beauty and pleasure has become staid and business-like ; 
it has acquired a dignity that is almost majestic ; it is 
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the thoroughfare to the mightiest dty of the world— 
the heart of an Empire that has never been equalled in 
the history of the world. 
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APPENDIX. 

BYB-LAWS FOR THE REGULATION OP THE 
RIVER THAMES. 

Feom Ciicklade to Yantlet Creek the Thames is under the juris- 
diction of the Consenrators of the River Thames, who, in exercise 
of the powers vested in them by the Thames Conservancy Act of 
1894, have made bye-laws for the government and good order of 
the river. For the guidance of users of the river for pleasure— 
boating, angling, etc. — ^we append a summaxy of the bye-laws that 
speciauy affect them. They are dated 1898. 

It shoM b$ noted that ths txpn$sion "stum vissti" inchuUs tmy 
V9ssd fraptUid by machinefy, and " steam launch " indndes My vessel pro- 
pelled ey steam, eleetricity, or other meehankal power, 

Bye-law8 referring to Steering and Sailing. 

45. If a sailing vessel and a steam vessel are proceeding in such a 
direction as to involve risk of collision the steam vessel shall keep 
out of the way of the sailing vessel. 

46. When two steam vessels or launches proceeding in opposite 
directions are approaching each other so as to involve nsk of 
collision they shall pass port side to port side. 

48. Steam vessels and launches crossing from one side of the 
river towards the other shall keep out of the way of vessels navi- 
gating up and down the river. 

49. Every steam vessel and launch when approaching another 
vessd so as to involve risk of collision shall slacken her speed 
and shall stop and reverse if necessary. 

50. Steam vessels and -latmches navij^ting against the stream 
above Richmond Lock shall ease and u necessary stop to allow 
vessels coming down with the stream to pass clear particularly when 
rounding points or sharp bends in the river. 

51. Steam launches navigating above Richmond Lock shall when 
the channel or depth of water permits be navigated in mid-river. 

52. Every vessel overtaking another vessel shall keep out of the 
way of the overtaken vessel which latter vessel shall keep her 
course. 

Uglits required above Teddington L.ock« 

54. Every steam vessel and steam launch shall when navigating 
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in or abore Taddington Lock cany and exhibit tbe following lights 

and no other: — 

(a) On or before the foremast or if there be no foremast on the 
funnel or on a staff at the bow in either case at a height above 
the hull of not less than four feet a bright white light which 
light shall in the case of a steam launch registered under the 
provisions of the Thames Conservancy Act 1894 be behind a 
glass shade or slide upon which the registered number of such 
steam launch shall be legibly and conspicuously painted in 
black figures. 

id) On the starboard side a green light. 
c) On the port side a red light. 
d) Every such light shall be of such a character as to be visible 
at a distance of at least one mile. 

Bye-law« affecting the Towing: Path. 

c6. No person shall in such a way as to interfere with the navi- 
gation or towing unload on the bank or towing path of the river 
any sand gravel timber or other material or place any rubbish cart 
or other article or thing upon such bank or towing path. 

57. No person other than the occupier of land adjoininff the tow- 
ing path shall allow cattle to pasture on the towing path and no 
person shall ride or drive any horse thereon except when towing a 
vessel or drive any cart wagon or other vehicle over or upon any 
part of the towing path unless there be a public right of way for 
such cart wagon or other vehicle. 

58. No person shall remove any stone clay or other material from 
the banks weirs tumbling bays towing paths lands or other works 
of the Conservators. 

59. No vessel shall be moored to or placed in front of the tow- 
ing path so as to cause an obstruction to or interference with either 
the navigation or the use of the towing path. 

Bye-law8 as to Locks, Mooring:, and Towing:. 

60. The navigable part of the channel of the river above Rich- 
mond Lock shall at all times be kept clear for the passage of vessels 
navigated thereon and no vessel snail be stopped in the navigable 
part of the said channel so as to impede or obstruct the free and 
clear passage of any other vessel and no ryepeck or punt pole shall 
be left fixed in any part of the bed of the nver. 

62. No vessel shall enter any lock unless there be sufiicient water 
to float and carry such vessel through such lock and the channel 
or cut leading to or from the same and no vessel shall stop in anv 
lock longer wan is necessary for the filling or emptying the lock 
and passage through the same. 

63. If any vessel shall have passed through any lock and the toll 
for the passage theieof shall not have been duly paid such toll 
may be demanded and taken at any other lock through which such 
vessel is to pass before the same be permitted to proceed. 
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64. The pasBage of vesaels through locks shall be regulated by 
the lock keepers in accordance with the directions giren from time 
to time by tne Conservators. 

65. No vessel shall enter any lock with sail up nor hoist any 
sail during the time it continues in the lock. 

67. When any vessel is stopped between the towing path and the 
navigable channel the mast or towing mast or the faxmel (if any) 
shall be lowered so as to permit the towing lines of any othier 
vessel to pass without obstmction. 

68. No person shall without the consent of the ferryman first ob- 
tained take away or use any ferry boat or any pole or tackle 
belonging to such ferry. 

69. No person employed on board any vessel shall without actual 
necessity place or hold a oole or boat hook against any bank or 
towing path or works on tne river so as to injure or damage the 



7a. No person without the previous consent of the lock keeper 
shall use interefere or meddle with the gear at any lock or weir or 
with any sluice belonging to the Conservators. 

73. No vessel shall be towed ui>on the river from the bank other- 
wise than from a mast of sufficient heif^t to protect the banks 
gate's and woiks from injury by the towing line except in places 
where the strength of the stream renders it necessary uiat the line 
should be brought down to the vessel and made fast. 

Bye-law8 as to Sanitation, Batliing» etc 

j6. No sewaffe or any other offensive or injurious matter whether 
solid or fluid shall be allowed to pass or be put or thrown into 
the river from any vessel on the river above Teddington Lock. 

77. Every houseboat and steam launch used on the river above 
Teddington Lock shall be provided with such sanitaxy appliances 
as shaU have been approved by the Conservators or their duly 
authorised officer and no certificate of registration shall be granted 
to the owner of any such vessel who does not show upon the form 
to be furnished to the Conservators when applying for the registra- 
tion of such vessel that a satisfactory method exists thereon for 
the disposal of the sewage and other refuse. 

80. No person shall while using or while in upon or about the 
river or the banks or towing paths thereof qi any land of the Con- 
servators do or cause or incite any other person to do any of the 
acts specified in the following sub-sections of this bye-law. 
(i) Commit any offence against decency or be otherwise disorderly, 
(a) Bathe without proper bathing dress or drawers. 
(3) Bathe or prepare to bathe between the hours of eight in the 
morning and nine in the evening during the months of June 
July and August or during the remaining months in the year 
between the hours of eight in the morning and eight in the 
evening except at bathing places authorised by the Conservators 
and except in the river above Molesey Lock when wearing 
rowing costume. 
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(4) Bathe or prapaie to bathe at any place where or between any 
hours when Dathing is for the time being prohibited by the 
Conservators. 

(5) Do any act which may cause danger to any person or property 

or occasion a nuisance obstruction or annoyance to the public 
or to any person. 

(6) Cast or throw into or upon or place or cause or suffer to fall 
or flow into or upon any of the places specified in this bye-law 
anj sewage rubbish or other onensive or injurious matter or 
thing. 

(7) Destroy or injure any flowering or other plant or any shrub 
vegetation tree wood or underwood. 

(8) Light maintain throw down place or leave any fire or any 
flaming smouldering or burning substance or any matter or 
thing in any place where iht same may cause danger or damage 
to property of any kind or annoyance to any person. 

(9) Kill injure tsJce catch or trap or attempt to kill injure take 

catch or trap any animal or bird or the young of any animal 

or bird. 
lio) Take destroy search for or disturb the nest of any bird. 
(11) Destroy injure disturb or take out of or remove from the nest 

whether permanentlv or temporarily the egg of any bird, 
(la) Move injure or deface any notice notice-board work or thing 

whatsoever the property or in charge of the Conservators or 

set up by them or with their consent. 
(13) Do any act injuriously affecting the safety or amenity of the 

river. 

82. No houseboat or steam launch shall lie or loiter in any part 
of the river from time to time marked off by the Conservators or de- 
fined by notice given by the Conservators or by notice-boards set 
up by them as being a part of the river in which no houseboat or 
steam launch shall lie or loiter. Provided always that nothing 
in this bye-law shall prevent any pleasure boat from remaining 
during any regatta boat race or procession or other special occasion 
at such place and for such length of time as may be sanctioned by 
^e Conservators or any of their officers. 

Bye-law8 as to Rei^idtration of Houseboats and 
Private Pleasure Boats. 

87. Every person applying to the Conservators for re^stration of 
a houseboat shall fumi^ to the Conservators in writing upon a 
form to be obtained at the office of the Conservators Victoria Em- 
bankment London E.C. or ^m such of the officers or servants of 
the Conservators as may be from time to time supplied with such 
forms correct information as to the particulars following :-- 
la) The length from head to stern A such houseboat. 
(d) The method of disposal of the sewage and other refuse in such 

houseboat. 
{c) The true name and usual residence of the owner thereof. 

(i) At the time of making such application for xegistration the 
X* 
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applicant shall £ay to the Conserraton the soma following : — 

{a) For a houseboat not exceeding thirty feet in length the sam 
of fiye pounds. 

(3) For a houseboat exceeding thirty feet in length the som ol 
fiye pounds and in addition thereto the further sum of two 
shillings for eveiy complete six inches of length by which 
such houseboat shall exceed thirty feet in length. 

{c) Houseboats kept stationary throughout the year and used only 
for purposes m connection with boating such as for dressing 
places or store rooms for boat's gear shaU pay /i is. annually 
in lieu of the pa^jrments fixed by articles (ai ( j) such reduced 
pajrment to be in the discretion of the Cfonservators. 

(d) Houseboats kept by tx>at owners and boat builders to be let 
for hire shall be exempt from payment of registration fees if 
neither let nor used during the year, 
(a) The Secretary may if he think fit before complying with 

any application for registration of a houseboat require such 

houseboat to be measured by such person in the employment of 

the Conservators as he ^all think fit. 

(3) Upon r^stration a number shall be appropriated by the 
Conservators to each houseboat and such number together with 
the length of such houseboat and the full name and address of 
the owner thereof and the date of registration shall be entered 
in the register. 

(4) Upon registration of a houseboat there shall be furnished 
to the person registering the same a certificate containing the 
name in full and the residence of the owner the register number 
and the date of such rmstration and such other particulars as 
the Conservators shall think fit. 

(5) The registration of any certificate for a houseboat shall 
become void immediately upon the expiration of twelve calendar 
months from the date of registration but may be renewed in the 
manner hereinafter mentioned. 

(6) Every houseboat registered under these bye-laws shall 
have leeibly and conspicuously painted upon each side thereof 
either ue register number or the name thereof subject to such 
conditions as the Conservators may require. 

88. Every person applying to the Conservators for registration 
of a private pleasure boat other than a houseboat or steam launch 
shall furnish to the Conservators in writing upon a form to be 
obtained as in bye-law 87 mentioned correct information as to the 
particulars following that is to say : — 

la) The true name and usual residence of the owner thereof. 
(^) The number of such private pleasure boats belonging to such 

owner. 
{c) The class to which each of such private pleasure boats belongs 
as for example skifi or sculling boat pair-oar four-oar ei|^t- 
oar canoe or punt or otherwise as the case may be. 
(i) At the time of miJdng such application for registration the 
applicant shall pay to the Conservators the sum of two shil- 
lings and sixpence for every boat to be registered. 
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(a) Upon ngifltration there thaU be appropriated by th# Con- 
teryators to the owner of e^erv such boat a number to be called 
the owner's number and fuch number shall be entered in the 
re^ster together with the date of registration and shall be appro- 
pnated to such person in respect of every such boat which snail 
be registered in his name. 

(3) Upon registration of every such boat there shall be fur- 
nished to the person registering the same a certificate containing 
the name in full and residence of the registered owner and iti 
owner's number and the date of such registration and such other 
particulars as the Conservators shall think fit. 

(4) The re^stration of and certificate for every such boat shall 
become void immediately upon the expiration of thirty-six caleu* 
dar months from the date of registration but may be renewed i\\ 
the manner hereinafter mentioned. 

(5) Every such boat shall have fixed in a conipicuuus pUi'fk 
inside such boat a plate with the registered number of the own^ 
such plate to be made in accordance with a pattern approved by 
the Conservators. 

Q3< Upon every transfer of the ownership of a pleasure boat 
registered under these bye-laws the transferor shall and the trai\ft« 
feree may forthwith give to the Conservators notice in writiixf 
of such transfer and the Conservators shall in either cane 
thereupon without charge ffrant to such transferee a fresh certiA* 
cate for the period for which the existing certificate shall be un- 
expired and shall cause his name and address to be inserted in 
the register in the place of those of the transferor and until such 
notice shall have been given the transferor shall for all the pur^ 
poses of the Thames Conservancy Act 1804 and of these bye-laws 
and of all other bye-laws rules orders and regulations of the Con- 
servators for the time being in force be deemed to be the owner 
of such pleasure boat. 

94. Notwithstanding anything contained in the preceding bye- 
laws relatins to registration the Conservators may if in the case of 
any particular pleasure boat they shall think fit by writing under 
the hand of their Secretary require or sanction the marking of any 
such boat in some manner difierent from that required under the 
foregoing bye-laws and in such case such boat shall be marked 
according to such writing. 

95. All names numbers or other distinctive marks or things by 
these bye-laws required to be placed or kept in upon or about way- 
pleasure boat shall be placed in a conspicuous position and if 
outside the boat above the water line and shall be xept and main- 
tained by the respective owners of every such boat in a pleanly 
and plainly distinguishable condition and to the satisfaction of the 
Conservators or their officers. 

(1) No person shall knowingly conceal or cause or sulEer to 
be concealed any name number or other distinctive mark upon 
or about any pleasure boat. 

(a) No person shall display or cause or sufiEer to be displayed 
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Upon or about any pleasure boat any number other than is re> 
quired by these bje-laws. 

(3) Eyery certificate of registration when issued shall be sub- 
ject to the condition that the owner or other person in charge of 
the vessel shall on demand either produce the certificate or Show 
the registration plate or owner's or vessel's number as the case 
ma;^ be to any officer of the Conservators to any Proctor of the 
University of Oxford any Marshal or officer acting under such 
Proctor any officer or constable of the Metropolitan Police and 
to any police officer or constable acting for any of the counties 
of Surrey Berks Wilts Gloucester Oxon Bucking[ham or Middlesex 
or the city of Oxford or any borough the police jurisdiction of 
which extends to any place upon the river. 

Tolls for Pleasure Boats. 

97. Persons in charge of pleasure boats passing through by or 
over any of the locks on the River Thames shall pay to the lock 
keepers or other persons authorised to receive tolls the following 
sums that is to say : — 

For every steam launch and passenger steamer ... is. 6d. 
Class I. For every sculling Doat pair-oared row- 
boat and skin and for every randan canoe 

punt and dingey 3d. 

Class 2. For every four-oared row-boat (othec 
than boats enumerated in Class i) and sidling 

boat 6d. 

Class 3. For every row-boat shallop over four 
oars (other than boats enumerated in Qasses 

I and 2 IS. od. 

For every houseboat under fifty feet in length ... is. 6d. 
For every houseboat over fifty feet in length ... 2s. 6d. 
The above charges to be for passing once through by or over 
a lock and returning on the same day. 

In lieu of the above tolls pleasure boats may be registered on 
payment to the Conservators of the undermentioned sums and shall 
m consideration of such payment pass the several locks free of any 
other charge from the ist day of January to the 31st day of De- 
cember in each year. Per annum. 
For every steam launch not exceeding thirty-five £ *• ^' 

feet in lengUi 500 

For every steam launch above thirty-five feet in 

length and not exceeding forty-five 7 10 o 

Ditto exceeding forty-five feet in length 10 o o 

For every row-boat of class i 200 

For every row-boat or sailing boat of class 2 ... 2 10 o 

For every row-boat of class 3 300 

For every houseboat not exceeding fifty feet in 

length 500 

Ditto exceeding fifty feet in length 7 10 o 
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la compoting tlM tolls every number lew than the entire 
nnmbert above stated is to be charged as the entire number. 

The plate with the registered number thereon is to be fastened 
on to the boat for which it is issued and is not transferable from 
one boat to another. 

Every vessel carried in or upon another vessel through by or over 
any lock will be charged as it separately navigated through by or 
over such lock to the extent of one-third of the above tolls. 

Penalty for Breach of Bye-laws. 

q8. Any person acting in contravention of any of these bye-laws 
shall for every such act be liable to a penalty not exceeding £io. 

PISHINQ. 

Thk more important of the bye-laws as to the regulation of the 
Fisheries of the Thames are as follow : — 

Modes and Instruments of Fishing:. 

5. No rod and line shall be used except when fished with either a 
natural or artificial bait in a proper manner and no person shall 
fish with more than two rods and lines at the same time. 

6. No person shall allow any rod and line or line to which any 
bait or hook natural or artificial is attached to be drawn or trailed 
from any vessel on the River Thames. 

7. No person shall fish for pike with any device or tackle that 
does not admit of the pike taken therewith being returned to the 
water without any serious injury. 

8. No Minnow net shall be used with a greater diameter than three 
feet in any part of the net. 

No Landing net shall be used with a greater diameter than two 
feet and a greater length than three feet from the ring and the 
end of the net nor with a mesh of less than one inch from knot to 
knot such measurements to be made when the net is wet. 

No Casting or Bait net shall be used exceeding twenty feet in 
circumference nor with a mesh of less than one-half inch from 
knot to knot nor with a sack or purse of more than six inches in 
depth when fully extended the measurements in each case to be made 
when the net is wet. 

9. The following nets and no other may be used by all persons for 
all fish : 

A Minnow net a Landing net and a Hand or Well net. 

10. The following nets shall only be used by the folk>wing persons 
and in the specified way : — 

A Landing net by a person angling or b]r an assistant to a person 

angling and as auxiliary to angling with a rod and line to land 

fish hooked on a line by the person fishing. 
A Minnow net by a person anghng or about to angle or his servant 

or agent for the purpose of providing Minnows for bait to be 

used for angling in the River Thames. 
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A Casting or Bait net may only be used by Assistant River Keepers 
in obtaining l>ait to be used by persons for angling in the River 
Thames. 

II. No night book night line nor fixed hook or line shall be used 
in the River Thames above London Bridge. 

15. No net in any part of the River Thames shall be fixed or at- 
tached to the soil or made stationary in any way and a net held by any 
persons or persons in a boat or boats that is or are moored or 
anchored shall be deemed to be a fixed net for the purpose of this 
bye-law. 

17. No spear gaff strokehaul hook or other instrument of a like 
nature or any oi&r device used in the manner such instruments are 
usually employed shall be used in any part of the River Thames. 
Provided tnat this bye-law shall not apply to any person using a 
gall as auxiliary to angling for pike with a rod and line. 

18. No person shall use any rod and line hook wbre snare or other 
device either alone or in connection with a rod and line or in any other 
way so as to take fish by means of foul hooking snatching or snar- 
ing in any part of the River Thames. 

Times In which the Taking: of PUh Is Prohibited. 

ao. No Salmon or Salmon-trout may be fished for taken or 
attempted to be taken in the River Thames between the ist day of 
September and the 31st day of March following both inclusive and no 
Trout or Char may be fished for taken or attempted to be taken in th« 
River Thames between the nth day of September and the 31st day 
of March following both inclusive. 

31. No Smelts may be fished for taken or attempted to be taken 
between the 35th day of March and the ayth day of July following 
both inclusive. 

32. No Lampems may be fished for taken or attempted to be taken 
between the xst day of April and the 34th day: of August following 
both inclusive. 

33. In that part of the River Thames as is situate above London 
Bridge no person shall fish with or use any rod and line between the 
15th day of March and the 15th day of June following both indusive 
except a rod and line for taking Trout and fished with an artificial fly 
or with a roinning or live bait. 

34. No nsh found in the part of the River Thames above London 
Bridge may be taken between the 15th day of March and the 15th day 
of June following both inclusive except Trout and Roach Dace 
Gudgeon Bleak and Minnows taken as herein provided as bait for 
Trout. 

35. No person shall fish for take or attempt to take by any means 
whatever in that part of the River Thames as lies above the City 
Stone at Staines nor from any vessel in that part of the River 
Thames as lies between the City Stone and London Bridge any fiah 
between the expiration of the first hour after sunset and the last hour 
before sunrise. 
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Places In which the Taking of PUh U Prohibited. 

36. The places hereinafter mentioned are places staked and marked 
out by the Conservators for the preservatk)n and incubatkm of the fish 
in the River Thames that is to sav :— 

Richmond— From Richmond Bridge upwards a distance of about 
700 yards in length or thereabouts to the building known as 
Bucdeugh House. 

Twickenham— From the upper end of the Lawn at Pope's Villa to 
the Island at Cross Deep a distance of 400 yards in length or 
thereabouts. 

Kingston— From Broom Hall Teddington through the Backwater 
(the Crowlock) up to the South*Westem Railway Bridge at Kings- 
ton a distance of 1,960 yards or thereabouts. 

Thames Ditton— From Long Ditton Ferry for 512 yards or there- 
abouts westwards. 

Hampton — From Molesey Lock to the upper end of the Lawn at 
Garrick Villa Hampton a distance of 1,514 yards or thereabouts. 

Sunbury— From the " Magpie " Inn for 683 yards or thereabouts 
. to the westward to Sunbury Weir. 

Walton — ^Walton Sale a length of 350 yards. 

Shepperton — ^The Upper Deep a distance of 240 yards. 

Shepperton — ^The Lower Deep a distance of 300 yards. 

Weybridee— From Shepperton Lock along the course of the River to 
the Weir a distance of about 830 yards or thereabouts. 

Chertsey — From a point 80 yards below the Bridge to the Weir a 
distance of 445 yards or thereabouts. 

Penton Hook — From the Weir round the Island and up to the Lock 
at Penton Hook being a distance of 1,150 yards or thereabouts. 

Staines — From a point below the Road Bridge Staines to the City 
Stone a distance of a 10 yards or thereabouts. 

37. In any of the above-mentioned places no person shall do or aid 
or assist in doing any of the foUowmg things : — 

(a) Take up remove injure or destroy any stake burr boat punt 
or any other thing placed for the purpose of impeding fishing 
or the protection of fish. 

(d) Disturb the said preserves or the fish therein or any spawning 
bed or place to which fish resort before during of after spawn- 
ing in any of the said preserves. 

(c) Fish for take or attempt to take fish in any of the said preserves 
by any mode whatsoever bxcbpt anouno with a rod and unb. 

Sizes of Ptoh. 

38. No fish of the species hereinafter mentioned shall be taken in or 
out of the River Thames or having been taken shall be had in 
possession of less than the following sizes and dimensions:— 

Pike or Jack Extreme length ... 18 inches. 

Perch 8 „ 

Chub „ ... 10 „ 

Roach , „ ... 7 „ 
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368 THE THAMES AND ITS STORY. 

EJACO ••• ••• ••• $f 99 

iSfirDd ••• cat ••• 9( 91 

Trout „ 

Grayling ^^ 

Bream ,1 

Carp „ M 

xeQCu ••• ••• ••• ff f| 

Rudd „ 

Gudgeon ,, 

Flounders »• „ 

Smelts »« ,» 

Lamperns » t» 

But this bye-law shall not apply— 
(a) To any person who takes any undersised fish accidentaUy and at 

once returns such fish alive to the water without injury ; 
(i) To any roach dace gudgeon bleak or minnows taken for use 
as bait provided that except for the poxposa of baiting eel baskets 
no person shall be entitled to have in his possession or under his 
control more than 50 of such fish for use as bait at any one time» 
or to take by himself his servants or agents more than 50 of such 
fish on any day. 
29. Any person who shall have in his possession on or near or adjoin- 
ing the River Thames any fish of less dimensions than those specified 
in th« last preceding bye-law shall be deemed to be guilty of an 
offence against such bye-law unless he prove to the satisfaction of 
the Court before which he is tried that he was lawfully in pos- 
session of such fish. 

Note.-»Permits are issued to anglers at an annual charge of los. 
to the following weirs :— 

Osncy, Sutton, Day*s» Crowmarsh, Cleeve (Upper), Goring, Caver- 
sham, shiplake, Marsh, Hambledon, Marlow, Boveney, Romney, 
Old Windsor, Shepperton, Snnbuxy, Molesey, Teddington. 

For the privilege of fishing from all other weirs permission must 
be obtained from the fishery owners in addition to the payment of the 
Conservancy fee. 
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Abingdon, 69, 70, 71 

Abney Honse, 136 

Akeman Street, 4 

Albert Docks, 324, 325, 326 

Alfred the Great, Parliament of, 

Ankerwyke Honse, 166 

Appleford Bridge, 79 

Appa Court, 189 

Ark Weir, 26 

Arnold, Dr., at Laleham, 173 

Asgill House, Richmond, 225 

Ashton Keynes, 12 

"Athens," 146 

Atkins, on Source of Thames, 7 

«• Austins,'* Origin of, 46 

B 

Bablock Hythe, 26 

Bampton, 21, 22 

Bankside, Southwark, 288 

Barges, College, 65 

Barking Abbey, 330; Reach, 

331 
" Barley-mow," The, at Clifton 

Hampden, 80 
Bam Blms, 254 
Barnes, 248 
Basildon, 95 
Battersea, Reach 259; Bridge, 

261 ; Church, 262 ; Park, 267 



Beckton, 329 

BeU Weir ]x>ck, 164, 167 

*' Bens of Ousely," 164 

Benfleet, 345 

Bensington or Benson, 85 

Billingsgate, 297, 298, 299, 3«>, 

301 
Binsey, 35 
Bisham Abbey, 129; Church, 

130 
Black Canons, Priory of, 17 
Blackfriars Bridge, 285 
Blackwall Tunnel, 324 
Bodley, Sir Thomas, 56 
Borough, The, 286, 288 
Boulter's Lock, 143 
Bourne End, 135, 137 
Boveney Lock, 146 
Boyle Farm, 201, 202 
Bray, 145 
Brent, The, 245 
Brentford, 243, 245 
Buscot, 18 
Bushy Park, 195 



Cambridge Cottage, Kew, 244 
Camden, on name of Thames, 2 ; 

on Source of Thames, 7 
Canute's Horn, 23 
Canyey Island, 345, 348 
Carfax, 67 
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Cawington Church, 31 

Caatle Baton Bridge, 14 

Cayenham, zox ; Warren, loa ; 
Bridge, loa ; Weir, 104 

Charing Croes Bridge, 281 

Charlton Hill, 5 

Chaucer, Geoffrey, at Ben- 
son, 86; *' Qerk of Repairs," 
at Windsor, 15s ; and Custom 
House, 301 

Chaucer, Thomas, and Abing- 
don, 73 

Chelsea, 262 ; Church, 263 ; 
Hospital, 266, 267 

Cherbury Camp, 23 

Chertsey, 172, 173, 174, i/S, 
176 

Cheyne Row, 265 

Cheyne Walk, 262, 264, 265 

Chiswick, 248, 251 

Christ Church, 54 

Christ's Hospital, Abingdon, 76 

Chum River, Source of, 7 ; 
Course of, 8, 12; Drayton, 
on, 8 

Cirencester, 8 

Cleeve I<ock, 89, 90 

Clieveden House, 140, 141 ; 
Woods, 137, 139 

Cliffe Marsh, 347 

Clifton Hampden, 79, 80 

dive, Kitty, 21$ 

Coal Exchange, London, 298 

Cole, The, 14 

Coleshill, 15 

Colet, Dean, at Sheen, 234 

Colleges, Development of, 49 

Cohi, The, 15 

Cokie, The, 164, 165, 169 

Conseryancy, The Thames, 169 ; 
Bye-I^ws <^ 358 

Cookham, 137 



Cooper's Hill, 167 

Coronation Stone, Kingston, 206 

Cotes, Village of, 4 

Cowey Stakes, 183 

Cowley, Abraham, House at 

Chertsey, 176; and Bam 

Elms, 254 
Cowper, William, and Custom 

House Quay, 301 
Cricklade, 9, 12, 13 
Cross Ness, Sewage Works, 329 
Crowmarsh Church, 86 
Culham Lock, 78 ; Church, 79 
Cumnor, 26 
Custom House, 297, 301, 302, 

303 



Dagenham Breach, 329 

Dance, The, 13 

Danes I^eld, 128 

Day, Thomas, 116 

Day's Lock, 79, 81 

" Deeps " for Fish Preservation, 

171 
Denham, Sir J., and Cooper's 

Hill, 167 
Deptford, 318 
Docks, below London Bridge, 

295 
Dorchester, 82; Abbey, 81, 

82, 83 
Drayton, M., on the Chum, 8 ; 

on origin of Cricklade, 13 ; 

on the Evenlode, 31 
Duzford Ferry, 22 
Dyke Hills, 82 

B 



Bast Moksey, 190 
Baton-Hastings, 19 
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Bd Field«ncl» 34 

Bgham, z68 

Bllzabetli» Qaeen, and Med* 
menham, 139; at Windsor » 
160; at •• Oatlanda," 179; 
at Hampton Forest, 199 ; and 
Sheen Palace, 336 ; and Green- 
wich, 321 ; at Tilbury, 335 

Erith, 333 

Essex Marshes, 344 

Eton, 146 ii seq. 

Erenlode, The, 30 

Ewen, IX 

Eynsham, Bridge and Village, 
30 



Pairford, 1$ 

Paringdon Hill, 32 

Pawley Court, 134 

Fish and Fishing in Thames, 

31, 33, 118, 135, 164, 168, 

171,186; Bye-Laws, 365 
Fishers Row, Oxford, 38 
Polly Bridge, 37, 39, 40 
Foreign Cattle Market, Dept- 

ford, 319 
Posse-way, 4. 8 
Fulham, 35s, 356, 357, 358; 

Palace, 356 
Fuller, on origin of Lechlade, 13 



Garrick's Villa, 187 
Gatefaampton Perry, 95 
Globe Theatre, 387 
Godstow, 33 

Goring, 90, 9a, 93» 94, 95 
Grafton Lock, 19 
Gravcsend, 337, 343; Reach, 
340 



Greenhithe, 333, 333 

Greenlands, 135 

Greenwich Hospital, 330, 333 ; 

Readi, 330 ; Palace, 331 ; 

Park, 333 ; Obsenratory, 333 
Grosrenor Embankment, 368 



Hadleigh Castle, 350 
Hagley Pool, 33 
HaUiford, 183 
Halston Marsh, 347 
Ham House, 3i8, 319 
Ham Weir, 14 
Hambledon Lock, 135 
Hammersmith, 353 
Hampton, 187 

Hampton Court, 190, igi eissq. 
Hampton Wick, 304 
Hannington Bridge, 14 
Haroourt Chapel, Stanton Har- 

court, 39 
Hardwick House, 99 
Harold, King, and Kempsford, 

14 
Harrowden Hill, 35 
Hart's Old Lock, 95 
Hart's Weir, 19 
Hart's Wood, 9$, loi 
Hawksmoor, Work at Oxford, 

59 
Hedaor, 137, 138 
Henley, 1x5, xx8, X30, I3X, I33, 

X33 

Hennerton Backwater, xi6 

Highworth, 14 

Hogarth's Tomb, Chiswick, 353 ; 

Journey from London to 

Gravesend, 394 
HoH, Thomas, Work of, at 

Oxfocd, S7 
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Howbcny Park, S6 
Hnngctford, io8 
Hnzlej, 13$ 

Hurlinglfiii Hooae, 259 
Hunt Park Club, 189 



Iffley, 64 

IngleahAm, Round House, 15 

Ingress Abbey, 333 

Isis, origin of name of, 2 

Isle of Dogs, 313. 315 

Isleworth, 337 

J 
"Jesse Window," Dofchcster, 

84 
Jesus Hospital, Bray, 145 
Jones, Inigo, **CDleshiU," 15; 

work at Oxford, 57; Cross 

at Abingdon, 73 

K 

Kean, Bdnmnd, at Richmond, 

330 
Kelmscott, 19; House, 353 
Kemble, 11 
Kempsfofd, 14 
Kennet, The, 104, 107 
Kennington, 43, 67 
Kew Gardens, 233, 337, 340, 

343 ; Observatory, 333, 336 ; 

Palace, 340, 341 ; Bridge, 

344; Green, 344 
Kingston, 300, 304, 305, 306, 

307 
King's Weir, 33 
Kitcat Club, 354 
Eneller, Sir Godfrey, at Twick* 

enham, 314, 315 



Laleham, 173, 173 

Lambeth, 369; Palace, 371 

I^m^ey Weir, 26 

Lea, The, 334 

Lech, The, 18 

Lechlade, 13, 15 

Leigh, 351 

Leland, on Source of Thames, 3, 

7 ; on Abingdon Cross, 73 
Limehouse Church, 313 
Little Strawberry Hill, 315 
Loddon, The, 19, IZ3, 113,114 
London Bridge, 389, 397 
London Docks, 310 
London Stone, The, 169 
Longworth, 33 



Magdalen Bridge, 60 
Magdalen Colli^ie, 53, 59^ 6z 
Magdalen Tower, 51, 53 
Magna Charta Island, 166 
Maidenhead, 143, 144 
Mapledurham, 99, 100 
Marble Hill, 316, 317 
Marlow, Great, 131, 133, 133; 

Little, 134 
Marsh Lock, 1x6 
Medley Manor House, 3$ ; Weir, 

35 
Medmenham Abbey, 135 
Medway, The, 354 
Merton College, 51 
Merton, Walter de, 51 
Metropolitan Water Board, 187 
Millwall Docka, 315, 316 
Mole, The, 190 
Molesey Hurst, 188, 189 
Mottgewellf 88 
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Monkey Island, 146 

Hortlake, 347 

Hotor-boati, provisloii against 

fire on, 17 ; Regulations for, 

358 
Monlsford Bridge, 88, 89 

N 

Newbridge, 33, 34, 35 

Newbury, 109 

New College, Oxford, 46, $1 

New Inn Hall, 46 

Newman, Cardinal, at Uttle- 
more, 66 

Newnhani-Mnrrsn, 88 

Nore Lightship, 356 

Northfleet, 333 

Northmoor Lock, 26 

North Stoke Perry, 89 

Nnneham, 67 

Nuneham Courtney, Pope's Win- 
dow at, 38 



Oatlands, 178, 179, 180 
Ock, The, 78 

Old Deer Park, Richmond, 33a 
" Old Dutch House," Kew, 340, 

341 
Old Windsor, 163, 163 
Orleans House, Twickenham, 

316 
Osney Island, 37; mill, 40; 

Abbey, 43, 45 
Oxford, 36 et seq. 



Pagoda, The, at Kew, 343 
" Pamela," 303 



Pangbonme, 96, 97, 98 
Park Place, 116, 117, 118 
Parliament, Houses of, 373, 374, 

»75 
Peacock, on Source of Thames, 

3 
Penton Hook, 173 
" Perdita," Tomb of, 163 
Petersham, 330 
Philllmore Island, 115 
" Physic Garden," Chelsea, 365 
Picnic Island, 167 
Pinkhill Lock, 30 
Phimstead Marshes, 328, 329 
Pool, The, 395, 307. 308 
Pope, Alexander, on Thames 

and Severn Canal Scheme, 

10 ; at Stanton Haroonrt, 28 ; 

atTwickenham,3ii,2i4,3i5 ; 

and Marble Hill, 317 
Pope's ViUa, 313, 314 
Port Meadow, Oxford, 34, 35, 

36 
Purlleet, 331 
Purley, 100, loi 
Putney, 354, 355 ; Bridge, 349 



Quarry Woods, 134 
Qneensberry House, 335, 338 



Raddiffe Library, 38 
Radoot Bridge, so 
Radnor House, Twickenham, 31 3 
Ramsay, Professor, on Source 

of tiiames, 5 
Ratdiff Highway, 310 
Rayensbonme, The, 330 
Reading, X03, 104, 105, xo6 
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Remenham, 124, 125 

RenaJsMnoe, Atcfaitectxue of, 
at Oxford, 55 

Rewle^ Abbey, 45 

Key, The, 13 

Ridunosid Bridget ^7» ^M* 
231 ; Church, 230, Green, 
227, 229; HIU, 224; I«oek, 
232; Park, "Star and Gar- 
ter," 220, 221 ; Terrace, 222 

Ridge'a Weir, 26 

Robsart, Amy, and " Comnor," 
27 

Roding, The, 309 

Roman I«ondon, 298 

Rosamond, Pair, and Godatow» 

33 
Roae Island, Kmningt<wi, 42, 

66 
Roohenrilk Gardens, 336 
Rotherhithe, 3x1, 312 
Royal HoUoway Oolkg«> T3^' 

ham, 168 
Royal Naval College, 321, 323 
Roysse, John, Founder of Abing* 

don Grammar School, 74 
Rudder, on Source of Thames, 

7 
Runnymede, 166, 167 

S 

St Ann's Hill, Chertsey, 173, 

^75. 177 
St Prideswide, and Oxford, 43 
" St George and Dragon," War- 
grave, 115 
St George's Chi^d, Windsor, 

15s 
St John's Bridge and Lock, ty 
St John's College^ 46 
St Katherine's Docks, 295, 309 



St Mary Marsh, 347 

St Mary's, Oxford, 48 

St Patrick's Stream, X14, 1x5 

St Paul's Cathedral, 285 

St Saviour's, Southwark, 289 

St. Thomas's Hospital, 280 

Sandfoxd Mill and Church, 67 

Savoy Palace, 281 

Seven Springs, Claims of, as 

Source, 3, 5, 6 
Shakespeare at Windsor, 160; 

and Globe, 287 
Sheen Convent, 233, 234 
Sheen Palace, 224, 225, 226, 227 
Sheemess, 354 
Sheldonian Theatfe, 48, 58 
Shenstone at Henl^, 122 
Shepperton, 182 
Shifford, 23 
Shillingford, 79, 85 
Shiplake, XX2, 114, xi$ 
Silvcrtown, 3^ 
Sinodun Hill, 80, 8x, 84 
Sion Convent, 234, 237, 238, 

^39 
Sion House, 237, 239 
Someriord, First Mill on the 

Thames at, xx 
Somerf ocd Keynes, i x ; Church, 

X2 

Somerset House, 283 

Sonning, xio, xii 

Source, Controveisy as to, 3, 7, 

13 
Southend, 352 
Southwark, 286, 287 
'* Spotted Boy," Marlow, 132 
Staines, 168, 169, xyx 
Standlake Common, 25 
Stanton Haroourt, 27, 33, 68 
'*Star and Garter," Richmond, 

220, 22 X 
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stepney, 31a 

Stow, on Source of Thames, 7 

Strand-on-the-Green, 346 

Strawbeny Hill, 211, 213 

Streatlcy, 88, 90, 91, 93, 94 

Snnbury, 186 

Surbiton, 203 

Surrey Docks, 313 

Sutton Courtney, 78 

Swans and " Swan Upping," 135, 

136 
Swift, and Marble Hill, 217 
SwiU Brook, 12 
Swinford Bridge, 30 



" Tabard " Inn, 388, 301 

Tadpole Bridge, 21 

Taplow Court, 143 

Tate Gallery, 268 

Teddington, 208 

Temple, The, 283, 284, 285 

Temple JLock, 128 

Tenfoot Bridge and Weir, 22 

Thame, junction with Thames, 

81 
Thames and Severn Canal, 10, 

IS 
Thames Angling Preservation 

Society, 31, 186 
Thames, Controversy as to name 

of, 3 
Thames Head, Gaims of, as 

Source, 3; Description of, 

4, 5 
Thames Ditton, 200, 20Z, 203 
Thames Tunnel, 311 
Tilbury Docks, 334; Port, 334, 

335, 336 
Tilehurst, 101 
Tower, The, 297, 305, 306, 307 



Tower Bridge, The, 297 
Tower Hill, 304 
Trewsbury Mead, 3, 4 
Trinity House, 305 
Trout, Haunts of, 31 
" Trumpeter's House," Rich- 
mond, 225 
Twickenham, 2zi, 214, 215, 217 



University Boat Qub, 64 
University Boat Race, 124, 249 
University College, 51, 57 
University of Oxford, Growth 

of, 36 et seq. 
Unton, Sir Bdward, Tomb of, 

22 
Upper Inglesham, 14 
Upper Mall, Hammersmith, 253 
Upper Shepperton, 182 



Vauzhall, 268 
Vauzhall Bridge, New, 368 
Victoria Bridge, Windsor, 
Victoria Docks, 324, 325 
Victoria Kmbankment, 280 



W 

Walker, P., A.R.A., Memorial 
at Cookham, 138; "Har- 
bour of Refuge," 146 

Wallingford, 86, 87 

Walpole, Horace, on Garrick's 
Villa, 187 : at Twickenham, 
211, 212; on Ham House, 
218 

Walton Bridge, 183 

Waiton-on-Thames, 183, 184 
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Wapping, Jil, 312 
Wargrave, 115 
Water Hay Bridge, 12 
Waterloo Bridge, 3B2 
Watermen, Rules for, 343, 344 
W^t India Docks, 315, 316 
W<ist minster, 273 
Westmiustei Abbey, 276, 27? ; 

HaU, 277i 378 ; Bridge, 279 
Wey, The, 177, E/S 
We y bridge, 17S, 179^ i8i 
Wbitchurcrlij 96, 97 
Whitebait, 3ja 
White-PJace, 143 
W*ild Birds 011 Upper Reaches, 

20 
Windmsh, The, 33 
Windsor, 152 0i seq. 
Witham Hill, 3? 
Witney, 24 
WJttenham Clump, 79 



"Woffingtoft, Peg,** Toinb 

Wobey, CardltiaJ, aud HmB\ 
Court, igr, 195, 196; 
Sheen, 234 
Woolwich, 326 : Aiset&al, ] 
Woolwich Reach, 326 
Worcester CoUegei^ 46 
Wraysbuiy, 164, 165 
Wrett, Sit Christopher, M 
of, at Oxford, 58 ; ** B( 
House,"' Suubury^ t$6 ; Ha 
ton Court, 192, 193 ; 
Greenwich Hospital, 32a 



Yaatlet Creek, 348 

York House, Twickenham, 

York Water Gate, 3S1, 2$: 
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